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FLY WEST COAST 














The recruits you need 
may well be reading 
this newspaper 


The problem of attracting the right kind of recruit 
besets many organizations including, probably, your 
own. To help solve this problem the Manchester 
Guardian initiated its now well-established ‘Careers’ 
series—and there is every evidence of its success. 

For the fifth year, leading firms are making their 
personnel requirements known through full-page 
announcements appearing from Monday to Friday. 

The new series begins on January 20th. If your 
company is not represented this year, the names of 
the organizations taking part in this Manchester 
Guardian service to industry and commerce will 
convince you that you are doing less than you might 
to win your fair share of up-and-coming talent. 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 






EVERY SUNDAY 
LONDON -JOHANNESBURG 
IN LESS THAN A DAY 


One stop only en route. 


EVERY THURSDAY 


LONDON-JOHANNESBURG Via 
AMSTERDAM-ZURICH-KANO- 
LEOPOLDVILLE 


Facilities for stop over at inter- 
mediate points. 

In addition three services per 
week via Rome and Nairobi. 


SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS 


(in association with B.O.A.C. and C.A.A.) 
Full particulars from your Travel Agent, B.O.A.C., C.A.A. or South 
African Airways, South Africa House, Trafaigar Square, London, W.C.2. 
Telephone: WHI tehall 4488. For reservations ’phone VICtoria 2323. 








| ae TRANSPORT ; Think of the 
| clutch 


“In eeeeeeeeeee out ! In eeeeeoeee eee out !”” 


> 


MARINE DIESELS / 


= 
f 


AIRCRAFT 






You can almost hear the Boat Race commentator’s voice intoning 
the repetitive action that wears out the crews in some twenty 
minutes. 

And so with clutch plates. The punishing friction inseparable 
from repeated engagements of the clutch inexorably wears out 
the normal type of clutch plate, with regrettable speed. Result— 
costly idle time for refacing or replacement. 
But this is not so with SINTERLINK clutch plates. Faced with 
sintered metal of cellular structure, they stand up to a tremendous 
amount of friction for very much longer than conventional clutch 
plates. The exceptional resistance to wear of SINTERLINK and 
its remarkable ability to withstand and dissipate heat are the 
explanation. 
Any Answers? 
We will gladly answer any questions either by correspondence or by personal call. 


- 


Think of Fie. Wn SINTERLINK 


MINING MACHINERY 


* EARTH MOVING 


MACHINE TOOLS 





Low Rate of Wear—Smooth Operation oe the final factor 

Stability—Absence of Fade— ‘ 

ittaekienainins in power transmission 
\ THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. BATTERSEA CHURCH ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I1. BAT 8822. 
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For research, production and 

- employee comfort in many I.C.I. 
divisions Air Control have 
supplied (and are still supplying) PAPERMAKERS USE 


INDUSTRIAL FANS: FILTERS AND LIKE 

DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 

FUME REMOVAL EQUIPMENT ALBAGEL & ASTRACEL 

AIR CONDITIONERS AND 

CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 
HARDWOOD SULPHATE 


= 





CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYING PLANT SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 


Wherever air needs to be 


inna Balanced Paper-Grade Pulps 
a la call Created hy Papermakers for Papermakers 


Throughout the free world, papermakers use and 


“G A I R i O | T 34 8) iF like Riegel's Albacel and Astracel... paper-grade 





INSTALLATIONS LIMITED pulps that provide the right balance of all im- 

RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX - RUISLIP 4066 portant qualities ... brightness, cleanliness, 
ponmor - simanieantane - MaoNeRTER strength, formability and proper beating char- 
NEWCASTLE - GLASGOW acteristics. 


Dust and fume control, air filtration, 
air conditioning, pneumatic conveying, 


r | asians nanan RIEGEL PAPER CORPORATION | 22's 


U.S.A. 





CORPORATION FOR ECONOMIC 
AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH 


734, Fifteenth Street, 
N.W. Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


The fastest 


IBM Electronic Computer 


—The IBM 704— 


ona Service Bureau Basis 


$475 per hour; or, for 20 hours within three 
months, $350 per hour. 


40,000 additions per 
second - 32 times the 


speed of an IBM 650 


No charge for peripheral and 
conventional equipment 
incidental to use of the 704 


Prompt Air Mail Service 


C.E.1.R. SERVICES 


Computer Operations 
Programming Research 


Market Research Mathematical & 
Statistical 


Econometrics Services 


Economic and Industrial 
Development Studies 


C.E.I1.R: Please send us information about your: 


[ ] Computer Services 
. Economic Research 
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Name :- 


— 





Organization :___ 


Address: 
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prophecy 
in 
metal 


ee 


magnesium will make more of lightness 


MEL will make fact of this prophecy. 
With their vast experience in the’ 

whoie field of magnesium technology 
they can show you how to profit from it— 


and much more besides. 


make more of magnesium 


Magnesium Elektron Ltd 


Clifton Junction Manchester 
London Office: 5 Charles II Street St. James’s SWI 
Magnesium Elektron, Inc., New York 20, USA 


Prophecy — a sculpture in magnesium for MEL by Winston Clarke 
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LEVON 


The day the airman’s world becomes yours 


No part of the world is strange to him. He has seen the 
majesty of sunsets no artist could capture. He has 
watched dawn come up softly over oceans and con- 
tinents. He has the sureness of a man who has found 
himself. He’s the master of a mighty Flying Clipper*. 


When you're high over the Atlantic, it is your 
Clipper Captain’s privilege and pleasure to share his 
world with you. His role as host is as much a part of 
him as his experienced handling of the controls. Up 


on the flight deck other qualified Clipper pilots (at 
least four are on every overocean flight) relieve him 
while he relaxes with you and your fellow passengers. 


Over 1200 Pan American pilots have logged over a 
million miles each . . . 100 pilots, well over the three 
million mark. Experience is their gift to you. 


For immediate Clipper reservations, call your Travel 
Agent or Pan American ...600 offices around the 
world at your service! 


* TRADE-MARK, REG. U.S. PAT. OF Fe 


PAN AMERCCAN 


WORLD’S MOST 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 
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These names 
make 
NUCLEAR 
POWER 
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Bradwell, Essex, has leapt into fame 

as the site of the first commercial 

nuclear power station in the world to 

be built by N.P.P.C. Eight names make 

The Nuclear Power Plant Company Limited. 
N.P.P.C. thus combines the resources 

of eight specialist companies whose individual 
skills are co-ordinated to form a 

unified team capable of undertaking the 
construction of complete nuclear 

power stations throughout the world: 


Bradwell nuclear power station will have 

a guaranteed output of 300 Megawatts. It is 
being built by The Nuclear Power Plant 

Co. Ltd. for the Central Electricity Authority. 
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C.A. PARSONS &CO.LTD. . 


A. REYROLLE & CO. L1D. 


HEAD, WRIGHTSON & CO. LTO. 


SIR ROBERT McALPINE & SONS LTD. 


WHESSOE LTD. 


STRACHAN & HENSHAW LTD. 


ALEX. FINDLAY & CO. LTD. 


CLARKE, CHAPMAN & CO. LTD. 


A Greater Britain through ad >> Nuclear Power 


THE NUCLEAR POWER PLANT COMPANY LIMITED 


BOOTHS HALL 


* KNUTSFORD - CHESHIRE 
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All is not Game 
in East Africa 


Have 






you 


rr ree: 





SCCT) 


There was a time when elephant ivory was the only major 
export from East Africa. Today the £177,000 earned 
annually by ivory pales into insignificance compared with 
the £38,600,000 which in 1956 came from coffee or the 


£27,600,000 from cotton. The grand total earned by all 

exports during 1956 from the three mainland territories 

of East Africa—Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika—was ( 
£114,200,000. 


The day is long past, too, when the imports to the terri- 
tories amounted to no more than could be carried as head 
loads by the porters accompanying traders on their up- 
country safaris from the coast. In 1956 East Africa spent 
£133,800,000 in the markets of the world, and more and 


more manufacturers of consumer goods are setting up 
factories in East Africa to meet the growing demand, 
coming largely from the 20 million African population, 
which is taking an increasing part in the new developments. © 


And just as the East African Railways and Harbours 
serves the export and import trade at the ports and along 
12,000 miles of rail, road and inland water services, so it is 
serving these new industries by taking an active part in 
the establishment of industrial areas and in providing 
them with the necessary sidings and transport facilities. 

For details of these industrial areas, and of other business 





opportunities in East Africa, write to the Commissioner, . Beg pardon— . 
East African Office, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, we mean have you seen our little booklet 
London, W.C.2. THE ITCH? 


If not, give us a ring at Sloane 0474 


ae * 
East A frican Railways or write to E. Walter George Ltd, 
Incorporated Practitioners in Advertising, 


& H ar bour Ss 25 Lower Belgrave Street, London SW1 


222 AT YOUR SERVICE 


EA.LOIR 
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oe | J. P MORGAN & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
e 
NEW YORK 
HENRY C. ALEXANDER 
Chairman 
H. P. DAVISON Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 


President 





ARTHUR M. ANDERSON 





ASSETS 
inion so aoe — Cash on hand and due from banks.......... . $220,214,610 














Bechtel Cor poration United States Government securities......... 185,381,480 
CARTER L. BURGESS State and municipal bonds and notes......... 32,015,523 
PAUL C. CABOT Other bonds and securities. .........0cesceees 14,470,515 
President ; Loans and bills purchased... ..........00.cc008 385,196,102 
State Street Investment Cor poration : 
Accrued interest, accounts receivable, etc...... 6,710,429 
eee Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank............ 1,950,000 
mnergen Son. Seemparent Investments in Morgan Grenfell § Co. Limited, 
CHARLES S. CHESTON Morgan & Cie. Incorporated, and 15 Broad 
BEPOEE CHIE i ia hooks ARES ERAS OOS 5,660,000 
JOHN ao ER IE BG i 0b ese ih ek 508 eee 3,000,000 
The B. F. Goaivich Company Liability of customers on letters 
STUART W. CRAGIN of credit and acceptances .........ccseusesee 21,454,844 
Senion Vice-President $876 053.503 
RICHARD R. DEUPREE es 
Chairman 
The Procter & Gamble Company LIA iar TIES 























CHARLES D. DICKEY . 
Ciisdhiuieek: Sienaanios Simmtabine Deposits: U. 8. Govermment . . ......0scsecees $ 31,138,832 
hac. aie - All other..... freee e eee e ence eee es 692,484,080 
President Ojjicial checks outstandin$...........0.0004. ‘ 35,830,078 
The Gillette Company iliscneaiinalincaaadieaioaeitaan 
$759,452,990 
LONGSTREET HINTON ° 
‘Sinier VieoPoessbent Accounts payable, reserve for taxes, etc........ 11,967,058 
or Acceptances outstanding and letters of 
ov. « Ue 2 > 2 - 20 2 2? 2 
" Director OR Is 2h sew 658 hse KEK EAE Keo EERE . 22,636,292 
Morgan & Cie. Incorporated Capital—350,000 hares... ccc ccecsceessawe 35,000,000 
DEVEREUX C. JOSEPHS NES Sin ccarnkise sek dhe wee Seesawensde iow 30,000,000 
Chairman 7 ds . 
Nuk uk tins tas Canes et ee re 16,997,163 
THOMAS S. LAMONT $876 053,503 


Vice-Chairman 







R. C. LEFFING WELL United States Government securities carried at $44,630,999 in 
po the above statement are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to 
. Secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 

L. F. McCOLLUM 


President 
Continental Oil Company 











Member Federal Reserve System 
JOHN M. MEYER, JR. Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Senior Vice-President 


JUNIUS S. MORGAN 
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ALF ee on? JR. MORGAN §& CIE. INCORPORATED 


General Motors Corporation 14, Place Vendéme, Paris, France 





JAMES L. THOMSON 


Finance Committee 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 





GEORGE WHITNEY 
London Correspondents: 
HENRY S. WINGATE 


_ President, The International MORGAN GRENFELL 5 co. LIMITED 
en 23, Great Winchester Street, London E. C. 2, England 
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A Principle Worth 
a Chancellor? 


HE resignation of Mr Thorneycroft and his two political juniors 
at the Treasury promises Mr Macmillan no happy returns on his 
first anniversary as Prime Minister. The need is to ensure that it 
does not promise even more unhappy consequences for the currency. The 
first thing to make clear—indeed it had better be made very clear, 
in view of present dangers to sterling—is that this has been 
primarily a politicians’ and administrators’, not an economists’, quarrel. 
The disagreements that have lately appeared among some economists— 
about whether Britain should relax its defences against inflation in order 
to fight possible recession, and whether the maintenance of sterling 
as a world banking currency is worth the strains this is said to impose 
upon economic policy—have played no direct part in the fall-out. 

They might have been suspected of playing more part if Mr 
Thorneycroft’s successor had been anybody other than the conservative 
and orthodox Mr Heathcoat Amory. But the new Chancellor is known to 
be as firm an advocate as the old of the need for strengthening sterling and 
achieving a stable-internal price level. When he said in his inaugural 
statement that these “are the dominating aims of the Government’s 
economic policies, and nothing whatever will take precedence over them,” 
there is every reason to suppose that he spoke from his own opinions, 
from a large majority Cabinet decision and not merely from the most 
convenient book. 

It follows that Mr Thorneycroft has resigned on a matter which did 
not concern fundamental ends, but only £50 million of means—although 
perhaps much more than that measure of exasperation. Conservatives 
were divided this week whether he had thereby shown himself a man 
of rare resolution or merely of peculiar punctilio. The fairest judg- 
ment may be two-thirds of the one and one-third of the other. Mr 
Thorneycroft deserves support in two respects, and specifically against 
the Prime Minister. First, it is a minister’s duty to resign if he differs 
from his colleagues on a fundamental matter of judgment affecting 
even means, not just ends, in his own department ; the British political 
system works best that way, and it would work worst if there were any 
further obeisance to the notion—implicit in Mr Macmillan’s sharp letter 
this week—that a minister ought to stay on to implement a policy 
with which he disagrees, out of loyalty to the old team. Even if Mr 
Thorneycroft’s ideas were quite wrong, his action, in a Government and 
Parliament where politicians have too usually been professional sheep, 
would deserve to be hailed as democratically refreshing. 

Secondly, however, the Prime Minister’s letter did raise one issue 
which many beside Mr Thorneycroft would regard as a resignation- 
worthy point of principle, not just a matter for understandable differences 
of judgment. There should be no sympathy—no sympathy whatever— 
with Mr Macmillan’s argument that parts of government expenditure 
cannot be cut because this would make more difficult “the task of 











on 


those who have the responsibility of working for 
wage restraint.” Wage rises do not depend on the 
excuses that trade unions may put up for them, such 
as the intolerability of their members having to pay 
an extra 2d. a day for school meals ; they depend on 
the amount of money available for meeting them, and 
that would be reduced, not expanded, by a cut in net 
government expenditure. If Mr Thorneycroft had 
resigned to rub this argument home, or in an effort 
very significantly to reduce the proportion of national 
income absorbed by government expenditure, then he 
would deserve unmitigated congratulation. 


HE suspicion that gives some pause to the congratu- 
lation, however, is that Mr Thorneycroft did not 
resign solely for these sweeping and sensible reasons. 
It seems very possible that he resigned also in conse- 
quence of one of those administrative imbroglios in 
which it is very difficult to distinguish between a prin- 
ciple and departmental amour propre. The present 
system of preparing government estimates—initially, 
the various departments present them, and then some 
official in the Treasury trims—contains familiar seeds 
cf administrative conflict. It leads to the cynical but 
widely heard assertion in Whitehall that second secre- 
taries in the Treasury are currently the most powerful 
men ia the country. The strains are particularly great 
when those second secretaries are working to a rigid 
formula ; this year the Treasury formula was that gov- 
ernment current expenditure in 1958-59 should be no 
higher than in 1957-58. Such a formula, of course, when 
regarded impartially, has precious little in logic to 
recommend it. Whether government expenditure in 
1958-59 should be higher or lower than the newly- 
agreed estimates will propose—probably it should be 
lower—ought to depend on the standard of social 
services decided upon as a long-term policy and the 
number of people likely to call on those social services 
next year. This has no direct and easy connection with 
the amount actually spent in 1957-58, when the number 
of school-children, old age pensioners, university pupils 
and others has been lower than those whose needs will 
have to be met in 1958-59. 

Nevertheless, this “1957 ceiling” was the formula 
Mr Thorneycroft had applied in the case of fixed 
investment by the nationalised industries and of private 
bank advances. He had his eyes on a similar target 
for government current expenditure, and it is easy to 
see how he could have convinced himself that foreign 
holders of sterling had their eyes on that target, too. In 
this, he was probably wrong. Foreign bankers did not 
even know that this was what he was trying to do. To 
have kept government current expenditure down to 
within £50 million of the 1957-58 total, despite the rise 
in prices since the beginning of that year, implies— 
as an article on page 129 points out—a_ signifi- 
cant saving in real terms. This could fairly have been 
presented to the foreign speculator as a confidence- 
inspiring factor, while Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation is 
clearly a confidence-sapping one. 
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By Sunday last, however, the position which had 
apparently been reached was that, after trimming by 
the Treasury and then by the Cabinet itself, all but 
these last £50 million of economies had been agreed. 
To have taken this last bite would have required 
deliberate changes of policy, of the sort that would 
need to be announced (as were last year’s health service 
increases) at the time the estimates were presented. 
There are pragmatic grounds for arguing that special 
announcements of very small economies of what 
might be called this “school meals” sort, which 
take on the appearance of an extra budget, do not really 
give confidence to the foreign speculator ; they rather 
serve notice on him that continuing economic anxiety 
persists. On balance, many sensible people would 
cast a vote against Mr Thorneycroft on this point. 
But it was apparently when a majority of the Cabinet 
did thus vote against him, on what he believed to be 
his own departmental affair, and at the end of a 
bitter struggle with other ministries in which Treasury 
officials had regarded their formula (and even prestige) 
to be at stake, that he marched out of the Government. 


o much for the personalities and prejudices involved. 

They matter not mainly for themselves, but because 
of their implications for future policies and politics. 
For the future of economic policy, the reaction of 
foreigners to Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation will be 
all-important ; in the first two days that reaction has 
been bad, but not calamitous, for sterling. Once Mr 
Heathcoat Amory has surmounted this disturbance, 
there is no reason to suppose that he will be quicker 
to relax the squeeze than Mr Thorneycroft would have 
been. Indeed, there are three reasons for suggesting 
that he may be even more cautious and stern. After 
this week’s assurances that there is to be no change 
in policy, he will be under some public and political 
necessity even with his audience at home to match 
(or at least not contradict) his words with deeds, and 
to counter the inevitable suspicion that this may be 
the start of a retreat from resolution. He has a reputa- 
tion to make (where Mr Thorneycroft merely had one 
not to lose) with the foreign speculators ; and the early 
tendency for a modest and inexperienced politician 
must be to walk warily with his own civil servants when 
stepping into a martyr’s shoes within a bereaved and 
bruised department. For some time to come when 
faced with alternative decisions, one tough and the 
other less tough, Mr Heathcoat Amory seems very 
likely to feel that he will have to take the tough one. 
About the implications of his accession for longer term 


policy, it is too early to speak ; he will not have had time 
to think about that himself. 


THE RESIGNATION 
Other aspects of Mr Thorneycroft’s resignation 


are discussed in Notes of the Week on pages 96 and 
97, and in the second instalment of our feature, 
“ Prospects for 1958,” on page 129. 
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In the political field, an obvious analogy is between 
1958 and 1951. Mr Thorneycroft has resigned because 
there are not to be certain fractional economies in 
the social services ; Mr Bevan resigned because there 
had been. The emotional impact on the extreme wings 
of the two parties could be rather similar. The effect 
on the Labour Government in 1951 was that, having 


got rid of Mr Bevan, it quickly embraced more - 


Bevanism ; its decision to impose a freeze on dividends 
followed within three and a half months. A general 
election followed within six, and Labour split into 
warring factions when it went into Opposition. 
One’s guess, however, is that the Conservatives will 
avoid all three developments. Some ministers may 
now be eager not to give fresh offence to the party 
right wing, for example on colonial affairs ; but this 
Government absorbed Lord Salisbury’s resignation 
without any visible change of its general course, and 
it should be able to absorb Mr Thorneycroft’s also. 
Moreover, in one field of policy which will please the 
right wing, in saying “No” to the trade unions, 
government policy is in any case almost bound to be 
more firm. It therefore seems very unlikely that Mr 
Macmillan will be driven by exasperation with his own 
party into holding a general election this year. Even 


A Passage to Asia 


91 
those Tories who have supported Mr Thorneycroft in 
wanting a little quicker unemployment, do not favour 
quicker unemployment for themselves. There must 
be more doubt about the long-term shape of the 
Conservative party when it does get into Opposition ; 
but that, if it happens, is probably still nearly two 
years off. 

By then, too, the political consequences of this week’s 
explosion may have been overshadowed by one by- 
product of it that has attracted surprisingly little 
comment. Mr Thorneycroft, for all his qualities (which 
are many, if not great), has never looked really like a 
potential Prime Minister and party leader ; most people 
will agree that the Foreign Secretary does not either. 
The accession of Mr Heathcoat Amory into one of the 
two principal operative departments of state introduces 
an element of promise and speculation which Mr 
Macmillan’s government has hitherto lacked. This 
stable and level-headed West Country manufacturer is 
in the tradition from which builders of Conservative 
unity are made ; he may suffer no disadvantage from 
entering into the highest places at a moment of party 
crisis, at the beginning of a period of not inconsiderable 
personal opportunity for famous service to the nation, 
and with no ringing of bells. 


The Prime Minister’s tour should help clear the 
way to better understanding between Britain 
and Asia—but the way is still a long one. 


Asian and African “delegates” loud with 

plaints against Europe, the same instigators 
might just as profitably work up a complementary meet- 
ing at Strasbourg—a meeting at which Dutchmen 
ejected from their homes in Indonesia, Britons with still 
vivid memories of both Japanese and North Korean 
prison camps, Belgian and Italian nuns scarred by years 
of imprisonment in Chinese jails, would be induced 
to rehearse their sufferings and grievances. As at Cairo, 
ancient as well as modern wrongs could be aired; Arab 
colonialism in Spain and Portugal, the devastation of 
Europe by Mongol and Tartar aggressors, the ravaging 
of Italy by the African, Hannibal. Even the silliest 
clutching at emotional straws would contribute towards 
the aim, so desirable for the communist powers and— 
as Cairo showed—so acceptable to many non-com- 
munists, of envenoming relations between the West and 
the Asian-African world. 

It is, of course, heartening to see how much organisa- 
tion and effort have to be put into the envenoming job. 
Perfectly genuine grievances are, after all, abundant. 
Europeans, Asians and Africans have inflicted, and in 
some places are still inflicting, almost as much suffer- 


N FTER the much publicised Cairo conference of 





ing upon each other as, say, Europeans have inflicted 
upon other Europeans, Asians upon other Asians, 
Africans upon other Africans. Plenty of dry tinder 
lies ready to the hand of the political incendiary ; it is 
sometimes surprising that he has so much trouble get- 
ting it to make a satisfactory blaze. 

What of the fire brigade ? In Britain, it is apt to 
be an axiom of faith that the Commonwealth is the 
world’s strongest defence against the threat of a 
decisive schism between the West and Afro-Asia. The 
first Commonwealth tour ever undertaken by a British 
Prime Minister makes this a timely moment to examine 
such assumptions. Just how strong are the ties between 
Britain and the Asian countries that Mr Macmillan 
is now visiting ? 


DECADE has passed since the Commonwealth’s 
A great transformation ; India and Pakistan cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of their independence in 
August, Ceylon will do the same next month. It has 
been anything but a tranquil decade. Dozens of issues 
have divided the sister nations: South African racialist 
policies, relations with communist China, Kashmir, 
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European free trade projects, the Indian minority in 
Ceylon, south-east Asian defence, Palestine, colonial 
conflicts ranging from North Africa to New Guinea by 
way of Kenya and Goa. London is no longer a cornu- 
copia of capital ; the gravitational pulls of the “ Ban- 
dung ” club, of Peking, of Washington, and of Europe 
strain the old ties in various ways; the Suez Canal 
conflict nearly broke them. Yet through all this the 
Commonwealth ties have held. 

They may yet snap. True, the erosion of Britain’s 
colonial empire is progressively removing certain 
obvious sources of friction. But the corresponding 
increase in the number of sovereign Commonwealth 
countries simultaneously promotes a multiplicity of 
different interests. The new Malaya’s interests, for 
example, do not correspond precisely to those of any of 
its sister nations. The feuds between India and Paki- 
stan are only the most obvious instance of the kind of 
rift which, although more localised than a schism 
between occident and orient, can gravely damage the 
Commonwealth’s fabric. True, it has shown a mystified 
world how the most bitter resentments can be regularly 
set aside so that practical collaboration can proceed. 
Even after an acrid United Nations debate in which 
they have voted on opposite sides, Commonwealth 
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INDEPENDENT MEMBERS 


We must keep a large class of constituencies open 
q for what we may call general interests—constituencies 

where neither land nor capital nor labour demand an 
exclusive tone and bias in the politics of the candidate 
who presents himself. Otherwise we shall tend more and 
more to a representative system which admits only locally 
concentrated interests to an audience, and excludes those, 
quite as important, which are weakened by being spread 
widely over the country. It is because the secondary 
boroughs return men of no fixed type, but of all types,— 
because they return the men whose politics are free from 
the stamp of strongly-marked constituencies—the men who 
may mediate between the various interests and so become 
emphatically statesmen, that we should deplore as the most 
obvious degeneracy in our representative system, any 
change which should apportion members in proportion to 
the numbers of the electing constituencies. You cannot, as 
a rule, persuade the great electoral constituencies to elect 
likely men for the service of the State. They elect them 
for their own service,—which means the service of one very 
important but also exclusive element in the State. This 
is not so with the secondary boroughs. There is no suffi- 
ciently preponderating influence there. Personal qualities, 
—minor interests,—general interests tell greatly on the 
election. A great engineer, or an economist, or a philan- 
thropist, or a scientific man, or an educational reformer, 
has a good chance of election without being devoted to 
any one of the three great political interests. Such, then, 
is our reason in favour of preserving to the secondary 
boroughs their present predominance in the political system 
of England. . . . We do not wish to see any diminution 
in the political influence of those constituencies which are 
comparatively impartial as regards land, labour, and 
capital,—which are identified with none of them,—which 
from time to time elect men who are bound up with various 
interests less able to make themselves heard. 
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representatives will still meet in weekly conclave. Their 
relationship does not depend on reconciliation ; they 
have learnt the secret of quarrelling without shutting 
the door. But such secrets can be lost. Even the best 


regulated family quarrel can lead to somebody stamping 
out in a huff. 


ye families, in fact, are not just born that way ; 
they have to be kept happy. The quickest way 
to imperil harmony is to take it for granted. The 
Suez crisis illustrated this dramatically ; many people 
in this country showed a quite inexplicable surprise 
when the Asian sister states reacted violently against 
the shock that the British Government sprang on them. 
But mere neglect, while less dramatic, can also be 
deadly ; so, too, can be even the appearance of neglect. 
In the case of Mr Macmillan’s current visits in Asia, 
it may be argued that Mr Macmillan has had many 
previous opportunities of meeting Indian, Pakistani, 
and Ceylonese political leaders ; that he will have little 
time either to learn or to explain anything ; that there 
are countless other forms of contact available, such as 
last month’s Commonwealth parliamentary conference 
in Delhi. So there are, but they are not enough. 

In Asia and Africa the personal gesture carries 
even more political weight than in the West. Messrs 
Khrushchev, Bulganin and Chou En-lai have flatteringly 
and effectively wooed south Asian opinion by making 
successive tours ; even now, Mr Macmillan’s visit to 
Delhi has to be dovetailed with those of the Indo- 
nesian President, the Czechoslovak premier, and Ho 
Chi Minh. The endless flux of statesmen round the 
world may seem comic, or irritating, or exhaustingly 
wasteful of precious energies ; but the game is on, 
and no one can afford to play dummy. 

Yet top-level travel is no substitute either for policy 
or for the fostering of understanding on lower levels. 
However warm Mr Macmillian’s welcome in Asia, how- 
ever harmonious the echoes of his visits, there should 
be no illusion that thereafter mutual comprehension 
between free Asia and Britain will cease to require 
sustained efforts—on both sides. The Prime Minister’s 
imaginative venture, like the basic Commonwealth bond 
itself, cannot do more than clear the way for these 
efforts. More is involved than just arguing the tosses 
of the moment. In Britain, there still needs to be fos- 
tered a general recognition that ultimate harmony with 
the Afro-Asian world will call for the rooting out of 
racial discrimination in every form ; and we are a long 
way from that yet. In Asia, the crying need would 
seem to be a wider realisation that no retreating imperial 
power that has its tail endlessly tweaked can be expected 
to show unbroken patience—and to submit with grace 
to the simultaneous milking of its udders. But most 
important of all is the need for recognition of the 
jeopardy into which disaster for either half of the free 
world would plunge the other. That is a lesson which 


has yet to be fully taken to heart either in the West or 
in Asia. 
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Ice and Fire 


One squabble has already broken out in 
Antarctica. International rivalries, and the 
advance of science, may bring more 

serious ones in the future. 


has arrived in numbers, and an unaccustomed 

heat is already stealing across the frozen 
expanses. The dispute that has broken out between 
Dr Fuchs and Sir Edmund Hillary, conducted at long 
range with the ultimate weapon of intercontinental 
telegrams, is unlikely to be the last international argu- 
ment over the region. About Sir Edmund’s actions 
there seem to be two things that can fairly be said on 
the evidence available to those outside Antarctica. 

The substance of his argument, as distinct from the 
manner in which he has tried to get it accepted, carries 
a good deal of weight. Dr Fuchs’s party, in its laborious 
progress towards the pole, is at present basking in what 
passes for high summer at the bottom of the world. 
These fair conditions are likely to come to an end by 
late February or early March, when the blizzards that 
killed Scott will close in again. Even if Dr Fuchs can 
keep up his comparatively fast pace of the last few days, 
he will probably not reach the pole before about 
January 18th. He then has another 1,200-odd miles 
to accomplish if he wants to complete the passage to 
Scott Base on the other side of the continent. If this 
takes him as long as it took Sir Edmund, when the 
latter was heading for the pole, he will not reach safety 
until the beginning of April ; and even if, at the most 
improbably optimistic estimate, he maintains his recent 
30-mile-a-day pace all the way (across terrain some of 
which made Sir Edmund go much more slowly, and 
probably in worse weather than he had) it would still 
take Dr Fuchs until the end of February. 

There is thus going to be a period, of anything from 
a few days to several weeks, in which Dr Fuchs’s party 
may be exposed to considerable danger, and in which 
it might be very difficult even for modern methods of 
rescue to find him and extract him from the snow- 
storms. If Sir Edmund had confined himself to saying 
this, and then waiting in his appointed post at Depot 
700 until the matter had been thrashed out, he could 
not be criticised. He is apparently not to blame for 
the fact that the quarrel became public, for the leakage 
occurred in New Zealand. Nor is his independent 
sprint to the south pole relevant to the main issue ; 
although it was not part of the expedition’s plan, and 
although it left a taste of melodramatic opportunism, 
it would not have prevented him from returning to 
Depot 700 and performing his main task, to guide the 
commander of the expedition from there to Scott Base. 
Where he seems to have offended is in what looks 
very like an attempt to force his views on Dr Fuchs 


; NTARCTICA is no longer for the penguins. Man 





and the committee that controls the expedition—by 
rejecting Dr Fuchs’s request to wait at the pole for him, 
by going back to Scott Base and by invoking the 
“concern” of the American expedition at the pole, 
which it is up to the Americans, if they feel it, to express 
for themselves. 

After all, there is no need for a final decision until 
Dr Fuchs reaches the pole and can see how much time 
he has left. Sir Edmund’s party would meanwhile have 
been in no danger. If Dr Fuchs and the London com- 
mittee then agree that the risk is a manageable one, 
Sir Edmund’s responsibility is to go as far back along 
the line of march to the pole as is necessary to help 
the main party safely home. He now seems to have 
accepted this ; and it is to be hoped that Dr Fuchs will 
not be stung into carrying out his threat to go it alone. 


N the end it may turn out that this dispute reflected 
little more than the difference between British and 
New Zealand ideas about the lengths to which a 
subordinate can go in pressing his views on his leader. 
The world will be lucky if Antarctica is vexed by no 
more earnest matters than this. At a time when every- 
one is wondering what the Russians will do next, and 
sure that, whatever it is, they will do it sooner than 
expected, it is natural that the West should look uneasily 
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at the enigmatic red star lately erected by a Soviet 
sailor on an uninhabited British island in the South 
Sandwich group. There is a gentleman’s agreement 
that neither the Russians nor anyone else taking part 
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in’ the International Geophysical Year will make any 
claims to territory on the basis of the survey work 
they are doing ; but a determined sense of national 
interest can find as many holes in this sort of injunc- 
tion as in a colander. In particular, wary eyes in a good 
many foreign ministries must be watching the wide 
slice of Antarctica which no one has yet claimed. 
Australia, New Zealand and South Africa, hitherto 
comfortable in the knowledge that geography has con- 
fined the Soviet Union to the northern half of the 
world, would be concerned if Russia were to lay a 
claim that might, conceivably, one day lead to inter- 
continental missiles poking their snouts out of southern 
icefields. Western naval planners, wondering what to 
do if bombs blocked the Panama canal, might well feel 
alarm at a Russian base within striking distance of the 
route round Cape Horn. American scientists, fearing 
that the Russians are ahead of them in long-range 
weather control, may be forgiven for shivering at the 
thought of antarctic winds across the Great Plains. 
The Americans might be tempted to forestall these 
unpleasant possibilities by claiming the remaining 
wedge of no-man’s-ice for themselves. The trouble is 
that this would almost certainly sting the Russians into 
a counter-claim, which they could make all the more 
virtuously because the United States has an IGY base 
there (and could thus be accused of violating the gentle- 
men’s agreement) whereas the Russians have not. As 
an alternative, it has been suggested that the Americans 
might extend a kind of Monroe doctrine to Antarctica. 
But, although President Monroe in his day could 
rest confident in the effectiveness of his warning to 
European powers not to interfere with the American 
continent, his successor today is perfectly aware that 


Gilded 
Youth 


The money, manners and 
morals of modern British 
teenagers are subjected to some 
statistical scrutiny—and also 
the very different prospect for 
teenagers in five to ten years’ time. 


HE teenage generation of today is a source of 
- ff sociological mystification, personal indignation 


and a good deal of plain, blunt envy to their 
elders. The picture usually conjured up is one of boys 
in string ties and crepe soles, girls in tight jeans and 
dazzle socks ; most of them shiftless, uninterested in 
self-improvement, and with much more money than is 
good for them ; an increasing number sexually promis- 
cuous at altogether precocious ages, and with a bigger 
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there would be very great risks in attempting to stop 
the Russians setting down on an unpeopled coast. 

A third school of thought is in favour of removing 
the whole region as far as possible from national 
rivalries by putting it under United Nations control. 
However, this, too, has its snags. If it were done by 
turning the present claimants into UN trustees, the 
Russians might still be tempted to demand a slice of 
the cake, even though the icing of total ownership had 
been removed, in order to extract what plums they 
could from qualified control. And if the whole con- 
tinent were simply turned over to the United Nations, 
that body would then have to get its members to agree 
on a way of administering—and protecting from 
marauders—a territory in which some of them 
discerned desirable private benefits. 

These problems are not yet urgent. The Inter- 
national Geophysical Year is proceeding fairly amicably 
on its course, the only major squabble having occurred 
where it was least expected. It is likely that science 
will have to advance a little further before man can 
make full use—for better or worse—of Antarctica. But 
the one generalisation it is safe to make at the moment 
is that science, at least in the Soviet Union, is advanc- 
ing faster than anyone thought. There are many 
reasons why Moscow might one day think it desirable 
to extend an arm into the half of the world from which 
it has hitherto been excluded. Nationalism can strike 
sparks even in that frosty climate, and it will be sur- 
prising if all the nations fold their tents and go quietly 
home when the present surveys are concluded. 
Antarctica’s native inhabitants, on seeing the tractor 
marks in the snow, may well raise their flippers and 
ask themselves what will happen next. 


minority of criminal bad hats than any 
generation in Britain before. These 
impressions are usually based on per- 
sonal inexperience, and are then either 
specifically supported or hotly refuted 
by those with personal experience of 
particular groups of teenagers under or 
out of their control. Yet the statistical 
material for more accurate generalities 
exists ; it is worth burrowing through it 
in order to find out whether the young 
men and girls of today have cause to be 
angry—or whether they are a genera- 
\ tion whom the rest of us should get 


a ~~ angry about. 


In 1957, there were just over three million girls and 
boys aged between 16 and 21 in the United Kingdom, 
of whom roughly 2} million were at work, 300,000 
were at school or university, and 250,000 were doing 
national service. Of those at work, three-quarters had 
left school at the earliest possible moment, that is 
between 15 and 16. But just because they did so, it is 
by no means true to say that their education stopped 
short then ; the argument that this generation is less 
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interested in self-improvement than its fathers and elder 
brothers does not hold water. Thirty-seven per cent 
of all boys leaving school at 15 now go on to take an 
apprenticeship to a skilled trade, which means attend- 
ing evening classes once or twice a week, and probably 
spending a day a week at a technical institute as well ; 
the apprenticeship courses concerned last in most cases 
for five years. 

The chances to learn a skill vary widely from industry 
to industry and from firm to firm, depending on the 
facilities available and the willingness of employers to 
allow time off for study. In engineering and shipbuild- 
ing, 90 per cent.of boys are released for this purpose ; 
in mining, 55 per cent. At the other end of the scale, 
agriculture and distribution release less than 5 per 
cent of their young employees. These predominantly 
unskilled trades tend to have a higher job turnover 
than those in which skill is demanded ; but the record 
as a whole is not one of irresponsible job leaving. Nearly 
half the boys who start a job at 15 are still there at 18 ; 
and slightly less than another third change their job only 
once during this time. 

Girls look on their working life as less important 
than boys, and, if secretarial courses are excluded, only 
8 per cent. do any further training after they leave 
school. Most go instead into unskilled work, primarily 
into the distributive trades, which absorb a third of all 
girls entering employment ; other popular industries 
are clothing, textiles and food, drink and tobacco. But 
in spite of the rather suspicious attitude that many 
employers and trade unionists have towards women at 
work, they form a larger and more stable part of the 
total labour force than is often supposed. In 1956 
around a third of all workers in Britain were women 
and girls, half of whom were married. 


S oO much for accusations of a dead-end mentality and 
of greater shiftlessness than twenty years ago. 


The common impression of greater affluence among . 


teenagers is much more usually true. Since before the 
war earnings for boys and girls have soared. Taking 
1938 as a base year (= 100), the index of weekly earn- 
ings in industry in April, 1957, was 454 for girls and 
402 for boys ; this compares with 387 for women and 
350 for men. In other words, boys have done 
better than men, and girls better than women, by 
around 15 per cent in each case. Putting these 
indices into money terms, the average wage for a boy 
under 21 in industry today is £§ §s., and for a girl under 
18 £4 4s. ; while outside industry they often seem to 
have done as well, if not better, than this. A secretary 
from a college taking her first job can expect £6 Ios. a 
week, against 25s. to 30s. before the war, and shop 
assistants’ pay has risen almost as much. In real terms 
(ie., after making allowance for the rise in the cost of 
living), the average teenage boy factory workers seems 
to be §5 per cent better off than before the war, and the 
girl secretary can be as much as 75 per cent better off ; 
this compares with a rise in living standards of 35 per 








95 
cent for the male industrial worker and 7 per cent for 
the community as a whole. 

In all probability, the rise in teenagers’ casual spend- 
ing money has been greater still. A main reason for this 
—and a major feature of the present British social 
scene—is the sudden, temporary and quite unwonted 
prosperity that can now strike the British working 
family as most of its children pass into their teens. To 
take a fairly extreme case. A family with four boys and 
one girl between the ages of 9 and 14, where the father 
earned the 1951 average industrial wage of £8 3s. a 
week, would have had to live on £475 a year (including 
family allowances) then. Today, if all the children’ 
are at work and the father earns today’s average indus- 
trial wage, the family will have an income of £1,840 
a year net of income tax. That, incidentally, is the 
equivalent of a before-tax income of £2,050 a year for 
the family of similar size with only one breadwinner. 
The change in living standards is so abrupt and, because 
the children will soon float off into matrimony, so tem- 
porary, that comparatively little adjustment is made in 
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expenditure on essentials (including the rent, which is 
probably still subsidised) ; a lot of the extra money is 
therefore left with the teenagers for their luxuries. 
Hence the full dance halls, the huge sales of “ pop” 
records, the expensive teddy boy or teddy girl clothes, 
the juvenile drunkenness figures and the rest. 

Another result, of course, is that the young can afford 
to marry earlier ; in 1955, one in ten girls, and one in 
forty boys, got married before they were 21, propor- 
tions in both cases double those for 1938. But although 
increased earnings may be one reason for earlier mar- 
riages, it is certainly not the only one. Another can 
be inferred from the fact that 54 per cent. of all girls 
who married before 21 and had children in the 
first two years of marriage did so within less than 
nine months of their wedding day. Unfortunately, too, 
in spite of all this wealth, the recent trend of crime 
among the teenagers has been markedly upwards— 
especially in robbery and housebreaking, which lead to 
three-quarters of juvenile convictions. In 1956, one 
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out of 91 boys between 16 and 21 was found guilty of 
an indictable offence, and since many cases never reach 
the courts, the proportion of boys breaking the law 
during the year was probably nearer one in 50. This 
is at least three times the crime rate for men, and one 
of the more gloomy aspects of the coming teenage bulge 
looks like being the need, between now and 1964, to 
expand borstal facilities very considerably. 


jon prosperity of teenagers—and of families with 
teenage children—provides a strong case for look- 
ing at the incidence of tax rates at different stages of 
the ordinary family’s life ; perhaps taxes should not 
be graduated according to individual incomes earned, 
but only according to incomes available per member 
of the family. One reason why nothing has been done 
about this, however, may be that part of the problem 
of excessively gilded youth looks like being very tem- 
porary. As the diagram shows, the number of people 
between 16 and 21 will increase by a million in the 
next decade, and the number reaching the labour market 
will expand still faster if national service is ended. Even 
in the next five years, the number starting work is 
expected to rise by 40 per cent, while trends in office 
automation and self-service shops may hit at the demand 
for labour in jobs in which a high percentage of 
juveniles are employed. It seems unlikely, therefore, 
that the wages of young people will rise in the next ten 
years by anything like as much as they have done since 
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the war. In real terms, they are quite likely to fall. 

This may be no bad thing. But it only emphasises 
the pressing problem of how best to make use 
of this influx of young people ; if properly trained, 
they could go a long way towards providing the tech- 
nicians and skilled workers which Britain so much 
needs. Unfortunately this is nothing like so easy as it 
sounds. Apart from the difficulty of finding sufficient 
instructors, the craft unions use apprenticeship schemes 
largely as a method of restricting entry into their trade, 
and they have no wish to see them expanded. Even 
if the unions would agree, many small businesses (and 
some large ones) are unwilling to release employees 
for training. 


- Another, less tangible, challenge will be how to give 
these young people a chance to develop any qualities of 
leadership they may possess. This will be all the more 
important now that national service, which could give 
a boy a chance to show his mettle outside his job, is 
to be abolished. There is going to be scope here for 
much more work along the lines of the youth club 
organisation, the Outward Bound Schools, and so on. 
Teenagers in the fifties have been lucky ; teenagers in 
the sixties will be more numerous, probably less 
blatantly prosperous, and many may have a chip on 
their shoulders in consequence. To save them from 
being a much more real problem than their elders is 


a challenge that the country does not look at all ready 
to meet. 
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MR THORNEYCROFT’S RESIGNATION 


The New Team 


ROBABLY the choice of Mr Heathcoat Amory as Chan- 
P cellor was determined simply by the fact that he was 
the senior minister whom Mr Macmillan had marked out 
as next in line for appointment to one of the really top 
posts. It is also true, however, that the resolute sup- 
porters of disinflation among the civil servants at the 
Treasury may well have welcomed him as the Conserva- 
tive minister most nearly in Mr Thorneycroft’s image ; 
after all, he served his apprenticeship in economic manage- 
ment under Mr Thorneycroft at the Board of Trade. Among 
the other possible condidates, Mr Macleod might have been 
regarded as too keen on encouraging expansion, as distinct 
from containing inflation; Mr Maudling might seem too 
expert an economist in his own right; Sir David Eccles might 
have been regarded as a difficult choice for other reasons. 
So Mr Heathcoat Amory comes to Great George Street 
with the maximum of geodwill possible in the circumstances, 
He will have the benefit of intermittent economic advice 
from Mr Maudling, who already has three other jobs ; 
indeed Mr Maudling’s present role of revolving round 


Whitehall like a sputnik is one that would seem to the out- 
sider to be oddly uncomfortable and heroic. The new Chan- 
cellor’s only other political aide, as Financial Secretary, is 
to be Mr Simon, Mr Butler’s former bright young man at 
the Home Office, and the Conservatives’ first rising dis- 
covery among their lawyers for some time (the last man who 
was usually given that appellation was the present Foreign 
Secretary). Mr Simon’s inquiring mind will presumably 
be turned mainly, not to matters of high policy, but to 
details of expenditure and tax reform ; there is room for 
such a mind, particularly if it is one prepared to be beastly 
to the Inland Revenue. 

To fill the gaps caused by Mr Heathcoat Amory’s promo- 
tion, two personable middle-rank Conservative politicians, 
Mr Hare and Mr Soames, go to the Ministries of Agricul- 
ture and War respectively. Mr Hare takes up office uncom- 
fortably near the time for the annual farm price review ; 
he may be helped, though he ought not to be, by the fact 
that Mr Heathcoat Amory is now the gamekeeper turned 
from poacher. Unfortunately, there is an objection of prin- 
ciple to be entered against Mr Hare’s appointment. Surely 
it is a Mistake to appoint a Conservative Minister of Agricul- 
ture who is not only a dairy farmer himself but sits for a 


conceivably marginal (majority 7,190) agricultural consti- 
tuency ? 
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Without New Revolt? 


HILE Mr Macmillan was blandly describing the 
V4 resignation of the entire political team at the 
Treasury as “local difficulties” which had recently caused 
him a “little anxiety,” the rest of the Government was 
laying on the biggest public relations drive one can 
remember to explain why the explosion had occurred. The 
dominant point made—in public speeches, in personal talks, 
and in Lord Hailsham’s anxious message to Conservative 
constituency organisations—was that the quarrel implies no 
retreat by the Government from a stern policy to defend 
sterling. The argument was about means not ends. 

Mr Thorneycroft’s most obvious targets, for the £40 to 
£50 million of additional economies he wanted to secure 
would have been the £70 million odd a year that is still 
spent on subsidising school meals, welfare milk, national 
milk, cod-liver oil and the like ; perhaps because stringent 
cuts here would have affected agriculture as well as social 
policy, however, a rearrangement (which would have meant 
a cut) in the system of family allowances, and an increase 
in national insurance contributions, were also put up for 
consideration. The Cabinet’s main objection to this list 
was the very bad one that it might affect the “climate” 
for wage claims. This was reinforced, however, by an 
exasperated feeling that the whole quarrel was in some way 
a quarrel de minimis. It seemed odd to the Cabinet that 
a Chancellor should resign because of a dispute about less 
than £50 million of planned government expenditure— 
especially when it is remembered that in the five full fiscal 
years of Conservative power planned government expendi- 
ture has differed from actual eventual government expendi- 
ture by an average of £150 million a year (sometimes up, 
sometimes down) anyway. Moreover, the ceiling for the 
coming year’s investment by the nationalised industries was 
a figure of £1,500 million guessed by the Treasury for such 
expenditure in 1957 ; there are signs that it may have been 
an over-estimate of actual past expenditure and that there 
was some “ give” written into the figures. The ceiling 
which Mr Thorneycroft demanded for government current 
expenditure, and for which he has now resigned, was a 
ceiling to be set by a figure in which there was no give at all. 

Thus, perhaps unfairly, is the case for saying that Mr 
Thorneycroft protested too much. And, however unfair, 
it is a case which, on present evidence, seems likely to be 
accepted without great revolt by Conservatives in the con- 
stituencies and on the back benches in Parliament. Mr 
Butler is reported to have told a correspondent on Tuesday 
that, by and large, the “ rocks of the party—the chairmen 
of committees and so on—seem to be behind the Govern- 
ment.” The Government had not been at all sure that 
they would be on Monday night. 


EAST-WEST RELATIONS 


Why Did He Say It? 


R MACMILLAN’S broadcast last Saturday was of a kind 
M to evoke the question ““ Why did he say it ? ” rather 
than the question “ What did he say ?” What he said was 
that in pursuit of some agreement with the Russians for 
disarmament and the relief of tension, 


We could start by a solemn pact of non-aggression. It 
would do no harm. It might do good. 
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Could we ? No one can tell for certain, but it seems more 
probable that anything like a general pact would have to 
come after, not before, the armaments race had been slowed 
down and the asperities of the cold war tempered. This, or 
something more like it, was evidently what the Foreign 
Office wished the Prime Minister had said, for it explained 
on Monday that “what he was really saying” was that 
“such a pact, to complete the agreements, might do some 
good.” 

However, the Prime Minister chose his words, and it is 
not hard to conjecture that he had his reasons for choosing 
them. The climate of feeling in Europe has lately been 
such that other men, certainly not less closely identified 
with the military solidarity of Nato than he, have been 
finding it expedient to express a readiness to explore ground 
for possible western agreement with the Russians. Dr 
Adenauer, with his unequalled feeling for the German 
climate, is one. This country is no exception ; why should 
it be ? But Mr Macmillan had a more specific reason for 
making his affirmation of willingness to talk and “ perhaps,” 
as he said, “to get the path ready for a meeting of heads 
of government.” Just about to set off for India, he may 
well have thought it useful to indicate before he went that 
his mind is not as tightly shut against ideas of compromise, 
or as dominated by preoccupations of military preponder- 
ance, as people in Asia assume the minds of western states- 
men to be. 

There is always a risk that such an indication may rock 
the boat of western solidarity, but it need not; it “ may 
even do good.” On the other hand, to treat Mr Mac- 
millan’s obiter dictum as a substantial stroke of statesman- 
ship would be altogether out of proportion. Western 
leaders, and (let it be hoped) Russian leaders, too, will 
probably go on groping aloud for ways out of the wood ; 
but this particular way of the non-aggression pact has been 
advertised by the Russians before ; it is not going to catch 
on now. 


How Many are Left? 


ECAUSE the total strength of the Russian armed forces 
has never been divulged, the reductions which the 
Russians announce from time to time do not make the 
impression in the West that might be expected. The latest 
cut, of 300,000 men, to be carried out by the end of the year, 
was announced on Monday; there have been previous 
announcements of reductions, in August 1955 of 640,000, 
and in May 1956, of 1,200,000 men. The Soviet deputy 
foreign minister, who made the announcement on Monday, 
refused to say whether the number of Russians under arms 
would now be brought below the three million mark. This 
reticence is rather curious, since according to western intelli- 
gence estimates, the number of men in the Soviet armed 
forces should now stand (before the cuts) at some 3,200,000 
—provided, that is, that the previously announced cuts have 
really been carried out, a point which the West has no means 
of checking, and on which the figures from communist 
sources cast some doubt. 

Lacking adequate or reliable information about Soviet 
armed manpower, the West suspects, probably rightly, that 
the Russians do not intend to lose their preponderance. 
Yet the shortage of civilian manpower, which the low birth- 
rate during the war years is beginning to make more acute, 
must make the Russian leaders anxious to get men back into 
the factories and on to the land. Their present lead in 
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long-range weapons presumably allows them to feel they 
can do so more safely; while the West’s post-sputnik 
reappraisal of defence planning and of policy towards Russia 
makes this a good moment to squeeze the maximum propa- 
ganda effect out of the cuts. 

With so much talk of disengagement in central Europe 
in the air, it is not surprising that the Russians specifically 
announced the withdrawal and disbandment of 41,000 men 
from Germany and of 17,000 from Hungary. They are 
presenting this to the world as proof that they want the idea 
of disengagement to be taken seriously. Yet the cuts still 
leave strong forces behind. In Eastern Germany there will 
still be around 17 Soviet divisions ; while there will still be 
more than twice as many Soviet soldiers in Hungary as there 
were before October, 1956. Mr Kadar is nowhere near 
redeeming his promise to get rid of all Russian troops. 


BUSES 


Lower Sights 


EDNESDAY’S talks on the London busmen’s pay claim 
WX were an interesting anti-climax. This was the third 
time London Transport had met the union representatives 
to say that it would not give a pay increase this year. The 
two sides spent six hours discussing whether London Trans- 
port really meant it. The final decision was to refer the 
dispute to Sir Wilfred Neden, the Chief Industrial Com- 
missioner at the Ministry of Labour ; he is being asked by 
the union if he can suggest any machinery of investigation 
through which negotiations might be resumed. 

The union’s decision to cal] in Sir Wilfred Neden, instead 
of to call a strike, has two implications. The first, of course, 
is that any machinery of investigation is bound to be a 
machinery for some delay ; the union is still eager not tu 
be the first on to the battlements in the wages struggle this 
winter. The second point, however, is that all the union 
seems to be thinking of now is an increase for some of its 
members, not necessarily all of. them. It wants some 
examination of the fact that certain groups of London bus- 
men—for example, the crews of buses in Central London— 
have done worse than other groups in recent annual pay 
awards. This is a notable lowering of Mr Cousins’s 
sights. Even with these lower sights, however, he should 
not be allowed to hit his target. This is not only because of 
the consequences that a rise for even some London busmen 
could have on all other pay awards ; the need for a standstill 
is reinforced by London Transport’s present commercial 
quandary, especially in central London. 


Empty Seats 


ONDON TRANSPORT’S commercial reasons for refusing 
L any pay increase to its busmen were revealed by a 
statement from its chairman last weekend. Sir John 
Elliot announced that London’s buses and underground 
trains are now carrying half a million people a day less than 
they were at this time last year, and that total travel by 
public transport is now 16 per cent below the level for 1950. 
Buses, which carry half of their passengers on the 3d. 
minimum fare, are particularly affected. As late as 1952 the 
minimum charge was still 13d. ; it went up to 2d. in that 
year, to 23d. in 1955, and to 3d. in 1957. There is now 
quite strong evidence that the demand for bus journeys, at 
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any rate over short distances, is elastic. Midland Red, the 
largest provincial bus company, has just recognised this 
by reducing its minimum fares by 3d. 

That step would probably help in London too. But 
London Transport’s principal emphasis is being laid on 
competition from private cars, which not only reduce the 
number of passengers carried, and thus raise costs, but 
also force buses to work over routes so packed with traffic 
that people find it quicker to walk short distances than to 
take a 3d. ride. It is to the problem of relieving traffic 
congestion that London Transport’s main efforts are now 
turned. A good deal is being achieved along these lines. 


Bus routes are being localised so that more buses travel 


to and from central London, but less travel through it ; 
vigorous steps are being taken by imspectors to stop 
bunching ; and last month, the world’s first electronic system 
for bus control, BESI, was put into operation on Route 74. 
But buses in central London, where much of the short 
distance travelling is done, still average only 73 mph ; and 
indiscriminate parking, which causes so much of the trouble, 
continues as before, while the test case for meters in 
Mayfair drags on for month after month. 

The problem of private parking in London will obviously 
have to be tackled some day soon, preferably by vigorous 
use of the meter system ; but meanwhile London Transport 
has its own part to play in removing the congestion from 
which it suffers, but which it also very largely creates. In 
few large foreign cities that one can think of is the casual 
traveller so profusely served by buses, travelling in almost 
every direction, as he is in central London. If the number 
of buses running in daytime through, say, Piccadilly and 
the Strand were cut by a half, would that make London 
Transport better off or worse off ? If it would make it 
better off, then by all means axe the schedule. 


AFRO-ASIANS 


Cairo’s Permanent Guests 


HE first meeting of the new Afro-Asian People’s 

Solidarity Council was held in Cairo over the weekend. 
This body theoretically represents the “delegates” who 
attended the recent conference in that city, the majority of 
whom, in turn, represent nobody but themselves. The 
council is not, however, as significant a legacy of the con- 
ference as the permanent secretariat that is being set up 
in Cairo. The Russian and Chinese secretaries will not, 


numerically, swamp their eight colleagues, but, as they 


enjoy the full support of powerful states, they will automati- 
cally carry greater weight than the genuinely non-official 
secretaries. In short, Russia has gained what must have 
been its main objectives in sponsoring the conference from 
behind the scenes: acceptance as an “ Afro-Asian ” nation, 
and a recognised office for the further dissemination of 
propaganda in Africa and Asia (through the journal to be 
published by the secretariat.) 

A Soviet success of a more dramatic order was the 
“ unconditional ” offer of aid that made headlines throughout 
the non-communist world. In The Economist last week it 
was pointed out that Russia’s own record made no mention 
of a promise of aid. Chapter and verse are worth giving. 
There is no doubt that a verbal offer was made by Mr 
Arzumanian, one of the Soviet delegates, for it was reported 
by the international news agencies from Cairo, with cir- 
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cumstantial references to the applause that greeted it. On 
the other hand, the Tass agency report of Mr Arzumanian’s 
speech as it appeared in Provda of December 29th, and 
as it was distributed in English, made no mention of a 
Russian offer. But elsewhere in the same issue of Pravda 
the offer was put into the mouth of Mr Arzumanian—in a 
quotation from the Egyptian newspaper Al Gomhouria. 
One inference could be that Mr Arzumanian spoke out of 
turn; another, that the Russians, while out for world 
headlines, had no intention of leaving the offer on the 
formal record. 

President Nasser, who drew dividends from the con- 
ference in the shape’ of resolutions condemning 
“imperialism ” in Algeria, Cyprus and other areas in which 
he has displayed interest, cannot, however, have been 
entirely pleased by the dominant role played by the 
communists. Indeed, he is credibly reported to have 
complained to the Egyptian delegates that things were 
getting out of hand. In the long run, he may find the 
activity of the new secretariat in Cairo an onerous price to 
pay for Afro-Asian “ leadership.” 


MIDDLE EAST 


Well-Advertised Money 


LEISURELY seven weeks after General Amer, the 
A Egyptian war minister, returned from the Soviet 
Union brandishing the promise of economic aid, Dr Aziz 
Sidky, the minister of industry, has gone otf to Moscow 
to fix the details. The Russians have promised Egypt credit 
up to £62 million—and the Czechs have put their name 
down for another £20 million—towards a five-year plan 
of industrial development. However, when it comes to 
signing the agreement, the Russians may follow the prece- 
dent they set with Syria and decline to commit themselves 
to a sum. Repayment, at 2} per cent interest, will not 
apparently start until 1963, when the plan should theo- 
retically be completed, and will then be spread over twelve 
years. 

The Egyptian plan in its most ambitious form has been 
estimated to cost about £230 million, of which £160 million 
would have to be in foreign currency. If the plan were 
the Egyptian government’s only major commitment, it 
would be easier to see how it could foot its share of the 
bill. But there is also the question of compensation for 
the Suez Canal company shareholders—and President 
Nasser has not dropped the idea of building the Aswan 
High Dam. When he opened the National Assembly in 
July, he said that plans were complete for the first five-year 
stage of the dam project. This would cost £60 million, 
of which £28 million would be in foreign currency, taken 
from the proceeds from the Suez Canal. 

The burden on the Syrian economy if its development 
programme is carried through is even more unrealistic. 
The seven-year programme for developing electric power, 
irrigation, communications and mineral deposits is esti- 
mated to cost £200 million. The Russians have never said 
publicly how much of this they will provide, but reports 
from Damascus say that the ratio of foreign to Syrian 
currency will be 6 to 14. This would mean that the 
Russians contribute £60 million and the Syrians, in the 
form of labour and local materials, £140 million. (The 
Czechoslovak loan of £60 million for factory equipment is 
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for the second stage of economic development, and would 
not apparently be used to help finance the nineteen projects 
in the Soviet agreement.) In 1956 the Syrians spent £14 
million on economic development (and a good deal of this 
was in the end diverted to defence) out of a budget of £36 
million. It is clear that overwhelmingly more money is 
needed if the seven-year plan is to be carried out. 

The Russians have contrived to leave the impression that 
not only are they paying the lion’s share of the Syrian 
scheme, but that all the credit will be automatically avail- 
able. But the truth is that each individual project has to 
be approved by Russian technicians, and only then is the 
credit for that project advanced. This could mean that 
the completion of the Syrian loan—and presumably of the 
Egyptian too—depends on the continuing good will of the 
Soviet Union. 


* 


MALTA 


Mr Mintoff Unrepentant 


R MINTOFF has made an adroit reply to the message 
which the Colonial Secretary sent to him with the 
request that it be read during the debate on the resolution 
to “ break the ties” with Britain because of dockyard redun- 
dancies. The men dismissed a few weeks ago have provi- 
dentially been re-absorbed (as Mr Mintoff knew they would 
be) in civil work, and an adventitious ship repairing contract 
ensures that other dockyard redundancies will be taken up 
for the time being. As there is to be no immediate unemploy- 
ment, Mr Mintoff is able to extricate himself neatly with the 
cool announcement that though the resolution is to remain 
on the record, it will not be implemented “ so long as Britain 
keeps faith with her pledge of keeping intact the level of em- 
ployment.” This pledge, like the constitutional power of the 
Maita government to cut ties, has been invented by Mr 
Mintoff, and Mr Lennox-Boyd should jump on it with both 
feet hard and at once. No such pledge has been given, or 
could be given ; the most that has been done—and that is 
probably far too much—is to undertake that employment in 
the dockyard will not fall below 12,000 for three years. 
But if this trick is not nailed, Mr Mintoff may go on from 
here to declare that Britain has promised to keep every 
Maltese in a job to the end of time. . 
Equally insidious is Mr Mintoff’s demand for “ new nego- 
tiations.” Negotiations have been going on for two years, 
and upon every conceivable issue. What Mr Mintoff is 
asking for in fact is still more money and more concessions 
on top of those already granted ; though his suggestion that 
these negotiations be undertaken “ in a spirit of give and take 
without predetermined formulas” will induce wry smiles 
in the Colonial Office. Does that mean that Mr Mintoff 
will give up the all-embracing formula of “ equivalence ” ? 
Nor should he be allowed to get away with his lengthy 
smear of the British Government, which is plainly as much 
directed at maintaining his grip on the Maltese people as at 
impressing British opinion. As our correspondent points 
out on page 124, Mr Lennox-Boyd’s message showed many 
Maltese that Britain could be tried too far. Nothing should 
be done to efface that impression. Mr Lennox-Boyd should 
not go “urgently” to Malta to make “amends” for the “up- 
heaval ” which defence changes entail for Malta’s economy 
by “ adopting remedies that ensure the survival of the people 
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of Malta.” Britain’s cheque-book should stay in Mr 
Heathcoat Amory’s pocket, and Mr Mintoff should be 
challenged to accept the generous terms already conceded 
for integration, or kindly to reveal to the Maltese some 
scheme of his own manufacture which guarantees perpetual 
full employment without British aid. 


HOTELS 


An Economic Paradox 


HE January number of Design—which is devoted to the 
T special needs of the hotel industry in architecture, 
furniture and equipment—slips from esthetics to econo- 
mics and raises questions of considerable public and com- 
mercial interest. More travel, whether for business or 
pleasure, means a bigger demand for hotel accommodation, 
The British Travel and Holidays Association, with its eye 
on the tourist trade, notes an imminent doubling of trans- 
Atlantic air capacity ; it is estimated that there will be 
50 per cent more cars in Europe three years hence ; what- 
ever may be Britain’s share of the implied growth of tourist 
travel, and however vulnerable tourism may be to short-term 
recession (holiday spending, an eminently elastic item in 
most personal budgets, takes a disproportionate knock from 
any general fall in incomes), the long-term market looks 
exceedingly buoyant. 

On the face of it, therefore, the hotel industry should offer 
an outstandingly profitable field for investment. In fact, 
a mere handful of new hotels have been built in Britain 
since the war, and the experts whose discussion is sum- 
marised in Design take an almost unanimously gloomy view 
of their prospects. Modernisation is a better bet, and has 
provided 500 new rooms in London alone ; but this com- 
pares with a shortage, estimated by the BTHA, of ten times 
as many. Even modernisation is expensive, and the higher 
the proportion of tourist to “commercial” trade the more 
forbidding becomes the problem of the dead season. 

There are ways of alleviating these difficulties. One is 
to aim at the right target—de luxe or tourist-class trade as 
the case may be—with standards of accommodation, food 
and service all in keeping. Another, perhaps the most hope- 
ful for new construction, is the lucrative letting by hotels 
of one or more lower floors for shops and offices. Another, 
of course, is sheer ingenuity in the maximum use of space. 
Another, rather wistfully recommended by Design’s experts, 
is the lowering of equipment costs by specialisation and 
by longer runs in the relevant industries. 

The truth is, however, that the by no means cheap prices 
of British hotels have only been kept from rising even 
higher, in face of the running costs imposed by the Catering 
Wages Act, by what amounts to continuous raiding of the 
industry’s amortisation and obsolescence funds. The new 
and ultimately inescapable level of costs is as much a fact 
as the new level of demand. Whether the industry should 
be subsidised, directly or indirectly, in the interests of its 
status as No. 1 dollar earner, is a question of national 
policy ; such subsidies would be on an exact economic par 
with those devices which, when applied to goods, have been 
internationally condemned and (on paper anyway) re- 
nounced. Failing subsidy, hotel owners and travellers alike 
might as well face the fact that charges must rise—indeed 
ought to rise—very substantially. To talk in the same 
breath of “ shortage” and the impossibility of meeting it 
without loss is economic nonsense. 
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INTERNATIONAL MONETARY FUND 


Bailing Out France 


RANCE expects a lot from M. Monnet’s visit to Wash- 
F ington—the release of the remaining $262.5 million 
of its quota in the International Monetary Fund and a loan 
of some $200 million from the Export-Import Bank. The 
French hope that these loans, together with their own efforts 
to put their house in order, will tide them over their 
exchange difficulties in 1958 ; especially if they can obtain 
as well a large further extension of credit facilities in the 
European Payments Union. 

France’s hopes may well be satisfied and its day of reckon- 
ing put off once more. But there is no doubt that the 
French loans are causing a good deal of heart-searching 
both in the United States Administration and in the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. The liquid resources of the IMF 
are low. There is a danger that if France goes away satis- 
fied, other importunate customers like India and Japan will 
be difficult to refuse. The IMF was of course designed 
in part to tide countries over temporary exchange difficul- 
ties. But it was not intended to promote inflation or sus- 
tained imprudent policies of expansion. As the exchange 
problems of a number of countries have become urgent in 
the past year, discussion about the role of such international 
sources of finance has grown. 

One of the main weaknesses of the IMF in the past seems 
to have been the automatic nature of the credit facilities it 
provides. Each country has a quota; each has tended to 
regard this as a reserve on which it can automatically draw. 
The IMF might well be able to play a more active part 
in keeping the flow of international payments going 
if it had greater discretionary powers to raise money from 
countries that have plenty of foreign exchange and lend it 
to those that have not. But such loans have only a limited 
value unless they can be used as a means of pressing for 
more prudent policies in the borrowing country and to 
strengthen the hand of the international institution acting 
for the world trading community. 

At one time it seemed that the present “ liquidity ” crisis 
in several countries might provide an opportunity to move 
in this direction. There has been talk of a new severity 
in the grant of the second half of IMF. quotas, linked with 
a more vigorous effort to compel countries to put their 
domestic affairs in shape. But when France asks for cash it 
can use its political weakness as an overriding argument: 
the danger of communism, or of an anti-communist coup. 
The IMF and the EPU may find themselves forced to 
depart from strict economic precepts on political grounds. 


ECONOMIC PROSPECT 


Europe Marks Time 


CONOMIC growth in Europe, as in Britain, is slowing 
E down. Throughout the first nine months of last year 
the rate of industrial growth slackened ; since the summer 
the trend has continued. Outside the United Kingdom, 
the most notable slackening has been in western 
Germany. There, partly through a check to exports, indus- 
trial production has been:running only some § per cent 
higher than a year before, considerably less than the record 
figures of earlier years. But the pace in other European 
countries, too, has eased. 
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The timing of the slowdown has varied from one country 
to another. The easing of the investment boom has made 
itself felt most notably in steel and some branches of engin- 
eering. Countries like Belgium, and in some measure Ger- 
many, being highly dependent on the international market 
for those products, have felt the pinch. Belgian output 
may actually have fallen. Those countries that had been 
forced to adopt restrictive policies for balance-of-payments 


reasons—the Netherlands and Sweden, for example—seem 
to have been affected first by the slower rate of growth. 
France, pursuing growth at any foreign exchange cost, and 
Italy, were the two main exceptions to the summer check. 
But in both those countries the weakening of demand 
abroad, and in France import restrictions, have brought 
a marked hesitation in the last few months. 

The economy of western Europe is not in recession ; the 
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Strategic and Tactical 


HE words “strategic” and 

“tactical” are beginning to be 
used very loosely and confusingly in 
relation to thermonuclear weapons. In 
the past, strategy and tactics related 
not to weapons, but to objectives in 
warfare—the first referring broadly to 
the grand design, ér possibly to par- 
ticular campaigns, the second to 
methods of winning particular battles 
or manceuvres. The same weapons, 
infantry, cavalry, artillery or ships, 
were employed both in strategy or 
tactics, By derivation, a “ strategic 
weapon” has now become a weapon 
that can be used to further strategy in 
war—which means in effect a weapon 
which is used against an enemy’s war- 
making potential—whether its indus- 
tries, or its economic organisation, or 
its will to fight on. Until the coming 
of atomic bombs, there were no 
“strategic weapons,” only the use of 
weapons strategically (for example, the 
use of warships to enforce economic 
blockade). 

The question arises now only because 
of the very wide-ranging explosive 
effects of modern weapons, which often 
cannot be confined precisely to any 
battlefield or tactical target. Even so, 
the old classification by use and not by 
nature still holds. A large proportion 
of these modern devices, whether ex- 
plosive or infective, could still be used 
either in a strategic or in a tactical 
role—according to how they are de- 
livered. The following classification 
may serve to show that labels cannot 
be pinned on any weapon easily. 


I. WEAPONS 


1. Bacteriological weapons. These 
are almost wholly strategic, in the sense 
that they could hardly be used in a 
battle at all. 


2. Gases. In the past these have 
only been used tactically—to win 
battles. The improved modern versions 
are still mainly suitable in such uses, 
whether alone or in conjunction with 
atomic weapons, but they could in 
quantity be used strategically—i.e. 
against industrial concentrations, etc. 


_ 3. Atomic Warheads. These can, 
irrespective of size, all be used in 
tactical as well as strategic roles: e.g. 


a megaton bomb could be dropped on 
a fleet at sea as the most economic 
weapon to destroy it; a nominal 
(Hiroshima-size) bomb can be used 
equally to destroy cities or military 
formations on land; a “low yield” 
bomb could be used strategically in the 
sense of being used to destroy a par- 
ticular strategic target—such as the 
War Office or the Pentagon ; but its 
main role would be as an economical 
substitute for a normal artillery 
barrage by sea or land, or for a pattern 
of anti-aircraft shells. 


Il. MEANS OF DELIVERY 


1. Long range ballistic rockets (US 
Atlas, Titan, 5,000-6,000 miles). These 
are almost certainly suited to strategic 
roles only—for wrecking industrial 
cities and the fabric of organised 
society.* Normally they are expected 
to have atomic warheads but could 
conceivably deliver (1) and (2) above 
as well, but hardly in quantities large 
enough to justify the cost. 


2. Intermediate range ballistic 
rockets (US Army Thor, Fupiter, US 
Navy Polaris, Triton, British Missile 
X). All these seem also to have 
a strategic role; the shorter range is 
merely an interim stage of (1), or 
adapted to delivery from nearer bases. 
But they could have a battle role—e.g. 
against the known position of fleets, 
armies, air bases and even launching 
sites when more accurate.* 


3. Short range ground-to-ground 
missiles of both the ballistic and aero- 
dynamic types. The very short range 
varieties (US Honest fohn, Corporal, 
Sergeant, 50 miles, and Redstone, 200 
miles)* are tactical weapons in the 
modern setting (though in the smaller 
military arenas of even 50 years ago 
they would have been deemed 
strategic). Weapons that carry 700- 
1,000 miles (US Matador, Regulus)* 
have both roles, according to the 
nature of the conflict and their own 
location. In a limited conflict, if such 
is possible, they could presumably 
knock out the vital zones of both con- 
testants ; even in a big war, they could 
make a strategic contribution. 


4. Atomic Cannon. US*. Having a 
range of only 20 miles, these are con- 
fined to tactical roles by land or sea. 


5. Ground-to-air (US Nike-Her- 





cules)* (US Talos, and _ air-to-air 
Genie): tactical. 


6. Air-to-ground missiles, or “ stand- 
off bombs” although inherently short 
range, are designed primarily for use 
with bombers on strategic missions, 
lengthening their range and enabling 
them to avoid defences. 


7. “ Air breathing ” long-range robot 
aircraft (US Snark, 5,000 miles) are 
suited to strategic roles only. 


8. Long range air strike forces— 
might seem to have only strategic 
Significance, but again if these were 
sent from a distance merely to redress 
a battle situation in a place where other 
means of delivery could not be em- 
ployed so well, they could have a 
tactical role. V-bombers attacked, if 
inaccurately, the Egyptian forces on 
the Suez Canal in November, 1956. 

9. Intermediate range air strike 
forces; they have obvious tactical 
roles, however armed; but they can 
have strategic roles, if armed with 
hydrogen or even “ nominal ” bombs in 
quantity if (a) they are located near 
enough to the enemy’s homeland ; 
(b) their range can be lengthened 
because the crews are sacrificed ; (c) 
they are refuelled in air; (d) they 
carry a flying missile which lengthens 
their range enough. 


10. Short range strike forces: 


tactical. 


It follows from all this that what 
counts is the way in which the weapons 
and delivery vehicles are used, their 
location, and their number. (Enough 
A-bombs, dropped together, add up to 
one H-bomb.) No hard and fast line 
can be drawn. Once a state has the 
atomic bomb its ability to influence the 
strategic balance of power, as distinct 
from the tactical course of a battle, 
depends on what means of delivery it 
possesses, And the whole argument is 
still theoretical, not to say academic, 
even though the words “ strategical ” 
and “tactical” are so much bandied 
about; to the recipient of the latest 
explosives, it is a distinction without a 
difference. And to the expert, though 
the strategic results of dropping two 
“ nominal” atomic bombs on Japan are 
known, it is still surmise what would 
happen if an attempt were made to use 
these weapons tactically. 


* Denotes that Russians are known 
to have weapons in this class, with 
atomic warheads, 
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labour market is still tight in many countries, and there 
is not much productive capacity unemployed outside the 
United Kingdom. Some sectors of industry, notably cars 
and a number of other consumer industries, are still work- 
ing at full speed. Still, Europe is tending to mark time ; 
a new impulse may be needed before the boom can resume. 


EDUCATION 


Heads Together 


ELL-TO-DO parents burdened with intelligent families 

must have pricked up their ears last week when Mr 
A. H. Jennings told the conference of the Incorporated Asso- 
ciation of Headmasters (the state schools equivalent of the 
Headmasters Conference) of what looked like a new way of 
getting round the means test if their children win a local 
authority scholarship to the university. Mr Jennings is 
reported to have told of a father who went to a solicitor and 
legally disowned his son, in order that the local authority, 
finding him without means of any kind, would be compelled 
to give him a full grant on the strength of the scholarship 
which he had won. Unfortunately, if Mr Jennings’s story 
is really true, it seems that the father must have pulled a 
fast one. The law of disinheritance does not really seem to 
enter into this matter. In common law, parents’ responsi- 
bility for children terminates at sixteen, and the means test 
is apparently not tied to any legal definition of parent. If 
a school leaver gets a scholarship, the local authority 
requires from the parent, guardian or other relative in loco 
parentis the buff form duly filled in with a statement of 
means. In rare cases orphans do fill in their own buff forms, 
but it seems open to a local authority, if it finds that an 
orphan has a rich relative, to require this next-of-kin, or 
even remote-of-kin, to fill in the form. It is up to the 
scholarship-winner to possess form-filling parents or guar- 
dians. 

If an actual case of a local authority increasing its grant to 
a “disinherited ” winner of a university scholarship has 
occurred, this was certainly not one of force majeure ; local 
authorities give or withhold at their own discretion—and 
there is little uniformity about the way they do so. Hard 
bullying by a determined parent sometimes yields a bigger 
grant ; presumably this is all that must have happened in 
the case Mr Jennings quoted. 

The headmasters attacked the rigidities of the educational 
system at many points, and with many telling quotes. Thus 
“children today have three parentt—Mummy, Daddy and 
Telly.” And the story was told of one headmaster who had 
recently informed a certain examining board that he would 
not submit any more candidates to it, because he got more 
passes from another board. This last point—about the un- 
evenness of the standard of examining for GCE—is one of 
which the Ministry of Education is ruefully aware. 


PUBLISHING 


No End of Books 


RECORD total of 20,719 new titles were published in 
Britain last year, including a marked revival in new 
fiction. Publishers are a little too quick to bewail this, 
associating a flood of new books with the ebb in sales that 
characterised the thirties. As the table below suggests, 1956 
was a remarkably prosperous year for publishers. It may 
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be that the increase in titles—and in reprints—which 
occured in 1957 was a natural reaction to bumper sales then. 


Personal Publishers’ New titles 
expenditure turnover ¢ published fT 
on books (£ mn.) (€ mn.) : 
Reprints 
Current 1948 Current Total andnew Fiction 
prices prices prices editions 
ee as ao 10-5 17,137 5,810 5,097 
TP vxiasei 10 15 10-7 16,219 5,307 wie 
eee 39 34 42-8 18,741 5428 4,181 
ae 40 35 44-9 18,257 5,523 4,301 
PE i evens 40 35 46-3 19,188 5846 4,204 
ae 44 37 49-4 19,962 5,770 3,702 
BEN sc exw 50 43 56-7 19,107 5,302 3,443 
WT apakin sie ec * 20,719 5,921 3,737 


* In the first quarter of 1957, publishers’ turnover was £13-8 million, 
compared with £11-95 million in corresponding quarter of 1956. 


+ Turnover statistics compiled by the Publishers’ Association; titles by 
The Bookseller. 


The figures in the first three columns of the table are 
interesting. The increase in book-buying since before the 
war has been much greater than most people would have 
suspected. So has the pace of the increase since the relative 
doldrums of 1952-54. The truth ‘is that books have stood 
up to the steady development of other media of entertain- 
ment and instruction extraordinarily well; and there is 
further ground for satisfaction in the fact that—taking a 
very rough and perhaps misleading average—the price of 
books fell in 1956. Even compared with 1938, books have 
risen by less than 80 per cent in price. 


VENEZUELA 


Shifting Sands 


AULTY organisation and bad security made the New 
Year rising in Venezuela misfire. The government 
got advance warning of the plot, and when the air force 
led off at Maracay, the air base fifty miles from Caracas, it 
got only limited and unconcerted support from the army ; 
the navy made no move at all. With several service chiefs 
in prison and other leaders of the revolt in refuge in 
Colombia, President Pérez Jiménez can claim that all is 
calm. But the revolt has shown that in spite of his pamper- 
ing of the officers, some of them at least are restive. The 
myth that the armed services are firmly on the side of the 
president is exploded. 

The president over-reached himself last month by hold- 
ing a plebiscite instead of presidential elections. The 
government claimed that 2.3 million people said “ yes ” to 
another five-year term of office for the president ; 500,000 
said “no.” Both the substance of the plebiscite and its 
form were an insult to the Venezuelan electors’ intelligence, 
of a kind for which the accumulating national wealth does 
not compensate. The regime has already been under fire 
from the Roman Catholic hierarchy ; the Archbishop of 
Caracas has formally denounced in a pastoral letter the mal- 
distribution of oil revenues. Although the causes are as 
different as the two presidents themselves, this addition of 
ecclesiastical censure to military discontent recalls the 
omens that preceded the fall of General Perén. An abor- 
tive air force rising signalled the revolution that ousted the 
Argentine dictator—who may now be fearing that his 
Caracas retreat is less secure than it looked. 

All this is an unfortunate prelude to what is believed to 
be the first visit to Latin America by a British President 
of the Board of Trade. Sir David Eccles is due to arrive in 
Caracas on Sunday. British governments have long 
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appeared to regard Latin America as half off the map, but 
the oil pinch a year ago gave a reminder of the riches of 
Venezuela. Sir David Eccles is right to cultivate friends 
in Latin America ; on sands as shifting as those in Caracas 
just now he may find it unusually hard to know where to 
put his feet. 


ISRAEL 


Mysterious Ways 


O dissolve a coalition and then to re-form it with no 
“Se at all is a curious manceuvre. Mr Ben-Gurion 
and his cabinet, including the two Achduth Avoda 
ministers who were in disgrace last week, are all back in 
their places. The coalition has reiterated its belief in 
collective responsibility and has bound itself to vote for all 
government measures. Although the prime minister has 
dropped his insistence that indiscreet ministers should be 
dismissed if two-thirds of the cabinet agree that they should 
be, the official secrets act is to be given some new tentacles 
that will stretch over the press as well as over the cabinet. 
Iu exchange, the prime minister has apparently promised 
to tell his ministers what he is doing before, rather than 
after, he does it. 

The coalition is predominantly left-wing, but with some 
parties considerably further to the left than others. The 
prime minister’s moderate labour party Mapai accepts 
Israel’s western connections as the basis of any realistic 
foreign policy; Achduth Avoda and, more particularly, 
Mapam, toy with the neutralism that seems to give the 
Arabs a better lever than Israel in world affairs. The prime 
minister, perhaps anticipating a cabinet flare-up over foreign 
alignments, may have decided to have the crisis in his own 
way, in his own time. Contriving to blanket the division 
about foreign policy, he chose instead that the crisis should 
occur on the narrow and uncontroversial issue of spilt 
cabinet secrets. The left-wing parties were outmanceuvred. 
They may have been preparing to jump off Mr Ben-Gurion’s 
wagon some time before next year’s elections, but they 
obviously concluded that a reputation for unreliability was 
no ticket on which to go into opposition. 

Election manceuvres may explain the upheaval. But it is 
difficult not to speculate on other reasons for Mr Ben-Gurion 
deciding, at this time, to consolidate his position. He may 
just have wanted to chasten the supporters of neutralism. 
But arms that Israel cannot get itself are piling up in the 
surrounding states. The more the western powers shrink 
from contact with the Jewish state, the more Israel is 
thrown back on its own resources. 


UNITED NATIONS 


A Conflict of Loyalties 


RESH representations by refugee Hungarians have again 

drawn attention to the curious case of Mr Bang-Jensen, 
who was suspended from his post in the United Nations 
Secretariat a month ago. Last year this Danish official 
served as deputy secretary to the committee appointed by 
the Assembly to report on Russia’s action in Hungary. 
Some of the refugees who testified before it, understandably 
afraid that Mr Kadar’s thugs would take reprisals against 
their relatives and friends, agreed to speak only on condi- 
tion that their identities were kept secret. Mr Bang-Jensen 
apparently promised some of them that he would not 
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divulge their names to any other persion whatsoever ; he 
believes that they would have refused to testify without this 
specific personal assurance. He has taken the relevant docu- 
ments into his own custody and refused to entrust them to 
that of the secretariat ; hence his suspension. 

Mr Hammarskjéld’s consequent dilemma is painful. No 
organisation can let its employees remove and retain its 
official records, however high their motives for doing so. 
Although Mr Bang-Jensen has been copiously reassured 
that no communist, or indeed any other, member of the 
Secretariat, would have access to the names of the anony- 
mous witnesses—it has been suggested that the papers 
should be sealed and locked away under the supervision 
of Mr Andersen, the Danish chairman of the committee, and 
of the secretary-general himself—he has so far maintained 
his stand, and has engaged lawyers to argue his case. An 
official inquiry has been set on foot, but it would tax the 
powers of a moral philosopher to say who is really right and 
who wrong in this matter. Mr Bang-Jensen originally erred 
in giving a promise inconsistent with his sworn loyalty to 
the international organisation. But one must respect a man 
who jeopardises his career for honest humanitarian reasons ; 
and it has to be conceded that, however watertight Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s precautions might be, the United Nations 
May some day change its procedures (and will some day 
change its secretary-general), while, on the other hand, 
police-state regimes tend to have elephantine memories, 
infinite patience, and inexorable vindictiveness. 


UGANDA 


Calmer Counsels 


T does not now look as if the resignation of two members 
I of the Uganda Legislative Council will spark a crisis 
in the territory. It is true that the Buganda electoral college 
and the Busoga district council have refused immediately 
to elect successors. But Busoga has agreed to hold direct 
elections later this year, which means that one will auto- 
matically be elected then ; while the obduracy of Buganda 
is not being carried as far as had at one time been supposed. 
Its other four members have not resigned. 

The more demagogic of the two Uganda parties, the 
Uganda National Congress, has condemned this small show 
of non-co-operation on the sensible grounds that constitu- 
tional progress can only be achieved in the Uganda Legis- 
lature, not outside it ; admittedly, its main motive in this 
statement is a desire to discredit the United Congress, which 
it regards as a breakaway and traditionalist body. Both 
organisations, nevertheless, have as their objective an in- 
crease in the number of African representative members, 
now 18 in a house of 60, all of which they want to be 
elected. Meanwhile the government has made some show 
of giving greater weight to African opinion in the Legis- 
lature by appointing a speaker to preside over the house in 
place of the Governor, by withdrawing the Resident for 
Buganda from it, and by adding three new backbench 
members, all Africans, two to vote in place of the governor 
(who had an ordinary and casting vote) and one in place 
of the Resident. These members will vote for the govern- 
ment on a confidence motion—but not necessarily at other 
times. When the Kabaka of Buganda makes his forth- 
coming brief private visit to Britain, polite efforts may be 
made to persuade him to look at Buganda’s cantankerous 
attitude in a new perspective. 
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CO-OPERATIVES 


Lost Impetus 


. . . and the best shop to shop is the Co-op shop! ” 
So sang Gracie Fields, long ago. Non-members of the 
co-operative movement, and probably the majority of 
members, generally get no further in the forming of an 
opinion than agreement or disagreement—variously qualified 
according to the goods they have in mind—with Gracie 
Fields. The wider co-operative ideal lost its momentum 
long ago ; merged in Labour politics, nibbled by apathy, dis- 
couraged by the failure of many producers’ co-operative 
ventures, it preserves what seems to the outsider to be 
an anemic and inconspicuous existence. 

‘The uphill job of keeping the co-operative dream—as 
distinct from the solidly prosperous co-operative trading 
organisation—alive and recognisable belongs to the Co- 
operative Union, which has just published a handbook 
on Co-operative Education.* The topics treated include 
technical training for employees; conferences, lectures, 
classes, informal study groups, and cultural activities, for 
members ; the education of consumers as such ; the Co- 
operative Youth Movement ; and committee and secretarial 
procedure. There is much good practical sense in almost 
every chapter—though that on the youth movement affords 
glimpses into a decidedly weird underworld of cranks. There 
is nothing, however, which could not equally be found in 
the ordinary run of commercial “How To...” sub- 
literature, the circulars of a summer school of any denomina- 
tion, or the house organ of a reasonably enlightened large 
firm. Significantly, the binding (though solid) is nasty, the 
printing dull, the layout ugly, the style undistinguished, and 
the illustrations abysmal. 

And these last points surely underline the whole problem. 
Why the co-operative movement, while honourably avoiding 
both outright shoddiness and the production of anything 
in anyway deleterious, should provide so many examples 
of dowdy hideousness in display, packaging, print, and 
some of its other activities is a question not to be answered 
offhand by a reference to its notoriously sub-standard top 
salaries. It seems likelier that these are the outward and 
visible signs of an inward and spiritual fustiness. Among 
the British working class today the live-minded and the 
idealistic, the rebellious, the devoted, the unconventionally 
creative, the gifted in organisation and democratic leader- 
ship, have other and mofe attractive openings for their 
aspirations ; to say nothing of the creaming-off process, 
ominous to the whole working class movement, which now 
recruits the brightest of each rising generation to the pro- 
fessional classes. Somewhere along the line, the co-opera- 
tive channel has got silted up ; its educational impetus, on 
the evidence of this book, is unlikely to be great enough 
to set the tide running again. 


« 


ARGENTINA 


Shopping in Moscow 


N Argentine economic mission is expected to leave this 
weekend for a round of visits in the Soviet Union and 
East Europe. The mission is armed with a credit balance of 


* Co-operative Education: A Handbook of Practical Guidance 
for Co-operative Educationists. Co-operative Union Ltd., 
Publications Department. 233 pages. 6s. 6d. 
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$30 million, the hope of additional loans and a long shopping 
list. The credit is a hangover from various trade agreements 
with the Soviet empire that fizzled out when General Perén 
was removed. But Buenos Aires is believed to have set its 
sights high. The republic’s economic recovery hangs on 
increased energy supply, and one of the provisional gov- 
ernment’s most intractable problems has been to borrow the 
money to develop oil resources without compromising the 
state fuel and power monopoly. 

A couple of months ago the Export-Import bank again 
refused to lend Argentina any more money, on the ground 
that its dollar balance was already too deeply in the red. But 
Argentina can only get straight by cutting its oil imports. 
The truth is that nationalised power concerns are as great 
an anathema to Washington as the suggestion of some kind 
of oil partnership is to Buenos Aires. 

So President Aramburu has turned to Moscow. If he is 
successful several other Latin American republics may 
follow his lead, for although Brazil has been much luckier 
than Argentina in borrowing western money, it too main- 
tains a state oil monopoly. Moscow is bound to welcome 
any such chance of establishing influence in the western 
hemisphere. But it may not be entirely fanciful to specu- 
late whether the Soviet Union is not particularly interested 
in Argentina because of Argentina’s proximity to Antarctica 
and its claims there. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Britain’s appeal to Nato on the issue of support payments 
for the Rhine army has had a first limited success. The 
Nato council, considering a report from three independent 
experts which it appointed to examine the question, has 
decided that payments difficulties justify Britain “ in appeal- 
ing to her allies for help.” The Council has not suggested 
how such help should be granted; bilateral negotiations 
with Germany, which will presumably be the main source of 
it, may still be arduous. But Nato has now given its sup- 
port to the one really telling British argument in this dispute 
—the economic one. Perhaps its specific endorsement of 
the British case will make it possible to break away from the 
earlier arrangement whereby any help to Britain was auto- 
matically accompanied by a proportional help to France and 
America too—a link which inevitably made it more difficult 
for the Germans to make concessions. 


FREER TRADE IN EUROPE 


. For those wishing to keep continuously informed of free trade 


and other developments in Europe we provide two subscription 
services: 


*A four-page bulletin devoting each week a full page to 
European free trade developments : 
WORLD BUSINESS SPOTLIGHT 


*Our three-monthly reports on business conditions and 


prospects in the countries concerned grouped in two new 
REGIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS at specially reduced rates : 


COMMON MARKET COUNTRIES 
FREE TRADE AREA COUNTRIES 
Specimens and full details from : 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LTD. 
22 Ryder Street, London, S.W.1 
WHltehall 1511, Ext. 144. 
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FLEXIBILITY hath charms too... 


EGPECIALLY WHEN APPLIED 70 CONVEYOR IDLERS V 


F-L-E-X-I-B-I-L-I-T-Y is but one of the unique technical 
advantages of JOY LIMBEROLLERS—the new conception 
in conveyor belt support. Exerting a cushioned grip across the 























full belt width— centralising the load on the belt— preventing belt 
slip, they give up to 10 times the life of steel idlers, extending 
belt life 20”. Suspended on two self-lubricating bearings, they 
need positively no maintenance. Muulti-disc Neoprene rollers 
resist most corrosive chemicals, grease, oil and fire, and the 


disc flexion under load promotes a self cleaning action. 
JOY LIMBEROLLERS can be easily and speedily set up, 
knocked down and re-situated. They weigh but 1/3rd the 
weight of steel idler sets. 
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THE FULL STORY 


Dimensions, technical specifica- 
: tions and drawings, installation 
4 recommendations ... they’re 
ms all in this JOY Booklet. Ask 


ce a 
perenne 
Sidi 


4 for Publication No. L 125. 


The wise man who has a banking account always of the banking system that a crossed 


uses crossed cheques, knowing that he will gain cheque may not be exchanged for cash 
some protection if a cheque that he has issued at the bank on which it is drawn, but must 


falls into the wrong hands. For it is a rule be paid into a banking account. 


For advice on every aspect of banking, and 
for the up-to-date information you need, apply 
to any branch of 


The Three Banks Group 


eM iit 5 co 
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JOY-SULLIVAN LTD. CAPPIELOW * GREENOCK - SCOTLAND. and at: 7 Harley Street * London W.1 
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A computer in my business? 


Forward-looking concerns are now con- 
sidering, ‘What can a computer do—and 
at what cost?’ 

The computer is a tool of management. 
It provides the data necessary for more 
effective control. It produces selective 
information earlier, more accurately and 
less expensively than any other method. 
Structure and direction visibly improve— 
management can be increasingly more 
dynamic. 

With proper planning, your objectives 
can be met efficiently and economically by 


a comparatively small computer. Hec 
General-Purpose Computers are small 
compared with some, but they will do the 
things you expect from a computer. And 
they do not involve heavy capital and 
operating costs. 

Investigation into their use for you will 
provide invaluable experience in computer 
techniques—experience equally valuable 
if, later on, the growth of your needs calls 
for other types of Hec computers. Hollerith 
freely assists in every phase of such inves- 
tigation and in training and installation. 





Hollerith 


REGD 
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Education. In the past three years, hundreds of 
executives and their staffs have attended Hollerith 
electronics courses. These courses help to solve the 
problems involved in applying a computer to a 
business and are (subject to accepted bookings) 
open to anyone. 


Hec Computers — Pathfinders of Industry 
Hec computers are already serving 
many industries, ranging from rail- 
ways to fine chemicais. Their appli- 
cations are equally varied—from 
accounting to production control. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD., 17 PARK LANE, LONDON, 
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LETTERS 








Food Prices 


S1ir—It is unfortunate that your inherent 
bias against the farmer has crept into 
your two recent articles on how to cut 
prices. In the second of these you 
compare the 1 per cent increase in food 
prices in the United States since 1951 
with the 36 per cent increase in Britain. 
While generously not blaming agricul- 
tural producers “for all, or even most” 
of this difference you leave a strong 
impression on your readers that the 
prices that the British farmers receive 
are the main cause for high food prices. 
You apparently forget that food does not 
pass direct from the farmer to the table 


‘without intervening middlemen, all of 


whom perform services and take profits. 
You also seem to ignore the fact that 
little more than half of our food require- 
ments are produced by British farmers, 
the rest coming from overseas. These 
two factors together mean that a reduc- 
tion of Io per cent in the price to the 
British farmer would mean a reduction 
of only 2} per cent in the cost of 
food to the consumer—assuming that 
processors’, wholesalers’ and retailers’ 
margins remained the same and the price 
of imported food did likewise. 

In fact in the last four years the 
British farmer has received increases for 
his barley, sugar beet and fat cattle; 
but for commodities which to him are 
far more important, wheat, potatoes, 
milk, pigs and eggs, he is now receiving 
significantly less than he did four years 
ago. And for the most important single 
item, milk, in spite of rising production 
costs, the guaranteed price is virtually 
the same as four years ago, but because 
of higher production, the price actually 
received by the farmer is somewhat 
lower. It is also well to realise that in 
spite of an increased production of 10 
per cent since 1951 farming profits have 
fallen from £349 million to £342 million. 
In terms of purchasing power this means 
a considerably larger decline. 

I therefore suggest that anybody who 
is interested in reducing the cost of food 
to the consumer should not concentrate 
his attention solely on the home pro- 
ducer but should turn it especially to 
those who come between the producer 
and the consumer. A perusal of the 
accounts of many of the most important 
firms engaged in such businesses will 
show, in contrast to farm accounts, a 
very substantial rise in profits over the 
same period.—Yours faithfully, 
Cambridge H. D. WALSTON 


Luxury Cars 


SiIr—Your motoring correspondent 
states a startling theory when he tells us 
that “now that Rolls-Royce has fitted 
automatic transmission and power steer- 
ing . .. its leadership is re-established.” 

Automatic transmission was intro- 
duced by General Motors in 1939 and 
had been in widespread use for about 





14 years before Rolls started building it 
under licence. Following foreign rivals 
after a safe interval seems a quaint 
formula for re-establishing leadership. 

What will be said when Rolls adopts 
air suspension, press-button window 
operation, six-way press-button seat 
adjustment, automatic headlamp dip- 
ping, wrap-around windscreens, air- 
conditioning, and self-tuning radio ? 
Will your contributor find these refine- 
ments a further cause for unending 
satisfaction at the Rolls details ? Most 
American models have some of these 
devices ‘already, and the “ regardless of 
expense ” ones have them all. 

Nearly all the advances ‘in every 
department of motor-car design are at 
present being made in America, and 
while this is so, it is silly to talk of the 
finest car being built in Britain.—Yours 
faithfully, H. A. FIELDHOUSE 
London, W.14 


Arbitration . 


Srr—I am truly sorry that I uninten- 
tionally misrepresented Mr _ Einzig’s 
case by omitting the words “tend to” 
from my summary. He did, of course, 
say that “in the absence of such com- 
pensation ”—viz., an arbitrator’s award 
of a money wage increase—“‘ wages 
would tend to recover their former pur- 
chasing power through a decline in 
prices.” 

To the extent that the phrase is 
significant, however, it would seem to 
me that Mr Einzig’s advice is invali- 
dated. It was that arbitrators wishing to 
compensate a given fall in real wages 
are “in a position to restore real wages 
by deciding against the increase of 
money wages. Should they adopt this 
attitude the decline in real wages would 
prove to be purely temporary.” To the 
extent that reduced demand only tends 
to reduce prices, however, real income 
will only tend to be restored, and 
arbitrators should take account of the 
difference by making a money award. 
This is not stated, 

Mr Einzig criticises those instances of 
price rises which I suggested would not 
be cancelled out by price reductions 
even if wages were held. They were 
price increases due to the removal of 
subsidies ; to higher import prices ; to 
lower output in preference to lower 
prices ; and to higher defence expendi- 
ture. Although I am diffident in tackling 
an acknowledged authority on his own 
ground, it seems that even on his own 
analysis there is a strong chance of a 
shift in real income from one section of 
the community to the others as substitu- 
tion and supply/demand elasticities 
work out. In the fourth case he con- 
cedes that there would be no price 
reduction, but wage restraint would 
prevent an accentuation of the rise. 
Maybe so—but why should the burden 
of resisting that part of the inflationary 
pressure due to higher defence costs be 
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centred on those whose income is subject 
to arbitration ? This would be unjust 
and only discredit the system. In the 
other cases it seems equally improper 
and, in the long run, impracticable to 
use arbitrators to assist in adverse 
transfers of real income, no matter how 
disinflationary these may be. 


Of course, I do not favour non-stop 
wage increases, yet I am suspicious of 
any proposal which looks like intro- 
ducing a tighter or less sympathetic 
determination of wages in what remains 
in other respects a free economy. This 
is, I think, the position of most other 
active trade unionists. We do not like a 
free market economy much, but so many 
economists insist upon its virtues that 
we do not see why they should be denied 
to us alone. Many would consider some 
form of control of wages as part of a 
general plan, but not, as now, in order 
to cope with the consequences of unre- 
strained freedom in other spheres and 


Government financing.—Yours faith- 
fully, JAMES TINN 
Co. Durham 


Veto Versified 


Your own Correspondent has failed to 
take note 

Of certain arrangements regarding the 
vote 

To be taken whenever decisions are 
needed 

Providing how crime can be 
impeded. 

The Council’s appointed to deal with 
the tangle, 

But one of the members accomplished a 
wangle, 

And gave its dependent a permanent 
seat. 

Its rival protested, and, not to be beat, 

Demanded that one of the members 
could foil 

The plan for preventing to come to the 
boil 

The trouble the criminal state should be 
making. 

They called it the veto, and so it is 
taking 

The power from the Council for most 
of the time. 

Another great body may deal with a 
crime. 

It’s called the Assembly, 
recommend 

Any state to behave, but that is the end. 

Decisions are made, one vote to each 
state. 

No effort 
equate 

The number of people supporting the 
matter, 

So twelve per cent carries the day with 
a clatter, 

If measured by states, no matter how 
small. 

So hampered these bodies have had a 
great fall, 

And all the Queen’s horses and all the 
Queen’s men 

Will be needed to set up our Uno again. 

Birkenhead F. A. ROBINSON 
[This letter is evoked by the United 

Nations Ballad in our issue of Decem- 

ber 21st.—EbiTor.] 
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Men and Machines 


A History of Technology, Volume 
Til: From the Rennaissance to the 
Industrial Revolution, c. 1500-1750. 


Edited by Charles Singer, E. J. Holm- 
yard, A. R. Hall and Trevor I. Williams. 
Oxford University Press. 766 pages. 
£8 8s. 


HE volumes of the “History of 

Technology ” continue to appear at 
a speed that is rare for works of 
collaborative scholarship, and _ their 
interest heightens as they approach 
modern times. The second volume 
covered two millennia in which tech- 
nical gains were small; this one covers 
two and a half centuries in which tech- 
nical progress became a distinguishing 
feature of European society. The editors 
do full justice to those branches of 
technology where no important advances 
were made—agricultural implements, for 
example, and town planning ; and they 
do not neglect those achievements which 
were spectacular burt  fruitless—the 
fantastically figured fabrics or the 
massive exuberantly decorated wooden 
ships, the climax of a line of evolution 
without a future. But the technology of 
these centuries was made to be studied 
sub specie futuri and interest is 
naturally focused on those developments 
which led to the threshold of the 
Industrial Revolution. 

Technology in this period owed 
curiously little to contemporary develop- 
ments in scientific theory. Navigation 
and cartography, here ably discussed by 
Professor E. G. R. Taylor, were of 
course indebted to mathematics, and 
clocks were improved by analysis of the 
properties of the pendulum. But, in 
most fields, progress depended on the 
ingenuity of the craftsman, not the 
research of the scientist. Even the con- 
struction of bridges, ships and houses 
drew little upon contemporary mathe- 
matics, even when the architect was, like 
Wren, himself a scientist. Nor was war 
as powerful a stimulus to technology as 
one might exvect from the enormous 
incentive to achieve the slight margin of 
superiority that wins battles. As Mr 
A. R. Hall shows in a brilliant chapter, 
gunners could make no effective use of 
the advances in the mathematics of 
ballistics because their weapons were so 
clumsily made. Engineering and 
chemistry were not revolutionised by the 
demands of war in the seventeenth 
century ; it was warfare that was revolu- 
tionised in the nineteenth century by 
independent developments in tech- 
nology. 

But if the insviration of science and 
war was s9 fitful, what was the impetus 
behind technical progress in this period? 
Why did invention push ahead in some 
fields and lie dormant in others ? 


Why did the millwright lag so far behind 
the makers of watches and scientific 
instruments, and why was mechanical 
science more successful in exploring the 
heavens than in improving the earth ? 
Among the many fine illustrations there 
is a diagram of Huygen’s first pendulum 
clock, a mechanism of great complexity 
and precision, and a plate of an intricate 
and beautiful sixteenth-century gunner’s 
level; placed alongside the clumsy, 
ponderous machines for crushing ore 
and raising water, one would suppose 
they belonged to an entirely different 
epoch of civilisation. 

The editors, of design, have eschewed 
such questions. The forte of the volume 
is the description of processes and 
instruments. It is a more rewarding 
task for this period than for earlier or 
later times, for methods of operation no 
longer have to be inferred from archzo- 
logical evidence—there are ample 
printed descriptions—but they are still 
simple and slow to change, so that the 
whole range of productive techniques 
can be made intelligible to the non- 
scientific layman. This work of descrip- 
tion is magnificently done; almost 
without exception the writers expound 
the technical detail with authority and 
lucidity, whether they have had prac- 
tical experience of the crafts they write 
about—for example, Mr Clapham on 
printing, and Mr Angus-Butterworth 
and Mr Charleston on glass-making—or 
are economic historians like Mr A. P. 
Usher, or historians of science like Mr 
Derek Price who contributes two 
admirable chapters on precision instru- 
ments. 

What one misses in this feast of 
technological exposition is a systematic 
examination of the influences that deter- 
mined the form and speed of develop- 
ment. Although most of these influences 
may themselves have been technical, in 
the sense that certain problems were 
riper for solution than others, some were 
economic. As Mr Hall says, “ inventors 
have always been attracted by large 
markets,” and it was the potential mass 
demand for cotton textiles that sustained 
the rapidity of invention in this industry. 
The nature of costs influenced the direc- 
tion of technical improvement, as Mr 
Naish implies when, in an excellent 
chapter on ships and shipbuilding, he 


suggests that the rising cost of large 


crews was among. the factors that 
enforced the abandonment of the galley 
in favour of the broadbeamed sailing 
ship. Yet other influences were social, 
and on the sociology of invention there 
is now a large literature, some of it in a 
form that can be used to illuminate 
technological change, for example, Mr 
Gilfillan’s study of the ship. 


The history of technology, if it is to 
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be a history and not an encyclopedia, 
should surely take account of all these 
influences. Nowadays technology makes 
the pace ; it speeds ahead under its own 
impulsions, and social and economic 
institutions adapt themselves as _ best 
they may. But in the centuries covered 
by this volume technology did not make 
its own history, and it needs a combined 
operation by technologists, economists 
and sociologists to trace to their source 
the springs of technical progress. Will 
not the editors in their next volume, 
which is to cover the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, abandon their _ self-denying 
ordinance and give us analysis as well 
as description ? 


More About Bureaucracy 


Central Administration in Britain 


By W. J. M. Mackenzie and J. W. Grove. 


Longmans. 487 pages. 30s. 


7 is an exceptionally good addition 
to the flow of books about the civil 
service. The authors describe it, fairly 
but modestly, as “ primarily a text-book, 
a systematic exposition of what is 
already known ”; and they say that their 
object is descriptive rather than critical. 
The atmosphere, as may be gathered 
from this prospectus, is that of the 
Natural History Museum rather than of 
the Nature Reserve; but it is the 
present-day museum, not all skulls and 
skeletons, but with each fowl stuffed in a 
lifelike posture and posed against a fair 
representation of its natural habitat. It 
is extraordinarily comprehensive and 
exact; the few criticisms which the 
authors allow themselves are very 
sensible ; and the style is admirable. It 
is not just a reference book ; it can be 
read right through. The only detectable 
fault, in the ground that they cover, is 
that their treatment of finance is rather 
formal and could be improved. 

There are only two criticisms that can 
be made of the book, and both stem 
from the title. First, a minor matter: 
it refers to “ Britain,’ but is in fact 
almost entirely about England and 
Wales. That hardly matters, provided 
patriotic Scottish purchasers are warned. 
The other is much more serious. The 
authors claim to describe central admini- 
stration, but in fact they describe the 
civil service. Apart from a short his- 
torical excursus and occasional ‘side- 
references, departmental ministers 
appear briefly at page 191 as an appen- 
dage to a section on their private 
secretaries, and are then lost to view till 
page 334 where they reappear, collecti- 
vised, in a chapter on the Cabinet. It is 
the contemporary fashion to play civil 
servants up and ministers down, and this 
may be due to the number of academi- 
cians who served in the civil service 
during the war, when the machine was 
on top ; but seldom have ministers been 
put so comprehensively in the sack. 

This impression is enhanced by the 
arrangement of the book. The first part 
deals with the internal affairs of the civil 
service, with nothing omitted, right 
down to sick leave and provincial differ- 
entiation ; the next with the organisation 
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of departments (ministers practically 
ignored); then on to central control, 
including the Cabinet but also the 
Stationery Office ; and only at the end 
does one come on the relations between 
the administration and Parliament, the 
courts and the public. It is rather like 
reading Hamlet the wrong way round 
without the Prince of Denmark. 

In fact—let it be stated for the 
hundredth time—the most important 
man in any department is the minister, 
and his influence, if he is a strong one, 
reaches right through. The department 
exists to carry out his responsibilities in 
the way that he wants this done. In 
wartime things change, and the depart- 
mental minister loses importance as 
much as the war leader gains it ; but in 
time of peace there is no such unity of 
purpose or leadership, and administra- 
tion reverts to its proper place as a 
branch of politics. 

The book is so good in all respects 
but this that one hopes that it will reach 
many editions; and in the process, 
perhaps, it will be turned inside out and 
the little button restored to the top. 
Meantime, it should certainly be read, 
but with this reservation. The jacket 
says that “the purpose of this book is 
to organise and present the available 
material in a way likely to be useful to 
second or third year students of political 
science and to working administrators 
at home and abroad.” So far as the latter 
class of readers is concerned, who can 
supply their own political background, 
the authors succeed triumphantly ; but 
the former may be a bit bemused by the 
trees and misled about the shape of the 
wood. 


Perplexing Island 


The Land of Look Behind. A Study 
of Famaica 


By Mona Macmillan. 
Faber. 224 pages. 21s. 


ORE books have been written about 
the West Indies than is really good 
for them; a prospective visitor who 
searches the library shelves for informa- 
tion will arrive with hopelessly muddled 
advance impressions. Mrs Macmillan 
spent a year in Jamaica as the wife of a 
visiting professor, and she is not entirely 
to blame if her own impressions of that 
perplexing island are also muddled and 
contradictory. For, though the language 
is English and there are many English 
habits and traditions, these superficial 
similarities are probably more of a bar- 
rier than a help when it comes to trying 
to understand the people and what they 
are really doing. Mrs Macmillan 
obviously found the effort depressing, 
and the picture she gives is on the whole 
gloomy. Certainly Jamaica has its 
gloomy side, and the cricket and the 
calypsoes are in part a form of escapism 
from the realities of slums, poverty and 
depression. But it is not really quite so 
gloomy as Mrs Macmillan paints it. 
One feels that the only real contacts 
she made were with the critical (but 
often very liberal-minded) whites of 
Kingston and the sugar estates. For the 
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rest, she conscientiously visited the slums 
and the villages and genuinely tried to 
understand their problems, but her 
approach was that of a social worker 
coming to the people from outside ; the 
result was that she was more alarmed 
by what she found than she need have 
been. Consequently she tends to under- 
rate the considerable elements of vigour 
to be found among Jamaicans of most 
ages and groups. Kingston and the Uni- 
versity College of the West Indies are 
the leading intellectual centre of the 
islands, but she gives this side of life 
little attention. Nor did she seem to 
notice the remarkable development of 
the periodical press, which plays a major 
part in the building up of a Jamaican 
(and Caribbean) cultural consciousness. 

Kingston clearly did not accept her, 
but that was because she seems not to 
have accepted Kingston; she was too 
anxious to delve into the shady side 
without really comprehending it. 
Jamaica, like most of the Caribbean, is 
a place where one is forgiven for being 
white provided one loses one’s white 
self-consciousness. This is what Mrs 
Macmillan failed to do, and this is why 
her book, though full of useful informa- 
tion, does not truly present an island 
which at one and the same time attracts 
the foreigner and drives the best of its 
own people away. For the really sad 
thing is that the vigorous elements are 
the most anxious to seek new lives else- 
where. 


Towards a European 
Currency 


Europe and the Money Muddle: 
From Bilateralism to Near Convertibility 
1947-56 


By Robert Triffin. 
Yale University Press. London: Oxford 
University Press. 351 pages. 40S. 


T a time when hopes of further 
A European integration are high yet 
overshadowed by growing currency 
difficulties, Professor Triffin’s study of 
Europe’s monetary experience in the 
past twelve years is apposite. His book 
rambles over too much ground for com- 
fort, but his theme is valid. It is that 
regional monetary co-operation, above 
all in Europe, has proved remarkably 
rewarding, prompting economic growth, 
freeing payments and trade in the area 
and in the end doing more to bring the 
western trading world to the threshold 
of a broader convertibility than the more 
ambitious attempts to rush the fence on 
a world wide basis. The star of the book 
is, quite properly, the European Pay- 
ments Union, which provides so many 
revealing object lessons on how the real 
common interest of a group of countries 
in a free effective system of multilateral 
trade and payments can be canalised 
through wise institutional arrangements. 
The moral of the book is that, in a world 
where domestic policy brings pressures 
to bear on international payments which 
the nineteenth century never knew, 
virtual convertibility cannot be achieved 
merely by restoring international market 
mechanisms ; it can come only through 
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the further evolution of institutions like 
EPU and OEEC which, side-by-side 
with the working of the market, draw 
together separate national economic 
policies, 

Not everyone will agree with Pro- 
fessor Triffin’s historical analysis—his 
cheerful view of the dollar gap for 
instance. Its reopening since Suez has 
given the pessimists plenty of ammuni- 
tion. But his picture of the enormous 
underlying improvement in Europe’s 
dollar position since 1949 gets in proper 
perspective the relatively modest loss of 
reserves which the rest of the world has 
lately suffered. His long treatment of 
the evolution of European countries 
after the war towards greater monetary 
stability is also apt today ; he brings out 
clearly the straightforward relation be- 
tween domestic liquidity in each country 
and the balance of payments. 

The main interest of Professor 
Triffin’s book, however, lies in his sug- 
gestions for the future. It has long been 
clear that if the common market or the 
free trade area are realised, they will 
imply the evolution of something like a 
European currency. Professor Triffin 
expounds some of the stages by which 
this might occur. The first and vital 
stage would be to transform EPU into 
a European Clearing House, in which all 
central banks would be required to 
keep their European currency holdings, 
and perhaps a proportion of their other 
gold and exchange reserves too. Settle- 
ments in Europe would be made by the 
debiting and crediting of the central 
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Necessitated by the ever-changing pat- 
tern of family spending, the findings of 
this report will be of value to econo- 
mists and others interested in patterns 
of expenditure of various types of 
household in different income groups. 
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A sociological study of an international 
problem based on the author’s findings 
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banks’ accounts. The holding of 
common reserves would enormously 
strengthen European currencies against 
speculative movements, and increase 
effective international reserves in relation 
to the volume of trade. Later, Professor 
Triffin suggests, European currencies 
might be given reciprocal intercircula- 
tion privileges ; exchange guarantees in 
terms of the EPU unit might be 
legalised. In time common rules govern- 
ing currency issue and banking credit 
would be adopted, with central banks 
under the supervision of a European 
Monetary Authority. 

When Professor Triffin was writing 
his book, one of his main worries about 
all this was the aloofness of the United 
Kingdom and the problem of linking 
sterling with such European schemes. 
Today Britain is seeking closer links 
with the rest of Europe with a new 
sincerity, while the pros and cons of 
maintaining the sterling area system are 
being much debated in this country. 
The encouraging feature of Professor 
Triffin’s suggestions is that they confront 
Britain not with a choice between ster- 
ling and Europe but with a road which 
may allow the sterling area to evolve in 
a constructive new direction. 


Border Book 


Ulster and the Irish Republic 
By William A. Carson. 
Cleland. 57 pages. 3s. 


HIS book is described on its dust- 

jacket as “a brief survey of Irish 
Republican propaganda and an exposure 
of its fallacies.” The reader will know 
what to expect ; and he will not be dis- 
appointed. It was possibly a mistake to 
let him know the purpose of the book 
before he could even open its pages; 
but Mr Carson is content to preach to 
the faithful and let the heretics go. He 
should not worry about that; most 
publications on the other side make the 
same mistake. An Irish reviewer may 
be pardoned some regret that those 
living north and south of the border 
should devote so much energy to slang- 
ing each other. The regret is tempered 
by the reflection that few people will 
read either side: the Irish border is not 
one of the great issues of humanity. 
The Republic, in spite of Mr Carson, is 
not really a badly run country: Lord 
Brookeborough, in spite of all that is 
said in College Green on Sunday even- 
ings, is not a western version of Mr 
Kadar. 

The shortcomings of the Republic 
are described in great detail and with a 
wealth of quotation, often from pietistic 
journals circulating in Dublin which one 
would not have expected to have been 
eagerly read in Belfast. These quota- 
tions from periodicals and speeches of 
public men might suggest that there is 
considerable liberty of thought and 
speech south of the border; but it is 
doubtful if that is the impression which 
the quotations are intended to convey. 
It is pretty certain that a Dublin propa- 
gandist would not find similar gems in 
the speeches of Ulster Unionists. This 
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may prove that everything is perfect in 
the Six Counties ; or it may be that no 
one can ever say anything there for fear 
of, not rocking, but sinking the boat. 
The Republic after all can and does 
change its government: the Six Coun- 
ties have no such felicity. . 

This book will be so unsuccessful in 
Dublin that southern writers may at last 
realise that their publications are equally 
useless in Belfast. Their appeals to 
national unity ignore the number of 
truculent people living around Belfast 
who refuse to be run from Dublin—or, 
in certain circumstances, from London 
though Mr Carson naturally does not 
dwell on that. On his side, he argues 
from the premise of greater prosperity, 
which has always been irrelevant to 
Anglo-Irish issues, and ignores the fact 
that some parts of the Six Counties have 
voted so steadily to be let out that their 
case would have been considered long 
ago had they belonged to any European 
country other than the United Kingdom. 
This should be the border book to end 
all border books. 


Rambles Round Australia 


People for Australia 


By A. Lodewyckx. 
Melbourne: Cheshire. London: Angus 
and Robertson. 230 pages. 30s. 


Reflections on Australian Foreign 
Policy 


By F. W. Eggleston. 
Melbourne: Cheshire. London: Angus 
and Robertson. 216 pages. 30s. 


The Australian Commonwealth 


By Brian Fitzpatrick. 
Melbourne: Cheshire. London: Angus 
and Robertson. 337 pages. 30s. 


jo three books suggest the perhaps 
unfair generalisation that Austra- 
lians are not yet good at writing broad- 
brow books about public affairs. They 
can write treatises, such as S. J. Butlin’s 
“Foundations of the AustraJian Mone- 
tary System,” but they do not seem to 
have mastered the art of the popular 
book about economics or politics, which 
argues forcefully and is written plainly. 
The commor fault of these three is that 
they will not stick to the point: they 
ramble, they digresss, they quote un- 
necessary figures and authorities. 
“People for Australia” is a passionate 
appeal for changes in the Australian 
attitude towards immigration from 
Europe and coloured countries, and also 
for a new approach towards intensive 
cultivation in the well-watered areas. 
There is a good argument to be put 
here, but to be effective it would need 
to attack Australian prejudices in terms 
of the structure of beliefs and attitudes 
which is characteristic of the country. 
Instead, Mr Lodewyckx maintains a 
ragged running fire against economists, 
demographers, geographers and others 


who have been pessimistic about Aus- 


tralia’s carrying capacity: he quotes 
interminably, but he does not clinch his 
argument. 

“Reflections on Australian Foreign 
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Policy” is the posthumous work of a 
diplomat who served his country well, 
and wished to set down his thoughts 
when he was too old and ill for active 
work. It should not be judged too 
harshjy. But it is a most disappointing 
book, ill-named, discursive, out of date 
and inconclusive. 

The least worthy of the three, how- 
ever, is “The Australian Common- 
wealth.” Written in a style so involved 
as sometimes to be unintelligible, it is 
a parade of hobby-horses with no other 
connection than that they have aJl been 
ridden by the author. For those already 
acquainted with Australian life and his- 
tory, it has moments of amusement, 
even of discovery; but these are for- 
gotten in long periods of annoyance at 
the author’s smug assurance that only 
he and his associates have shown any 
patriotism, - altruism or understanding. 
On almost every page Mr Fitzpatrick 
deserts the opportunity to tell a straight- 
forward story in order to ride one of 
his hobby-horses down a blind alley. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Climate and Economic Develop- 
ment in the Tropics 


By Douglas H. K. Lee. 

Published for the Council on Foreign 
Relations by Harper, New York. 200 pages. 
London: Oxford University Press, 28s. 


Professor Lee’s book has been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Council 
on Foreign Relations, an American “ non- 
profit institution devoted to the study of 
international aspects of American political, 
economic, and strategic problems.” Recog- 
nising that the United States “now 
occupies a critical position in relation to 
these less developed countries of the free 
world ”—the underdeveloped tropics—the 
council has encouraged this study in human 
ecology, as an inquiry into why the tropics 
are underdeveloped and what factors are 
at work impeding progress. Uncle Sam 
needs the intellectual and learned equip- 
ment for shouldering his burden. 

In different sections there is an analysis 
of the effects of climate on agriculture, 
animal production, human health and 
efficiency, and industry. Professor Lee 
breaks little new ground, and his book 
suffers from being alternately too specialised 
and too elementary, but it is valuable for 
its assembly of relevant statistics and other 
factual information, its formulation of prac- 
tical problems that need investigation, and 
its cautiously hopeful outlook that the 
difficulties are not invincible, and that few 
climatic factors in the tropics are absolutely 
incapable of manipulation. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


DESKBOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH. 
By Michael West and P. F. Kimber. 
Longmans. 191 pages. 10s. 6d. 


WHITAKER’S ALMANACK 1958. 
Over 1,190 pages. 18s. 6d. 


HUMAN AND SOCIAL IMPACT OF TECHNO- 


LOGICAL CHANGE IN PAKISTAN.. Two 
volumes. 

By A. F. A. Husain. Oxford University 
Press. Volume I, 404 pages. 12s. 6d. 
Volume II, 344 pages. 7s. 6d. Both 
volumes ‘17s. 6d. 

HOsPITALS YEAR Book 1958. 

Institute of Hospital Administrators. 1,112 


pages. 55¢ 
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DECEMBER 31, 1957 


$194,156,062.43 
89,091,904.37 
7,232,658.14 
7,793,895.54 
264,822,759.93 
7,260,109.11 
14,322,741.10 
3,161,920.92 
$587,842,051.54 





$ 16,000,000.00 
24,000,000.00 
4,940,890.68 
2,143,927.72 
560,000.00 
517,762,328.93 
15,116,009.96 
5,181,748.73 
2,137,145.52 
$587,842,051.54 








Securities carried at $11,275,453.77 have been pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


48 Wall Street 


Fifth Avenue Bank Office at 44th Street 
Madison Avenue Offices at 63rd Street and 73rd Street 


NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE MEMBERSHIP NUMBER ONE * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION * MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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J. WILBUR LEWIS 
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DUNLEVY MILBANK 
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The Borden Company 


M. NIELSEN 
The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


H. LADD PLUMLEY 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


HENRY J. SCHULER 
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New York 
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JOHN FAIRFIELD THOMPSON 
International Nickel Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Challenge 
to Congress 


WASHINGTON, DC 
s Congress formally re-assembled this week, there was 
A much brave talk from Democratic Senators about 
taking over the lead from a waning Administration. 
But the truth of the matter is that the whole machinery of 
American government has got stuck and the chances of 
the Legislature re-starting it are not good. Congress is too 
divided in purpose to take the place of the President, the 
one unifying element in the American system. And no 
one expects very much any more from the direction of 
Mr Eisenhower. Unless his health gives way, however, 
he will be—to borrow a phrase—the best President the 
United States will have for another three long years. The 
challenge facing the Democrats who control Congress is 
how to offer constructive criticism, with all proper regard 
for party advantage, without at the same time adding to the 
present partial paralysis of the Administration. 

The pattern of this session will obviously not be quite 
the same as last year’s. Thanks to the Russian satellites, 
there will be no general drive for economy forcing the 
President to retreat, as he did in 1957, before an appar- 
ently spontaneous revolt against a big Budget. There is 
unlikely to be a domestic issue which generates so many 
intense feelings as did the Civil Rights Act of 1957. Since 
1958 is a year in which all members of the House of 
Representatives and a third of the Senators have to face 
elections, at which they will want to boast of what they 
have done for the voters, it is unfortunate that many of 
the controversial issues clamouring for early attention are 
of more immediate interest to foreign governments. These 
include the extension of the Trade Agreements Act, which 


would otherwise expire on June 30th; American partici-- 


pation in the Organisation for Trade Co-operation ; the 
completion of the endowment of the new foreign aid 
agency ; the International Development Fund; and the 
amendment of the Atomic Energy Act to permit pooling 
of scientific information with America’s allies. Of these, 
the last probably has the best chance of passing in reason- 
ably satisfactory form. 
America’s humiliation over the satellites is apparently 
going to produce two main types of proposal: projects for 
the reorganisation of the Defence Department, to get 
quicker decisions and lessen inter-service rivalry ; and plans 
for extending federal assistance to scientific education. 
Something on the lines of the Administration’s scheme for 
federal scholarships and funds to match state expenditure 
on science teaching and aptitude tests in the schools, with 
more money for the National Science Foundation to spend 
on basic research, should have a fair chance of being 
enacted. On the other hand, if Senator Lyndon Johnson’s 
preparedness subcommittee, which is continuing its search- 





ing investigation of the inadequacies of America’s military 
posture, should endorse some of the more drastic proposals 
for structural reforms at the Defence Department, inter- 
service rivalry is certain to get worse before it gets any 
better. The Navy is already manceuvring itself into posi- 
tion to fight any moves, such as those just proposed in an 
unofficial report from the Rockefeller Fund, that would 
bring the services nearer to unification. 

Next year’s defence Budget is obviously going to be 
larger than the current year’s, which itself will be raised 
by a supplementary appropriation. Partly on account of 
this, partly because revenue is falling short owing to the 
recession in business, it is now clear that there will be a 
small deficit this year. The new Budget for the fiscal year 
ending on June 30, 1959, will provide formally for a small 
surplus, but few expect it to materialise. Congress will be 
willing to go as far as the President considers necessary, 
and perhaps farther, in voting extra money for armaments. 
Because congressional committees have the power to reopen 
arguments between service advisers, on which the President 
and Secretary of Defence have already pronounced, it is 
in this sphere that Congress may come nearest to carrying 


out the Democrats’ threat to usurp the role of the Adminis- 
tration. 


R DULLES’Ss foreign policy will certainly come in for 
M a great deal of criticism, but it is not equally sure 
that this will be much to the point. The fact that Mr 
Dulles is now universally distrusted by friends, neutrals 
and foes abroad has become very widely understood. This 
even led that cold-blooded political manipulator, Mr 
Thomas Dewey, the former Governor of New York, to tell 
the President shortly before his last illness that Mr Dulles 
ought to be retired immediately. There are those who 
think this is likely to happen. But the weight of the 
evidence seems to be against them. As his health, energy 
and popularity decline, Mr Eisenhower is becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on the formidable technical resources of 
his Secretary of State. 

After years of appeasing the neo-isolationist Republicans 
who were until recently his chief critics in Congress, Mr 
Dulles is finding it difficult to adjust himself to the appease- 
ment of the internationalist Democrats who are now his 
principal worry. But the sorry fact is that even these 
Democrats are not really supplying the country with a 
debate on the great issues of foreign policy. Not one 
Senator of standing has the imagination or daring to raise 
such issues as those propounded by Mr George Kennan 
in his famous BBC lectures, not even Senator Humphrey 
of Minnesota, who is perhaps better equipped by talents 
and instincts to give a lead than any of his colleagues. 

Only Mr Harold Stassen, of those in high places, seems 
disposed to challenge Mr Dulles’s policy of not dealing 
with the Russians until the United States has regained a 
“ position of strength ” and the Russians have proved their 
good faith by “ deeds not words.” Mr Stassen, one of the 
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most original and creative members of the Administration, 
but a man unfortunately as mistrusted at home as Mr Dulles 
is abroad, has been shunted on one side in the development 
of the American position on disarmament, although he is 
still nominally responsible for it. He is now planning to 
bring his differences with Mr Dulles to a head, so that he 
may resign on an issue of principle. This might give him 
a good send-off in his effort to make a political comeback 
by being elected Governor of Pennsylvania. So politically 
discredited a figure is not, however, likely to make much 
of an impact on the public at this late date. 

What is much more likely to happen is that, while 
Senator Fulbright and other Democrats on the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee are abusing Mr Dulles for 
forfeiting the confidence of America’s allies, other members 
of Congress will be stripping American policy of such 
imaginative and non-military features as it possesses. 
Nothing is more discouraging at the start of this new year 
than to note the number of prominent Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who are returning to the capital determined to 
find more money for missiles by cutting foreign economic 
aid. Perhaps the Vice President, Mr Nixon—his arm 
strengthened by the freshly released report from the State 
Department on the Russian economic offensives—can rouse 
the country to the need to counter the threat on this front 
as well. Perhaps Senator Lyndon Johnson, when he has 
completed his work with the preparedness subcommittee, 
will broaden his conception of the part which Congress 
should play in spurring on the Administration to do great 
deeds. But if nothing new is to be expected from the 
Administration this year, it must be confessed that on 
the eve of the session it does not seem very likely to emerge 
from Congress either. 


Chief Trouble 


OR weeks all the American democratic processes have 

been working overtime to find out what ails the 
country’s military system and to set up standards for judging 
the adequacy of the remedies which the President will be 
proposing in his State of the Union message while this issue 
of The Economist is in the press. But the only diagnosis 
which has actually been published, just in time to crystallise 
the arguments as Congress returns to Washington, is the 
Rockefeller Report, unofficial but prepared by a group of 
respected and well-informed experts. The group is particu- 
larly concerned lest the United States, by concentrating on 
new weapons, is losing the ability to fight a limited war, 
but it believes that shortcomings in preparations for both 
this type of war and for an all-out conflict can be overcome 
by strengthening allied co-operation ; by a substantial in- 
crease in defence expenditure, of $3 billion a year for several 
years, an amount which the national economy can afford, 
according to the report ; and by basic changes in defence 
organisation to correct the inefficiencies arising out of inter- 
service rivalry. 

The report does not go so far as to advocate the complete 
amalgamation of the three services—Army, Navy and Air 
Force—which some believe to be essential in the age of 
missiles, but it does recommend a system which would in 
effect leave these services with no separate existence at the 
operational level and which would establish a chain of 
command running directly from the President to the com- 
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mander in the field through the chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff. He would become the principal military adviser 
to the Secretary of Defence, an elevation over the Chiefs 
of Staff from the other branches which is now forbidden by 
law. Much of the evidence heard by Congress in recent 
weeks has pointed in a similar direction, including that of 
the Army’s energetic egg-head, General Gavin, who has 
now resigned from the service in order that he may express 
his views freely. 

Indeed, ever since the present defence organisation was 
set up in 1947, greater centralisation, some form of general 
staff, has been urged by many—among them General Eisen- 
hower himself—as an essential development if the so- 
called unification of the armed forces is to become effective. 
But first reactions to the Rockefeller Report, cutting right 
across party lines, show that not even the sputnik has 
drowned the fears and prejudices which led originally to the 
present time-wasting and inefficient compromise which puts 
all three services on an equal and competitive basis. The 
most far-reaching objection to the Rockefeller proposals is 
that the concentration of so much power in one Chief of 
Staff would take the ultimate control out of civilian hands 
and make a dictatorship possible. So opens one of 1958's 
great debates. 


What's Good for Ford 


HE Chevrolet division of General Motors will once more 
be able to claim, as it has for 21 years, that it is 
“ first in production and sales.” But the 19§7 results show 
that the rival Ford was behind by only 132 cars in the 
big production race and, when the final figures for domestic 
retail sales and registrations come out next month, it may 
well prove to be ahead, by a bumper-length, in these more 
vital statistics. Factory sales—to which Chevrolet will 
refer—include exports. Inside America, Ford cars were 
out-selling Chevrolets, GM’s low-priced entry, during the 
first eleven months of the year and, although the attractive 
new Chevrolet introduced this autumn stepped on the 
accelerator as 1957 closed, it was doubtful whether it could 
overtake Ford’s lead. Even in production, Ford cars 
accounted for 31 per cent of the 1957 total, compared with 
28.7 per cent in 1956, while GM fell from §2.7 to 46 per 
cent. The smallest of the big three, the Chrysler Corpora- 
tion, showed the greatest burst of speed—an improvement 
over its own performance in 1956 of 40 per cent. It pro- 
vided 20 per cent of the automobiles assembled, against 
15 per cent in 1956. Of the two small independents, the 
American Motors Corporation owed an improvement to the 
popularity of its small Rambler, while the Studebaker- 
Packard Corporation, with only about 1 per cent of the 
market, seemed to be facing a year of do-or-die in 1958. 
How Detroit divides the pie, however, is of less import- 
ance to economists than its size. Last year, for the fourth 
time, the industry turned out more than 6 million cars: 
6,115,000, or § per cent more than in 1956. Now everyone 
who is trying to plumb the depths of the present recession 
will be watching anxiously for the return of the traditional 
spring upturn in sales. So far, Detroit is picking its way 
rather cautiously into 1958, tailoring its production to 
demand, which failed to respond vigorously to the intro- 
duction of the new models, and looking ahead rather ner- 
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CHARTERED 1799 


THE CHASE MANHATTAN BANK 


Head Office: 


18 Pine Street, New York 


Incorporated with Limited Liability under the laws of the State of New York 


ear EM at hse 





ee haa a 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION, DECEMBER 31, 1957 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash and Due from Banks ..............eceeee- $2,001 534,526 RIE: cdadcdiacescksenceqnccdadaccwavasds $6,884,520,209 
U.S. Government Obligations. ........ccccrecces 1,151,802,281 Pe PD SWI. 5 isc wccniccvcedscccaes 3,831,055 
State, Municipal and Other Securities............ 405 825,982 I de ech cag de atadaannee 50,602,815 
GIES 34 Siac tadicas 0tiess ceed ake etuedmes 189,386,247 GIS os cde ddansdecudenneed eens 54,521,903 
Dc ccnecsicieac adds eenhendeaudedusewe ver 3,737,123,272 Acceptances Outstanding........... $231,049,318 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability ................ 212,510,693 EAGSs SEP kc cctacceccancs 12,916,864 
SE I Cko ac onde sdcxcernneiaeeeaaa’ 54,763,205 ee 218,132,454 
te RS 60 ck RS cdedesdiecuececeukueauees 56,838,320 Capital Funds:— 
Ce sc esn Jeavendadsec $163,625,000 
(13,090,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
DN sdcuueceadcreadtasnanee ,000,000 
Undivided Profits ............... 84,551,090 
a 598,176,090 
$7,809,784,526 





$7,809,784,526 





Of the above assets $392,842,912 are pledged to secure public deposits and for other purposes, and trust and certain other deposits 


are preferred as provided by law. 
OVERSEAS BRANCHES: Paris - Frankfurt/Main - Beirut 


Panama - Colon - 


Mexico, D.F. - 


6, Lombard Street, E.C.3. 
THE CHASE MANHATTAN EXECUTOR 








Assets are shown at book values less any reserves. 
- Tokyo + Osaka - 
David - Cristobal - 


Offices of Representatives: 
Buenos Aires - 


Havana - Marianao - San Juan, P.R. - Santurce - 


Rio Piedras 
Balboa 


Rome - Bombay - Caracas 


LONDON BRANCHES: 


46, Berkeley Square, W.I. 
& TRUSTEE CORPORATION LIMITED 


6, Lombard Street, E.C.3 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 





NEW YORK 
Condensed Statement of Condition—December 31st, 1957 
ASSETS 
Cash and Due from Banks $815,266,719.20 
4 U.S. Government Securities .. 514,0335,625.24 
; Loans. ‘a 4 4 1,448,257,250.48 
; State and Municipal Securities ae ‘a xd 19,833,613.16 
5 Other Securities and Investments .. “a “ 21,429,835.67 
; Banking Premises ‘ ‘aa aa oe ae «4 22,063,268.70 
3 Accrued Interest, Accounts Receivable, etc. oa aa itd ‘aa «a 9,607,535.87 
: Customers’ Liability on Acceptances ae oo 8 ae ‘ 60,020,986.89 
j $2,910,512,836.21 
: LIABILITIES 
4 Capital (par value $10 - ~~ “ar 8 $40,299,500.00 
} Surplus ; ; 3 me -- 160,000,000.00 
j Undivided Profits | “a - 56,439,887.12 
{ —_— 256,739,387.12 
4 Dividend Payable January 15 . ee “os «<« 3,022,462.50 
: Deposits. i he ci 2,556,159, 289.70 
4 Reserve for Taxes, Accrued Expenses, ete. : 27,945,391.91 
4 Acceptances Outstanding ‘ ° ° 68,745,598.73 
; Less Amount in Portfolio ad Pe “s 7 5,769,699.85 
5 eo 62,975,898.88 
Other Liabilities .. ° na ad ae “ ae 3,670,406. 10 
$2,910,512,836.21 





Assets carried at $108,006,580.94 on December 31, 1957, were pledged to secure deposits and for other purposes. 
Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


London Office : 26, OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.2. 


Incorporated with Limited Liability in U.S.A. 














Keeping water out 


MASONRY WALLS made of brick, stone, or concrete have 
long stood the test of time. But today, they can be made 
even better with a coating of silicone water repellents. 
These amazing materials prevent damaging rainwater 
from entering the countless tiny pores or openings in 
masonry structures. 


WHEN THE WATER FREEZES after penetrating, it can 
cause spalling—cracks off small pieces. And, if it seeps all 
the way through to the inside of a building, paint peels 
... woodwork warps... plaster stains and cracks. 


NOW, SILICONE WATER REPELLENTS provide the an- 
swer. Brushed or sprayed on the surface, they line—not 
seal—the pores in masonry. Even heavy rain driven by 
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in the rain 


hurricane winds cannot break through this invisible rain- 
coat... yet moisture from within can evaporate freely. 


THE PEOPLE OF UNION CARBIDE produce silicones for 
other uses, too...automobile and furniture polishes, lubri- 
cants, electrical insulation, and new rubber-like products... 
all of which help bring more and better things for all of us. 


FREE: Learn how Union Carbide products and research 
help satisfy basic human needs. Write for the latest edition 
of “Products and Processes.” Ask for booklet 1E-1. 


UNION CARBIDE INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 
Division of Union Carbide Corporation 

30 East 42nd Street GG New York 17, N. Y., U.S. A. 
Cable Address: UNICARBIDE, New York 


AFFILIATED COMPANIES: 


ARGENTINA: Eveready S. A. Industrial y Comercial 
AUSTRALIA: Union Carbide Australio Limited 
BRAZIL: S. A. White Martins 

Union Carbide do Brasil, S. A. 

National Carbon do Brasil, S. A. 


COLOMBIA: National Carbon Colombia, S. A. 
FRANCE: Compagnie Industrielle Savoie-Acheson 


Products of UNION 

Union Carpive Plasties and Resins 

Union Carive Silicones « Haynes Steviire Alloys 
LinpE Welding and Cutting Equipment 

SynTHETIC Orcanic CHEMICALS * ACHESON Electrodes 


HONG KONG: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
INDIA: National Carbon Co. (India) Ltd. 
INDONESIA: National Carbon Co. (Java) Ltd. 
ITALY: Elettrografite di Forno Allione 
MEXICO: National Carbon-Eveready, S. A. 
Bakelite de Mexico, S. A. 
NEW ZEALAND: Notional Carbon Pty. Ltd. 
PAKISTAN: National Carbon Co. (Pakistan) Ltd. 





UNION 
CARBIDE 


PHILIPPINE 1S.: National Carbon Philippines Inc. 
SINGAPORE: National Carbon (Eastern) Ltd. 
SWEDEN: Skandinaviska Grafitindustri Aktiebolaget 
SWITZERLAND: Union Carbide Europa, S. A. 
UNITED KINGDOM: Bakelite Limited. 
British Acheson Electrodes Limited. 
Union Carbide Limited. 


CARBIDE include 


Evereaby Flashlights and Batteries 

Evecrromet Alloys and Metals « Nationat Carbons 
Prestone Anti-Freeze and Automotive Specialties 
Crac Agricultural Chemicals * Dynex Textile Fibers 
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vously to the negotiations with the Automobile Workers’ 
Union for a new contract to take the place of the expiring 
five-year one. Mr Curtice, the president of General Motors, 
fears that the hesitation of purchasers to pay today’s higher 
prices may mean that only 5.5 million of Detroit’s cars will 
be sold to Americans this year compared with 5.8 million in 
1957. Mr Henry Ford looks through rosier spectacles and 
sees a strong underlying demand, particularly from people 
who bought on hire purchase in 1955 and who have just 


finished paying off this debt. But he had a happier 1957 
than Mr Curtice. 


Khrushchev Pluvius 


_ the intercontinental missile, the prospect of inter- 
continental siege by weather : Americans, with their 
quickened respect for Soviet science, have discovered 
another weapon which Mr Khrushchev may one day hold 
over their heads. An advisory committee set up by Con- 
gress four years ago to investigate the possibility of increas- 
ing rainfall by “ seeding ” clouds gave its final report to the 
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President last week, and took the opportunity to repeat some 
of the recent warnings from other American scientists that 
in the future the United States might find itself flooded or 
parched at the whim of weather-makers in the Kremlin. But 
it is not yet clear how the Russians might influence the rain- 
fall in America even if they wanted to. 

Most of the known research into weather control has been 
concerned with fairly localised improvements designed to 
benefit the country concerned. The American advisory com- 
mittee has confirmed that it is possible to increase rainfall 
in specific areas by a tenth or a fifth by seeding clouds 
(injecting them from above or below with silver iodide or 
particles of dry ice) ; this proportion is big enough to make 
the process an economic proposition. Another American 
project is looking into the mechanics of hurricanes, and 
there are hopes that they can be tempered or diverted from 
their course by bombarding them with silver iodide or by 
burning fuel oil in their path at sea. The Russians, for their 
part, are experimenting with a way of opening up frozen 
wastes to agriculture by coating them with a dark dust that 
would increase their intake of solar radiation. 

However, the science is still in its infancy, and it is 
suspected that the present pattern of the world’s weather 


Code for Teen-agers 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


HE majority of American youngsters, 

who never see the inside of a police 
court, are fed up with the universal 
coupling of the words “ juvenile ” and 
“delinquency.” They admit to being 
juvenile, but they resent the implica- 
tion that all are subject to the aberra- 
tions of the few. Recently more than 
400 boys and girls of high school age 
convened in the legislative chamber of 
the Oregon State Capitol at Salem to 
express this resentment constructively. 
Selected by their schoolmates as dele- 
gates to the first Oregon Youth Con- 
ference, they represented student bodies 
from all sections of the state and had 
come to Salem to debate a Teen-agers’ 
Code, a detailed guide to upright living, 
drafted not by adults, but by the 
youngsters themselves. A Youth Plan- 
ning Council Committee, composed of 
representatives of state-wide youth 
organisations, such as Hi-Y (the high 
school affiliate of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association), hai spent the 
past year drawing up the code. 

The chairman of this committee, 
from a high school in Portland, also 
presided at the Salem meeting. But 
neither he nor the few adults in 
attendance restricted the discussion or 
influenced the decisions of the young 
delegates. Indeed, not many adults 
would have dared to suggest some of 
the stringent regulations with which 
the Oregon teen-agers unanimously 
bound themselves at the meeting. 

Chaperones should always be in 





evidence at youngsters’ parties, they 
resolved high-mindedly. To crash a 
party—to come _ uninvited — was 
branded as inexcusable. There is “no 
place in the well-ordered party,” the 
code reads, for “lights out!” The 
delegates were equally austere in estab- 
lishing standards for drinking, smoking, 
driving and dating. They went even 
further than the committee which had 
drafted the code, favouring more force- 
ful state laws restricting the sale of 
tobacco and spirits to persons under 
eighteen years old. 


The Salem conference added a 
citizenship section to the code. 
Young people should realise that they 
have a responsibility to the group of 
which they are a part. 
The delegates also enlarged on the 
basic rule which serves as a preamble 
to the code. As drafted, the rule read 
as follows: 


Students and parents should inform 
each other of their whereabouts while 
away from home. Parents should know 
what their sons and daughters are doing 
and with whom they are spending their 
time, and also should know what time 
their young people return home, 


The delegates at Salem, after discus- 
sion, added the following sentence: 


A proper attitude consisting of co- 
Operation, respect and love should 
exist between parents and youth. 
Then they went on to approve the 

code, which contains, among other 
things, the following guides to conduct 





for youngsters—and, in some cases, for 
their parents: 


Finances should be planned together 
(between parents and children). 

The home should be the centre of 
young people’s social activity. 

The home should be offered and 
encouraged as a possible place for 
dating. Parents should co-operate by 
providing an agreeable measure of 
privacy. Public entertainment puts a 
strain on young people’s finances. 
Parental consent for the driving privi- 
lege should be based on: 


(1) possession of a driver’s licence, 
(2) young people’s proof of ability to 
control themselves and the car, 
(3) a healthy attitude regarding the 
lives, rights and welfare of others. 
No one has the moral or legal right 
to serve any alcoholic beverages to other 
people’s children. 


_ Young peopie should understand that 
it is not a disgrace to decline an alco- 
holic drink. 

An adult reporter who covered the 
Salem gathering saw no _ potential 
delinquents in the young people who 
attended the conference, none of the 
slighted and friendless who turn to 
crime to attract attention. Those 
present conducted themselves gravely 
and decorously in the deliberative 
sessions and in the evening social hour 
that closed the conference. At the latter 
affair, the lights remained bright 
throughout the evening and there was 
no work at all for the chaperones. 
Some sceptical adults may consider on 
this evidence that the delegates to the 
conference are no more representative 
of American youth than are the delin- 
quents. The proof of the pudding, for 
Oregon parents at least, will be in the 
practical application of the code, now 
prominently displayed on many kitchen 
bulletin boards in the state. 
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depends on a very delicate balance of natural forces—so 
delicate, indeed, that an erupting pimple of fire on the sun’s 
surface may influence the course of hurricanes and that, 
according to one American physicist, the heat given out by 
automobile exhausts and factory chimneys may melt enough 
polar ice to raise the oceans by forty feet in the next half- 
century. But more rain in one part of the world may mean 
less in another, and changes in the Arctic or Antarctic might 
send floods round the world. In particular, any country that 
could alter significantly the amount of solar radiation 
absorbed by the earth—by the Soviet “ dark dust” tech- 
nique, or by modifying the sun’s evaporative effect on the 
sea—might start a chain of events that would permanently 
affect atmospheric currents and ocean streams. Whether 
such processes could ever be controlled accurately enough 
to be used as a weapon is another matter ; but American 
. meteorologists who have visited the Soviet Union have been 
deeply impressed by the work and money their Russian 
colleagues are putting into the problems of the weather. 


Missiles on the Line 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ERHAPS the most significant sign of the acceleration of 
military effort which followed the simultaneous arrival 
in Washington of the sputniks and a new Secretary of 
Defence was the decision at the end of November that two 
intermediate range ballistic missiles, both capable of carry- 
- ing a thermonuclear warhead 1,500 miles, should go into 
production immediately. Until then it had been intended 
that, after an orderly and leisurely testing of the Army’s 
_ Jupiter and the Air Force’s Thor, one would be chosen as 
the only IRBM to be produced in quantity. Evidently the 
latest trials of both of them had been unexpectedly—and 
conveniently—successful and had led the experts to believe 
that any remaining deficiencies would be corrected on the 
production line and would not involve redesigning the mis- 
sile itself. But this does not explain why two weapons are 
eing developed for one purpose. The answer lies more 
' in the belief of responsible officials that competition spurs 
researchers to achieve the best results than in the rivalry 
between the Army and the Air Force for the right to have 
the IRBM; incidentally a third 1,500-mile missile, the 
Polaris, is under development by the Navy for use from 
submarines. 

The propelling systems of both the Thor and Jupiter are 
the same—a Rocketdyne engine of about 165,000 pounds 
thrust, originally designed for the now abandoned Navaho 
missile ; it also constitutes half the engine to be employed in 
the Atlas, the §5,000-mile intercontinental missile. . Out- 
wardly the Thor and the Jupiter are almost identical, the 
pictures showing only larger tail-flanges in the case of the 
former. The differences between them are largely in the 
nose-cone and in the method of guidance, the two other 
main elements in such missiles. 

The nose-cone diffuses pressure waves to overcome super- 
heating from air friction, and thus permits re-entry into the 
earth’s atmosphere. There are variations in the bluntness, 
the material and the internal construction of nose-cones; 
two schools of design are represented in the Thor and the 
Jupiter and both work. The actual differences between 
these nose-cones are naturally secret; even more so are the 
differences between the systems of guidance of the two mis- 
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siles, which are the very heart of these weapons. Both 
employ inertial (that is, pre-set) guidance. In addition to 
gyroscopic stabilizers to maintain the exact angle of fire, 
small gimbal-mounted rockets at the tail to assist the stabi- 
lizers, automatic cut-offs of fuel supply at the predetermined 
moment and the normal correctives of any major ballistic 
missile, there is presumably in both cases a control to correct 
direction. The difference between the two may lie in the 
frequency and thoroughness of these essential controls ; 
perhaps it concerns the degree of complexity in the instru- 
ment, which determines the all-important degree of relia- 
bility. Insufficient precision might lead to a very bad miss of 
the target, while excessively delicate adjustment might make 
the whole thing less rugged and bring disaster of another 
kind. 

A further difference is that the Thor, following the Air 
Force’s usual theory, was designed within the private aircraft 
industry as the first of its type, so that the testing of all its 
components singly and in combination constitutes a lars: 
task. Jupiter, a child of Army artillery practice, has grown 
up in a military arsenal ; the well-tested principles of the 
50-mile Corporal missile of years ago were adapted to the 
larger, 300-mile, Redstone missile, these to the test-vehicle 
Jupiter C and these in turn to the 1,500-mile Jupiter. The 
Jupiter’s Army friends insist that this means that its 
reliability is more fully assured than is that of the Thor. 

The telling consideration behind the order for putting 
both missiles into production without further delay was, of 
course, the time-factor, the need to get some IRBMs to 
Europe by the end of this year, almost regardless of cost. 
Obviously two production lines can produce results faster 
than one. The Douglas Aircraft Company has now been 
working on the Thor for some time and is said to be able 
to produce two to four a month now and perhaps thirty a 
month by mid-year. The Chrysler Corporation, which has 
now, after some criticised delay, been given the contract 
for the Jupiter, already has a similar Redstone assembly 
line in operation, and is tooling up quickly for large-scale 
output of the new missile. 

In the making of IRBMs there will not be the profusion 
which has been traditional in war production. The cost of 
a single such missile has been put at $2 million, although 
it might be reduced to as little as $500,000 by mass pro- 
duction. But a missile is designed for just one journey, not, 
like an aircraft, for many flights. Obviously, somewhat 
more quantitative restraint must be shown in producing 
them than there is in the making of 155 mm. shells. 


Consumers’ Balance Sheet 


VEN with the fall in earnings during the last months of 
E 1957, the year’s total for personal incomes after taxes 
is expected to be about § percent above 1956 and to amount 
to roughly $300 billion. Consumers spent rather more of 
these incomes than in 1956 so that the proportion saved will 
be less than last year’s 7 per cent. But, according to an 
estimate in the December issue of the Survey of Current 
Business, the net total added to savings was only just below 
last year’s postwar record of $20 billion. About $11 bilion 
went into savings accounts in banks, over $1 billion more 
than last year, but this was offset by a decrease in holdings 
of government savings bonds. People invested in corporate 
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Power 
to end 
poverty 


Goodwill is not enough to abolish 
squalor. The power must also be 
there—the physical energy, 
plentiful and cheap, to knock 
down and rebuild, cleanse and 
re-create. 

Nuclear energy gives the promise 
of such power. To Britain goes 
the credit for translating that 
promise into reality. 

At Berkeley in Gloucestershire, 
the AEI-John Thompson 
Company is creating one of 
Britain’s first nuclear power 
stations. Into that task has 
gone the skill of such 
mighty firms as BTH, 
Metropolitan-Vickers and 
John Thompson. Now the 
experience of this great 
consortium is at the 
service of the world. 


a 


JOHN THOMPSON 
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Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


ALL LONDON ACTIVITIES 
are now concentrated at our new building 
just completed at 


33 LOMBARD STREET 


PLOUGH COURT, E.C.3 


Condensed Statement of Condition, December 31, 1957 
RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal 

Reserve Bank, and Due from 

bein dened PRs eo cece 
U.S. Government Obligations 


$601,308,471.22 
.. 525,408,071.05 





Loans and Bills Purchased _ ......... oe 1,609,992,035.90 
Public Securities ........00.000...0.......... $84,187,995:35 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 9,600,000.00 
Other Securities . 28,044,236.49 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 57,344,371.63 
Accrued Interest, Accounts 
Receivable, ete. asccadecaincte 25,751,362.12 
Real Estate Bonds and 
RR ee cece 12, 151,234.03 
217,079,199.62 
ge ee ERECT ere 13,605,273.82 
MORIN GR NN $2,967,393,051.61 
LIABILITIES 
Capital (6,000,000 share ee $120,000,000.00 
Surplus F und ..... 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 92,808,019.32 
Total Capital Funds $4.12,808,019.32 
Deposits 2,438.414,143.90 
Foreign Funds Borrowed es pee cy 150,000.00 
Acceptances $73,533,661.80 
Less: Own Acceptances Held 
for Investment... 13,759,299.81 
$59,774,361.99 
Dividend Payable January 15, 1958: 
Regular-............ pees 4,800,000.00 
Extra ; 4,800,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign 
Branches 3,191,953.47 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes '23 073,763.23 
Other Liabilities 20, 380, 809.70 
———__ 116,020,888.39 


Total Liabilities 2. cccccscseseesreeeneseeen- $2,967,393,051. 61 


Securities carried at $186,360,889.64 in the above statement 
are pledged to qualify for fiduciary powers, to secure 
public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


NEW YORK OFFICES 


MAIN OFFICE 
140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVE, OFFICE 


MADISON AVE. OFFICE 
Fifth Ave, at 44th St. 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


ROCKEFELLER CENTRE OFFICE 
40 Rockefeller Plaza 
PARIS 


BRUSSELS 
4 Place de la Concorde 


27 Avenue des Arts 


Incorporated with limited liability in the State of New York, U.S.A. , 








Dank of America 


NATIONAL 2RUSV/32 ASSOCIATION 
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Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of December 24, 1957) 


Cash and Due from Banks... 

United States Government Securities ‘and Securities 
Guaranteed by the Government . 

Federal Agency Securities . 

State, County, and Municipal Securities 


Other Securities 


Loans Guaranteed or Insured by the United — 
Government or its Agencies 

Other Loans and Discounts ... 

Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. 

Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ‘etc. 

Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES .... 


Capital 
Surplus 


Undivided Profits and Reserves 


TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS 


RESOURCES 
- $1,850,658,364.57 


«-. _ 1,873,880,684.95 
eee eee 114,084,739.81 
615,224,494.07 
139,340,429.60 


1,345,072,437.40 
4,209,711,583.91 
115,159, 169.02 
318,278,678.02 
57,739,009.77 


ves nee wee $10,639, 149,591.12 
LIABILITIES 
$160,000,000.00 

290,000,000.00 

133,021,220.77 


$583,021 220.77 

Reserve for Possible Loan Losses 90,926,400.83 
Demand $4,790,055,035.50 

DEPOSITS Dorn and Time 4,734,061,687.15 9,524, 116,722.65 

Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. 320,828,328.30 

Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 120,256,918.57 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ... 


ces ene $10,639, 149,591.12 


Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 


London Branch: 
27-29 WALBROOK E.C.4 


Other Overseas branches: 


SAN FRANCISCO - 


LOS ANGELES 


Branches throughout California 


Incorpora 


West End Branch: 
29 DAVIES STREET W.1. 


Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, 
Osaka, Bangkok, Guam. 


ted in U.S.A. with Limited Liability 





Bank of America 
(International) 


A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition December 31, 1957 


Home Office—New York, N.Y. 


Branches: Dusseldorf - Singapore - Paris - Beirut -Guatemala City 
* (Branch figures are as of December 24, 1957) 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 


United States 


Government 


Obligations ... 


Other Securities 


Loans and Discounts... 


Customers’ 


Liability 


on 
Letters of Credit, etc. ... 
Accrued Interest and Other 


Resources 


TOTAL RESOURCES... $451,218,990.46 


- 139,124,212.06 


LIABILITIES 
$107,75S,854.74 | Capital _... $34,000,000.00 
bw dj 6,600,000.00 
ndivide 
9,734,347.21 | ” Profits ... 1,205,241.61 


18,353,830.67 STD 
TOTAL CAPITAL FUNDS $41,805,241.61 
Reserve for possible Loan 
Losses ain rea aol 2,128,329.59 
173.730,622.03 | Deposits ... ... --. «+. 227,897,803.93 
' - , Liability for Letters of 


redit, etc. ... ... «. 176,199,088.02 

2,520,123.75 | Reserve for interest, 
Vanes, @06. .co cee 3,188,527.31 
TOTAL LIABILITIES ++. $451,218,990.46 
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stocks at the record annual rate of $114 billion during the 
first half of 1957 ; although the volume of such investment 
is thought to have fallen off later, the final increase for the 
year is likely to be above 1956’s $9 billion. The various 
forms of insurance also continued to increase during 1957, 
but not quite so fast as in 1956. This also applies to hold- 
ings of fixed assets, largely because of the difficulty of 


FINANCES OF CONSUMERS 


Debt Liquid Assets 
Billion 
100 200 300 400 


INSTALMENT 


SAVINGS ACCOUNTS & 
GREDIT ETC. 


US,SAVINGS BONDS 


CURRENT 


PENSION FUNDS BANK ACCOUNTS 


Figures show assets and debts as percentage of disposable personal 
income 


% /st half year seasonally adjusted annual rate 





borrowing money to buy houses as a result of the general 
shortage of credit. 

On the other side of the balance sheet this shortage also 
meant that mortgage debt grew more slowly in 1957 ;, the 
amount outstanding increased during the year by about 
$84 billion, compared with $11 billion in 1956. The peak 
of expansion so far was in 1955 and this is true also of 
instalment borrowing ; the amount of the latter outstanding 
expanded in that year by $65 billion, while last year the 
total went up by only about $23 billion. Hire purchasing of 
durable goods other than motor cars slowed down in 1957. 
reflecting a shift of consumers’ interest to non-durable goods 
and services, not usually bought on the instalment plan. But 
more and more shops are setting up some form of revolving 
credit scheme, although these still account for less than 10 
per cent of total instalment credit. Fewer people bought 
cars on credit in 1957 than in 1956, but the total of loans 
for this purpose went up because the cars bought were more 
expensive. Personal loans continued to expand steadily as 
they have done for some years. The December issue of 
the Federal Reserve Bulletin reports that roughly half the 
families in the United States are repaying instalments debts 
of some sort, with as much as 20 per cent of their incomes 
frequently being taken for this purpose. So far it is seldom 
suggested that this type of borrowing may have got out of 
hand, although in recent months it has been becoming more 
difficult to collect on these debts. 


Season Ticket for Taxes 


ITH more and more members of the middle classes 

moving out to the suburbs, the problem of the vanish- 
ing taxpayer, who enjoys the amenities and services provided 
by the big city but makes no contribution to them, has 
ecome increasingly serious for states and towns struggling 
with the high cost of government. Denver in Colorado, 
for example, needs money to balance its budget and to 
provide new schools and better city services ; it has been 
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hoping to find it by becoming the 41st city to adopt an 
income tax. But this would have fallen both on the 514,000 
residents of Denver proper and on the 270,000 who live in 
the suburbs which are included in Metropolitan Denver. 
The suburban third had no vote, but protested so vigor- 
ously that Denverites turned the tax down, though by such 
a small margin that it may be adopted when the city finds 
a less inept Mayor. 

Other complications arise when cities like New York and 
Boston draw workers from neighbouring states which are 
lucky enough to have escaped the income tax ; there are 
seventeen in this condition of backward blessedness. 
Since 1919 New York State has firmly taxed the income 
earned inside its boundaries by residents of New Jersey 
and Connecticut ; two years ago Massachusetts passed a 
similar law. The right to levy such “ taxation without 
representation ” has been upheld by the Supreme Court, 
but only if it is not discriminatory. The Governors of 
New Jersey and Connecticut are now reviving the complaint 
that the New York law does discriminate against 170,000 
commuters, by not allowing them all the deductions which 
can be claimed by native New Yorkers. One study suggests 
that they pay 45 per cent more than similar taxpayers who 
live in New York. 

The Governor of New York, Mr Harriman, has agreed 
to discuss the grievance, but he is not likely to be accom- 
modating about a tax which brings in $26 million in a year 
when he may have to allow other taxes to rise. New Jersey 
and Rhode Island are seeking a constitutional amendment 
which would forbid states from casting their tax nets out- 
side their own boundaries. But a constitutional amendment 
is at best a time-consuming remedy. The aggrieved states 
would be in a stronger position to reach a reciprocal arrange- 
ment if they had an income tax of their own. Stay-at-homes 
in those states, however, may well feel that this is too big 
a price to pay. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The new Civil Rights Commission, which Congress 
authorised last summer, was finally sworn in late last week 
after Mr Hannah, the president of Michigan State College, 
and a strong foe of racial discrimination, agreed to accept 
the chairmanship resigned by Justice Reed as incompatible 
with his judicial duties. The commission’s job is to investi- 
gate denials of Negro rights and to recommend any changes 
in the law which it feels are needed. It has until September, 
1959, to report, assuming that the careful balance of 
northern and southern members gets the commission over 
the preliminary hurdle of Senate confirmation. 


* * * 


New York last week became the first city in the country 
to extend its ban on racial discrimination in public housing 
to the much larger private sector. Both political parties 
thus recognised—in principle—that the growing Negro and 
Puerto Rican elements in the great melting pot have equal 
rights to shelter. But it will be a long time before this 
victory of principle brings the walls of the coloured ghettoes 
tumbling down in fact, even if the Courts reject the appeals 


of private property owners when the measure becomes law 
in April. 
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The Three Princes of Laos 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN LAOS 


T is too soon yet to lay firm odds on the dangerous gamble 
I of compromise which the three princely brothers of 
Laos, who once bitterly distrusted one another, have now 
decided to play in this “ Land of a Million Elephants.” 
Prince Petsarath, the eldest brother (67) and chief adviser 
to the ancient king, and Prince Souvanna Phouma (§1), the 
perennial prime minister, are privately anti-communist but 
anxiously neutralist. Prince Souphanouvong (44), the rene- 
gade to communism and leader of the Pathet Lao (guerrilla 
“Free Lao” movement), has been allowed, since July, 
1956, to act as spokesman for the Viet Minh Communists, 
who have armed and master-minded the Pathet Lao 
rebellion in the jungles of northern Laos. (All the indica- 
tions suggest that Mao Tse-tung has 
been content to grant the Viet Minh full 
operational authority.) 

There are those in Vientiane and 
Ludng Prabang who deny that the urbane 
Prince Souphanouvong—a brilliant en- 
gineer trained and, it is said, snubbed at 
the Sorbonne—is a real communist ; they 
say that he is under the influence of his 
wife, a communist party member, and 
that he is anti-French rather than pro- 
communist. However, he certainly 
would not have enjoyed the full support 
and enthusiastic endorsement of Hanoi 
throughout the negotiations unless he 
was at least serving communist ends 
efficiently. 

No one knows why, after six years, the 
communists agreed to accept temporary 
and superficial peace in the two northern 
Laotian provinces of Sam Neua (or 
Houaphanh) and Phong Saly, which 
had become virtually part of communist 
North Vietnam. The Royalist govern- 
ment had no- prospect of stamping 
out the jungle terrorism. Yet under 
the revised and stiffened terms of compromise submitted 
by the prime minister, Prince Souvanna, in October, Prince 
Souphanouvong agreed, almost eagerly, that his seven or 
eight thousand guerrillas would lay down their arms, swear 
allegiance to the king and return to their loyal communities. 
(Only an estimated 10 per cent live in Sam Neua and Phong 
Saly.) Two Pathet Lao battalions (1,500 men), selected by 
the communists, will actually be integrated into the Royal 
Laotian army. On their side, the former rebels will be 
allowed to form a “ democratic ” party (Neo Lao Haksat, 
or “ National Patriotic Front”), and Prince Souphanouvong 
and his right-hand political adviser in the deadlocked jungle 
war, Phoumi Vongvichit, have joined the government. 

Prince Petsarath and the prime minister insist that they 
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can safely quarantine and sterilise the red poison which they 
are accepting into the Laotian bloodstream. Their tough 
and gallant army Chief of Staff, Colonel Ouan Rathikoun, 
who himself fought with the Pathet Lao as a sergeant against 
the French, reckons that it will take him two years to 
reindoctrinate all the guerrillas. He proposes to isolate his 
1,500 communist recruits in a “ training camp ” for at least 
six months ; his manner certainly conveys the impression 
that he will be no naive or mild corrector of subversive 
tactics. Whether Petsarath and Souvanna will unflinchingly 
support his vigorous reindoctrination and brainwashing in 
reverse is perhaps not so certain. 

The undefeated guerillas, who are now marching with 
their small arms, grenades and rice ration 
into the check-points in Sam Neua and 
Phong Saly, bear themselves like victors. 
Their morale is high—not to say cocky. 
Colonel Ouan claims that only three or 
four hundred are dangerous hard-core 
communists. The rebels with whom I 
was able to talk in the dust and heat of 
Sam Neua all parroted the party line. 
For example, they said that they had no 
objection to His Majesty King Sisavang 
Vong as a person or an institution “ at 
present,” but added that they would deal 
with him as seemed necessary, desirable 
or useful when they had taken over the 
government. They obviously believed 
that the gamble in integration had been 
a straightcut victory for their side. My 
western interpreter, who has lived in 
Laos for twenty years, said wryly: 
“These are not the easy-going Laotians 
I know; something horrible has happened 
to them ; they are hard strangers.” The 
hand-picked elements who will be 
accepted into the Royal Laotian army 
train regularly under arms, chanting 
communist songs ; the observer suspects that even Colonel 
Quan will not have an easy time with them. 

Integration should officially be completed by the end 
of next week. There are still doubts whether all the 
guerrillas will come in. Certainly most of their heavy equip- 
ment is not being handed over, as pledged ; it has either 
been returned to North Vietnam or buried in the jungle. 
Mountain tracks and approaches to waterholes are still 
littered with American mines, seized in Hanoi or at Dien 
Bien Phu. The guerrillas scattered them indiscriminately 
and women and children are still being maimed or killed. 
“ They had better not try to send any of the guerrillas home 
through this village,” one Royal Laotian paratrooper said to 
me ; “ the women would tear them leg from.leg.” 
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The vexed question of wasted and misused American aid 
to Laos is at present under searching examination. Inside 
Laos, American policy is now in wise, prudent and experi- 
enced hands—both diplomatic and economic. There are 
reports, which the American authorities on the spot cannot, 
of course, discuss, that Washington hopes to induce the 
Royal Laotian government to accept a bold scheme of 
monetary reform, which will end the multi-exchange-rate 
scandals. Under this proposal, the rotten and manipulated 
local kip would be converted into virtually hard currency, 
backed by the Laos government’s own ample dollar holdings 
in New York ($24 million), stabilised at an exchange rate of 
perhaps roo to the dollar (instead of the absurd official rate 
of 35 and the ruling black rate of around 85) and, on this 
sound basis, would become redeemable and freely con- 
vertible currency on world markets. 

Prince Petsarath, an intelligent and subtle personality, 
who remained in voluntary exile in Siam long after his 
brother Souvanna returned to Laos and his other brother 
Souphanouvong went over to the Communists, declared 
frankly to me that his anti-communist influence would be 
weakened if American aid were reduced. It is reasonable to 
assume that he personally would support the proposed mone- 
tary reform. 

The success of the risky but perhaps inevitable Laotian 
gamble must depend on dogged patience, as well as imme- 
diate firmness, by the two elder brothers. Laos is geographi- 
cally and literally a wedge driven sharply through the heart 
of South-East Asia. If the Communists succeed in con- 
trolling this wedge by expanding infiltration instead of dead- 
locked and limited terrorism, the common frontiers of 
Burma, South Vietnam, Siam and Cambodia are all menaced. 
A reversal here for non-communist forces would threaten 
all South-East Asia. It is, one must report, too early yet to 
call the odds on the gamble ; but, watching the confident 
and defiant guerrillas march in to “ submit ” to integration, 
while Radio Peking and Hanoi both applaud, it is easy to 
be pessimistic, 


A German Miracle Man 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


LTHOUGH they will often gently chide loose reference to 
the “ German miracle,” west German economists and 
business men seem none the less to be just as often at a 
loss themselves for apter definition. Swallowing their 
initial pedantry, they will presently be heard compromising 
for convenience’ sake with the “so-called miracle.” The 
truth is, they do in fact still find something rather wondrous 
about it ; all the more when they are members of firms long 
rich and powerful, contemplating the rise to rivalship of 
individuals whose resources ten years ago lay chiefly in 
themselves. 

Granted that Rudolf Oetker, now owner of Germany’s 
largest merchant fleet, inherited a lucrative blancmange and 
baking-powder business whose profits fattened during the 
lean years when housewives were desperately preoccupied 
with the conundrum of turning out meals, But Hermann 
Krages was an obscure timber merchant in 1948 when he 
began to engage in the speculations that have since made 
him a much-watched giant of the financial world ; and the 
entrepreneur Willy Schlieker, now ruling shipping and 
industrial kingdoms on the Rhine and the Elbe, set out even 
less materially equipped to make his fortune. 
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Another of these individuals who, exploiting the unique 
opportunity for new beginnings afforded by defeat, have 
made wealth and a name at home and abroad within the 
space of a decade, has lately been expanding his empire 
still farther, to the astonishment of older hands engaged 
in the same game. The name is Grundig, and it has 
become as familiar in its particular commercial arena as the 
names of Telefunken, Siemens, and AEG. Before the war 
Max Grundig ran a modest, double-windowed radio shop at 
Fiirth, near Nuremburg. Today, Herr Grundig at fifty is 
sole owner of Europe’s largest radio factory and makes some 
7o per cent of all the tape-recording machines in use 
throughout the world. He employs 20,000 workers. In 
1958 he anticipates a turnover in the neighbourhood of 
DM500 million. 


* 


During the war Herr Grundig was detailed to turn out 
component parts for Wehrmacht signalling equipment for 
assembly by AEG. He was allotted some prisoners of war, 
who, grateful for decent treatment, protected his stores from 
looting in 1945. Those precious stores made a start of some 
sort possible. But at that time German industry was for- 
bidden to manufacture such luxuries as radio sets. Grundig, 
well aware of the demand, hit upon the profitable idea of 
getting past the law by producing a make-it-yourself radio 
kit. Nominally a toy intended only for boys—he gave it the 
nursery name of “ Heinzelmann ”—Herr Grundig’s box of 
parts provided the buyer with all the components of a work- 
ing radio except the valves. It was left to daddy to get 
hold of the valves—which he invariably was able to do 
without much difficulty on the all-embracing black market. 
So hot was the demand that Grundig manufactured over 
100,000 Heinzelmann kits during the few months left before 
the German radio industry was permitted to return to 
normal production. He ploughed all profits back into his 
expanding factory at Fiirth. In 1948 he was in a position 
to bring out his first complete set, the Weltklang. By 1950 
his 150 workers had become a thousand. By May, 1952, 
they had made between them a million apparatuses of one 
sort or another. 

Today Herr Grundig’s seven factories, which are all in 
Bavaria, are disgorging 120,000 apparatuses monthly, and 
total production has reached nearly five and a half million. 
Factory I at Fiirth, which is the firm’s general headquarters, 
manufactures radio and television sets and measuring instru- 
ments. Factories II and III at Nuremberg turn out tape- 
recording machines and dictaphones. Factories IV and V, 
at Georgensgmiind and Augsburg, make most of the wooden 
cabinets required by the other factories. Factory VI at 
Dachau specialises in portable radio sets and small cabinets. 
Factory VII, which was opened at Bayreuth last autumn, 
produces tape-recorders. (The Bayreuth site was chosen 
because there is labour still be found in that part of western 
Germany, particularly among women, from whom Grundig 
has always drawn as much as 70 per cent of his total labour 
force. Average wage for a five-day week is DM75.) 

Apart from the singular chances of postwar upheaval, and 
his own assets of strong nerves and robust constitution, Herr 
Grundig attributes his success chiefly to his canny sense of 
what people want. He studies their requirements with 
elaborate care. This self-made millionaire still insists on 
opening all the firm’s mail himself every morning. Many 
of the letters he reads from beginning to end ; the remainder 
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he quickly tastes. While he is so engaged, from 8.30 to 10, 
no one may interrupt him. Later he makes up generously 
for this inviolate seclusion. He has laid it down that every 
one of his employees has the right to come and see him so 
long as the visit is relevant to the firm’s business. And 
every evening of the week except Saturday and Sunday he 
holds council with his departmental chiefs. To help ease 
the atmosphere the conference is held at a round table laid 
with sandwiches, Bavarian beer, and Franconian wine. 
(Grundig is a Frank and proud of it.) 

What of the future ? Can Grundig keep it up in less 
miraculous times ? He is sure he can and is making all 
the dispositions he deems necessary. He has lately bought 
controlling interests in the Triumph and Adler Works with 
the intention of switching them over from the production of 
bicycles to that of office machinery, including electric type- 
writers and adding machines. And, although he does not 
expect to increase output much farther, he is confident that 
the seven Grundig factories are going to be fully busy for 
several years tocome. To keep abreast of competition Herr 
Grundig employs a staff of 250 on automation alone—for 
application both on the production lines and in the admini- 
strative offices. Five hundred scientists and technicians are 
engaged wholly on research—into colour television for 
instance, which is expected to be a commercial proposition 
in five years’ time. A portable television set has just been 
perfected which is going into production this spring. 
Grundig’s most highly paid research workers are giving their 
minds to problems of industrial television, involving the 
application of television to such ends as oil drilling and the 
measurement of metals during processing. As he has been 
from the start, Herr Grundig is very confident indeed. 


Truce or Force in Malta? 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


Malta, Tuesday 


ET another unsightly patch has been temporarily applied 
 & to hold together the fabric of Anglo-Maltese relation- 
ships. Since Mr Mintoff’s Socialist administration was 
elected to office early in 1955, on a ticket of either “ integra- 
tion” or “ self-determination,” crisis has followed crisis. 
The island has never been so consistently in the headlines 
since the heroic days of World War Two. Mr Mintoff’s 
“ either-or ” has been characteristic of his shotgun tactics 
ever since the 1949 ultimatum. In his handling of the latest 
showdown, involving the discharge of 130 dock workers, he 
has shown no sign that he is prepared to abandon these 
tactics in favour of a policy of give and take. 

This unpalatable fact is perhaps the blackest cloud loom- 
ing on the horizon of Anglo-Maltese relations. The Maltese 
parliament has unanimously resolved, at Mr Mintoff’s 
bidding, to absolve Malta from its obligations to 
Britain and from those hitherto assumed towards its allies 
until “ the British Government gives a guarantee that the 
number of their employees in Malta will not diminish before 
there is alternative employment for those discharged.” Her 
Majesty’s Government has given no such guarantee and the 
authority granted by the Malta parliament to Mr Mintoff 
still holds good. Mr Mintoff is thus armed with unanimous 
parliamentary authorisation, as well as with his electoral 
manifesto, to impose his own conditions or else. 
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This situation creates a constitutional curiosity in the 
Commonwealth, since Her Majesty’s Maltese ministers are 
sworn to perform their constitutional duties, while at the 
same time making reservations that exonerate them from 
the responsibilities of office. The Colonial Office may 
prefer to test this bridge when it has to cross it. If so, 
Mr Mintoff is able to assure himself of one important 
tactical advantage. The bridge will have to be crossed if 
and when he decides—and if the Maltese premier is clumsy 
in his diplomacy, he is by no means a beginner as a tactician. 


Mr Mintoff excels in producing unforeseeable situations. 
Unfortunately, foreseeable friction between Britain and 
Malta seems likely too. In his latest message to the Maltese 
prime minister Mr 
Lennox- Boyd divulged 
for the first time that Mr 
Mintoff was informed that 
he could not be provided 
with any more money this 
year. Mr Mintoff has 
done nothing to adjust his 
financial arrangements 
accordingly. During the 
last three years he has 
received a generous flow 
of financial and technical 
aid. Yet Anglo-Maltese 
relations have never been 
under the same persistent 
stresses and strains as in 
recent years. Mr Lennox-Boyd has not minced his words 
in indicating that the Maltese premier has not behaved in 
the spirit of the declaration of July, 1955. 

The Colonial Secretary’s two straightforward messages— 
one for the consumption of the Malta parliament, the second 
for the Maltese public at large—have succeeded in dispelling 
much of the artificial fog that was obscuring the Maltese 
industrial scene. The British Government’s decision to 
stand firm, and to honour its “ obligation of keeping the 
Maltese people informed,” caused Maltese public opinion 
to stop and think and to harbour second thoughts on the 
recent trend of events. Mr Mintoff has been held respon- 
sible for the fact that the 130 discharges, over which so 
much has been said, were basically due to the Malta govern- 
ment’s delay in agreeing to the installation of a Nato under- 
ground oil storage system. Dockyard workers have been 
assured that their own jobs are reasonably secure for the 
next three years. They have come to realise that much of 
the goodwill shown by Britain during the protracted integra- 
tion talks over the last three years, is still unpublicised. They 
see the nationalist opposition apathetic and speechless in 
face of recent developments, and this is an added factor 
making for a possible split in the nationalist ranks, 

These are all factors contributing towards a new political 
realignment ; the shift of political forces is likely to be pro- 
nounced because it is realised that Maltese democracy will 
not be able to survive unless a stronger, more vocal and 
more aggressive opposition comes into being. Opinion on 
this matter has been growing harder for many months. On 
the other hand, Mr Mintoff’s position is still formidable 
enough to make the Malta Labour party confident that it can 
dominate immediate developments. The foremost advantage 
enjoyed by Mr Mintoff is the fact that the British-owned 
local broadcast system (Rediffusion) does not allow any 
opposition views to be heard in Malta, and this under the 
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agreement between the Maltese and British Governments. 
The second important fact is that the 18,000-strong general 
workers’ union is a captive of the Labour party and in the 
past has repeatedly allowed trade union funds to be used 
for political purposes. Finally, there is a nagging fear that 
Mr Mintoff will, as in the past, resort to force to press his 
own views. The incident last year when he ordered 
government employees to damage Rediffusion property and 
to suspend the island’s broadcasting system is by no means 
forgotten. 


French Hopes of Solvency 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


HE first practical proof of the common market’s exis- 
T tence, the first cut in tariffs, is due only next New 
Year. The capacity of France to balance its payments by 
that time is of critical importance for the European com- 
munity. For this reason, M. Jean Monnet’s prospects of 
success in his trip to Washington this weekend to negotiate 
a dollar loan to carry France over the next year are a 
European concern. At the moment the feeling is growing 
in Paris that, despite Algeria, the tide in the balance-of- 
payments crisis is probably turning. True, inflation con- 
tinues. Industrial production, including housing, reached 
a new peak in November of 153 points (1953= 100). 
The cost-of-living index went up by more than 2 per cent 
in the same month. The new year has begun with an 
increase in the national minimum wage and the announce- 
ments of higher fares on the railways and Métro and of 
higher prices for various foodstuffs. There is little doubt 
that prices must continue to rise till February or March on 
their present impetus. 

Yet other symptoms are probably more telling. France’s 
deficit in the EPU in December was the lowest since 1955 
(17.6 million dollars). This has been obtained, of course, 
only by restricting all imports. But other signs confirm 
the trend. The franc, which at the end of the last govern- 
ment crisis had fallen as low as 507 to the dollar on the 
unofficial market, as against the official rate of 420, has 
risen again to 467. The labour market, perhaps the biggest 
single reflector of inflation, has relaxed considerably of 
recent weeks, partly as a result of heavy immigration 
(150,000 foreign workers, mostly Italian, came into France 
in 1957), partly as a result of the employers’ belief that the 
boom is really ending. This in turn is linked with the 
investment cuts in the budget, which will particularly affect 
public works such as hydro-electric schemes. The budget, 
trimmed to the potential dollar and mark lenders’ specifica- 
tions, and passed by the Assembly on time—this is becom- 
ing a habit—reduces the deficit from 1,000 billion francs 
in 1957 to 600 billion francs, of smaller value, in 1958. 
To this must be added the credit restrictions applied by 
the Bank of France, especially on housing ; though real 
building outputs should not fall, because contractors for- 
merly wasted time and money taking on more sites than 
they could finish in order to get the initial credits for open- 
ing them. Further, inflationary spending has recently been 
fed largely by the faster turn-around of money, not by an 
increase in circulation. If, with returning confidence in 
the franc, the velocity of circulation falls, higher prices will 
produce a lack of liquid money which should itself be 
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deflationary. The government forecast that production will 
rise I per cent or 2 per cent in 1958 really means that 
it will mildly decline from recent levels, as these, extended 
over a year, would produce an increase of 3 per cent or 
more. 

It is also striking that the unions have not reacted as 
violently to higher prices as the traditions of French infla- 
tion, or the preliminary warning strikes of October, led your 
sedentary correspondent to believe. This marks an impor- 
tant change in French social psychology, and may well be 
linked not only to the end of certainty of over-full employ- 
ment, but also to the desire to hold on to gains rather than 
risk trouble. Food prices in February, March and April 
. ne critical months for vegetables) may well be decisive in 
settling whether France frees itself or not from the grip 
of inflation ; they are the prices to which the French house- 
wife is most sensitive. It is not, in any case, unreasonable 
of M. Gaillard to hope to curb inflation by the summer. 
That alone cannot solve the export problem ; present plans 
provide for no more than a § per cent increase in exports, 
which may be hard enough to obtain with high French 
prices in a world recession, even a slight one. 

France will therefore need the $400 or $500 million 
which are hoped for from the IMF and EPU. But it might 
be possible to relax some of the quotas before the begin- 
ning of next year, and then to take part, at least formally, 
in the first round of “customs disarmament” in the com- 
mon market. “ Formally,” because the treaty itself permits - 
the French to impose special import duties, up to 15 per 
cent, to “ compensate ” for the freeing of quotas ; and those 
duties would cancel out the tariff cuts if not the quota 
relaxations. The French prospect for the first stage in the 
common market thus remains far from rosy ; but the worst 
fears, that France would not only benefit from concessions 
but live apart in a kind of self-exclusion from the European 
context, may be proved wrong. The conditions attached to 
foreign aid will almost certainly be a spur to France to put 
its house in order. But the present efforts are also a sign 
of the first effects of the common market itself in making 
Frenchmen realise that political motives (which they appre- 
ciate) as well as economic ones (which they always tend to 
discount) make a healthy franc indispensable. 


No Capital for Europe Yet 


FROM OUR PARIS CORRESPONDENT 


o one will accuse Europe’s industries of cartel- 
mindedness if they show half the competitive spirit 

in the common market that some of the foreign ministers 
of the Six have displayed in the scramble for the lucrative 
honour of housing Europe’s “ capital.” The motives for 
concentrating all the communities, the old ECSC as well as 
the new common market and Euratom—a principle to which 
all six governments at least pay lip-service—are practical: 
ease of communication, and of consultation between 
communities. But above all they are political: the 
sponsors of European unity believe that together the com- 
munities will have magnetic force as presumptive ministries 
of tomorrow’s federation, whereas separately they might 
fade into merely technocratic secretariats. But the motives 
of the Belgians and Luxemburgers seem to have been com- 
mercial. Rumour has it that the Belgian foreign minister, 
spurred to the pursuit of successes by the coming elections, 
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promised the Germans, and the Italians, and the Dutch, 
that he would support whatever candidate each might put 
up for president of the common market’s executive com- 
mission, if each in turn backed the claim of Brussels to be 
the capital. The Belgians also seemed to have a gentle- 
man’s agreement with the Luxemburgers, to leave the Coal 
and Steel Community in the Grand Duchy. M. Bech, 
premier, foreign minister and minister for viticulture of 
Luxemburg, has vetoed any move to take the ECSC away, 
ignoring the commitment he undertook when the High 
Authority first went to Luxemburg. On the other hand, he 
was not willing to welcome all the communities, unless all 
his five partners insisted, for fear Luxemburg should be 
overrun “as a nation.” The Italians generously offered four 
capitals, Milan, Turin, Monza and Stresa ; but they did not 
press the point. Since the ministers had to be unanimous, it 
is not surprising that they took refuge in a dilatory com- 
promise, deciding to decide on the first of June after consult- 
ting the new, enlarged European Assembly, the presidents of 
the new Commissions, and even “ town planners.” 

But one should not generalise too much from all this 
bazaar haggling. The ministers have balanced it by a good 
choice of men for the commissions both of the common 
market and of Euratom (over which the brilliant M. Louis 
Armand will preside). It is an event in itself that the 
French should readily accept a German as president of the 
common market commission—even if he is a man so closely 
associated with Community Europe as Professor Hallstein. 
Also, he will have at least three outstandingly able colleagues 
in the nine-man commission: the recently resigned Dutch 
agricultural minister, Mr Mansholt, the Belgian economic 
minister, M. Jean Rey, and the French ex-secretary-general 
of the OEEC, M. Robert Marjolin. This is important. 

The Dutch, French, Germans and Italians did succeed, 
too, in getting a compromise that favours a single capital 
in principle. They have passed the buck for deciding the 
temporary location of the commission (until June Ist) to 
Professor Hallstein and M. Armand,. who will almost 
certainly choose Luxemburg to keep the communities 
together. If M. Bech, as some people believe, is really 
anxious not to have all the communities in Luxemburg, 
he may by then be ready to compound for the departure 
of the ECSC; if not, possession is nine points of the law. 


New Zealand Tightens its 
Belt 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN WELLINGTON 


HEN the Labour party, after eight years in opposition, 
\X) returned to office in New Zealand on November 
30th, it was already clear that something would have to be 
done to check the run on the country’s overseas reserves. 
Already before the election these had been reduced to not 
much over {£50 million ; and by December 18th when the 
last Reserve Bank summary was issued, they had been run 
down to £49 million, of which just under £34 million was 
either held in gold or invested in London sterling securities. 
Actually the run-down had been gathering momentum for 
nearly a year. At the end of 1956, reserves were down to 
just over £60 million : the year before they stood at nearly 
£76 million. 
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With a margin of barely £15 million with which to meet 
the continuing run and to provide for the country’s require- 
ments until payments for its exports begin to accumulate 
again in March, the new administration had no choice but 
to take drastic action; and it was unlikely to look for any 
alternative policy because the type of action indicated was 
one to which it was already predisposed. It reimposed 
import licensing from January 1st and reduced the intake 
of a number of major imports by percentages ranging from 
25 for unassembled motor cars, to §0'for carpets and lino- 
leum. Other imports considered to be in the luxury or non- 
essential classes were either deprived of an exchange alloca- 
tion altogether, or placed in a category in which individual 
claims must be established on their merits. |The new 
schedule makes few or no cuts at the moment in imports of 
necessary raw materials, essential clothing, foodstuffs and 
plant ; but it relies heavily on New Zealand industries to 
fili some of the gaps. 

* 


Mr Nash would not have been human, or a politician, if 
he had not pointed to the previous National government’s 
responsibility for the situation. In an effort, no doubt, to 
regain some of its popularity before the elections, the 
National party cabinet allowed its already limp credit 
squeeze to be so far relaxed that apprehensive importers, 
intent on covering themselves against the effects of a change 
of government, were allowed to pile up orders to an unpre- 
cedented extent. The run on reserves was further aggravated 
by rumours of devaluation. But nothing effective had been 
done before the elections, either by the government or by 
the Reserve Bank, to check the trend: At the same time, 
Mr Nash does not explain how he proposes to try to recon- 
cile the inflationary influences inherent in Labour’s policy 
with strict import restrictions. One supplementary measure 
—price control—obviously cannot be avoided. But the new 
Labour administration may have learned some lessons from 
the unpopularity which its predilection for controls earned 
for it towards the end of its earlier tenure of office ; and in 
consequence it may tread circumspectly. It will be encour- 
aged to do this by the knowledge that its present majority 
is only three and is likely to be reduced to two after the 
Clutha by-election on January 15th. 

It is extremely unlikely that the decision to restore import 
controls, which, it is acknowledged, must affect British 
exporters heavily, is in any way dictated by feelings of 
resentment over Britain’s inability or refusal to provide 
greater protection for New Zealand’s exports. The plain fact 
is that the Labour decision was inescapable and that if the 
National party had been returned, it, too, would probably 
have had to do something similar. 

No indication has been given whether the new controls 
are likely to be temporary, though a good case could be 
made for maintaining them only until the reserves are 
restored to the margin suggested by the 1955 Royal Com- 
mission on Monetary Affairs—six months’ normal import 
requirements. The margin just now is considerably less than 
six weeks. Mr Nash will undoubtedly have this answer 
ready for Mr Macmillan when he comes. It will be a diffi- 
cult answer for Mr Macmillan to counter, particularly as Mr 
Nash and his administration can with justice disclaim a good 
deal of the responsibility for a decision that makes it neces- 
sary to put the country, almost at the peak of prosperity, on 
short commons. Mr Nash is unlikely to forget that the 
inescapable facts have greatly strengthened his bargaining 
position in any future trade negotiations with Britain. 
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FAIR WEATHER FRIEND 


THAT NEVER FAILS 





5. M. BAILEY, 15¢ Refrigeration Engineer Officer on board the P & O ship, CHUSAN. 


BOVE there are people sleeping warmly under light covers. No 
A great distance away a few couples are dancing in the cool 
to familiar music. Nearby the tinkle of ice in tall glasses is punctu- 
ating the melody of comfortable talk. Meanwhile, the subtle hum 
of ventilation goes unnoticed by all except a rapt man in a white 
duffle coat far below. To his ear it is a hymn of creation. For 
beneath his watchful gaze a beautiful climate is being born. 


Who is this man? None other than S. M. Bailey, 1st Refriger- 
ation Engineer Officer on board the P & O ship, cHusan .. . cold 
storage and air-conditioning expert . . . fair weather friend that 
never fails. Every second of every day his mighty refrigerated com- 
pressors supply refrigeration for 15 provision rooms, six cold storage 
chambers and the domestic plant . . . make ice for 6 bars and the 
galley cold services . . . provide air-conditioning for the 1st Class 
Dining Saloon and a large number of passenger cabins. In port or 
at sea his department never stops. And it’s just as well —for 
refrigeration is indispensable to P & O ships and P & O is a 
Commonwealth lifeline. 


Operating from 122 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3, 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company links Britain and Britons with the 
Mediterranean, Aden, Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Australia, Malaya and the Far East. 
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make TAPER’LOCK your 
standard method of 
fixing to shafts 


Use a TAPER-LOCK Bush and fix your pulley 
to its shaft in less than a minute. TAPER- 
LOCK Bushes are interchangeable too; you 
can fit them to any diameter shaft. They 
cut out keywaying, save space and have no 
dangerous projections. 

TAPER-LOCK Bushes are off-the-shelf stock 
at 19 Fenner Branches. Many Distributors 
at Home and overseas also stock them. 





J. H. FENNER & CO. LTD. HULL 


Branches at: Belfast, Birmingham, Bradford, Bristol, Burnley, Cardiff, 
Glasgow, Hull, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, London, Luton, Manchester, 
Middlesbrough, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Nottingham, Sheffield, Stoke-on-Trent. 
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PROSPECTS FOR 1958 


While the Policy Lasts 


Last September Mr Thorneycroft put sterling 
first : his successor is formally committed to do 
the same. It was argued in these columns last 
week that this commitment precludes any shift 
of policy that could be interpreted abroad as a 
weakening of that determination, unless and 
until signs of deflation in the world outside 


venient, even now, to begin any appraisal of the 

economy’s internal prospects for 1958 from the 
assumption that in principle, if not in precise mathe- 
matics, Mr Thorneycroft’s policy must remain un- 
changed for the time being. Internally, its objective 
remains a stable price level: until signs of that stability 
become apparent—primarily in the price of labour— 
the policy will have passed no real test at all before 
searching foreign eyes. The mere time-table of wage 
negotiation means that success in this first trial could 
not be demonstrated—if success it turns out to be— 
much before Budget time: and even then the engineer- 
ing wage claim cannot begin to be negotiated before 
May. 

What economic prospects does the policy offer 
Britain during this short or long period of enforced 
restraint >? Statistics, with 
their usual timelag, happen 
at the outset of this year to 
offer the forecaster practi- 
cally no help at all: very 
few of them as yet cover 
periods recent enough for 
the tighter measures of 
mid-September to have 
worked through at all. The 
tightening of credit did not 
check hire-purchase busi- 


I is politically realistic as well as economically con- 
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become plainer and much more generally recog- 
nised. Mr Thorneycroft, that is to say, could 
not have afforded to reflate home demand until 
foreign example might have made reflation 
thoroughly respectable. His departure lays upon 
Mr Heathcoat Amory the need for even greater 
regard for foreign confidence in sterling. 


ness or demand for new cars: industrial production, 
which had already levelled off after its short rise in the 
early summer, showed no significant decline ; unem- 
ployment turned upward, but fractionally. The trends 
in the economy from which one must extrapolate for 
1958 were for the most part manifest before September 
19, 1957: what happened then seems to have ensured 
their continuance, only more so. 

These trends of autumn 1957 were: a levelling off 
in the high rate of fixed investment, and an expectation 
of some slight decline ; a continued moderate rise in 
consumption, particularly of motoring and of durable 
goods, possibly slackening a little towards the end of 
the year ; a slight reduction in current expenditure by 
public authorities, particularly as compared in the 
second half year with the high cost of Suez; higher 
exports of goods and services, but no longer rising as 
fast ; and a high but again 
declining rate of addition 
to stocks and work in pro- 
gress. In aggregate de- 
mand, over the year, these 
may have represented an 
increase of perhaps £450 
million (at 1956 prices): 
with little change from the 
1956 rate of surplus in the 
current balance of pay- 
ments, the rise in internal 


1954 1955 1956 1957. 
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demand seems to have been met entirely from an 
increase of about 2 per cent in the country’s gross 
domestic production. Industrial output did not increase 
so much—it was up about 14 per cent—but non- 
industrial output (principally services) may have grown 
rather more. In recent years, the courses of industrial 
and total production have often diverged slightly: 
“ non-goods production ” is less volatile than industry 
but recently it has been equally in need of labour, and 
two years of disinflation have given its service trades 
more chance to expand their employment and output. 

The tightening of the squeeze in September must 
be expected further to have decelerated the remaining 
growth in these major sectors of demand. Over the 
full year of 1958, one would expect consumption 
to rise very little if restraint continues. By the end 
of 1957, prices seem to have risen roughly enough to 
take up the margin of extra disposable income from pay 
increases conceded last spring and summer, and over- 
time earnings are already being thinned out somewhat. 
Rents have risen for a very large proportion of tenants ; 
along with less secure expectations of steady increases 
in income, and following a year of rapid growth in hire 
purchase debt, there may come some slackening of the 
growth in spending on cars and other capital equip- 
ment for the family. Prices, however, should become 
more stable ; any increase in wages and salaries this 
year will offer a less evanescent increase in purchasing 
power. As a rough figure, one might postulate an 
increase of only about {100-150 million—roughly one 
per cent—in consumption this year as a result of this 
policy. 


HE private investment boom has clearly passed its 
T peak in Britain, and house-building, private as 
well as public, seems certain to decline this year. One 
should not interpret the last Chancellor’s “ money ceil- 
ing ” on total public investment (which was never fully 
explained) too cautiously: some adjustment was made 
for rises in prices up to September, and total state- 
controlled investment was probably somewhat below 
the nominal “ ceiling ” of £1,500 million at the time. 
Public investment in 1958, therefore, is likely to be 
roughly as large in real terms as it was in 1957 with 
a slight margin to take care of further rises in prices. 
But one must now accept private industry’s own (pre- 
September) expectations of a decline in 1958. So 
investment must be expected to slip downwards: and 
over the year one might count upon some very slight 
decline—say rather more than one per cent, or about 
£50 million in demand—in total fixed investment 
during the next twelve months. 

The “less than one per cent increase” in money 
terms in Government estimates for the next financial 
year, over which Mr Thorneycroft and his Treasury 
colleagues found it necessary to resign, suggests in real 
terms a somewhat greater cut in public authorities’ 
current demands upon the economy than outside 
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analysts might have guessed. During the past year 


‘the prices of the goods and services which “public 


authorities buy has been rising: so that to ‘secure 
the same volume of current demand upon the economy 
might have required an increase of, say, 2-3 per cent in 
money estimates based upon current price levels. 
Estimates less than one per cent higher, in money terms, 
imply a reduction of current public demand upon the 
economy in 1958 of, say, 1-2 per cent—say {£50 million 
or rather more. 

If reductions in home demand in 1958 could readily 
be offset by the diversion of the corresponding output 
into overseas markets, production might be maintained 
and the current surplus greatly increased, with sub- 
stantial benefit to the reserves. But this year, as was 
argued last week, there are more indications of some 
fall in exports than of any significant rise. Import 


.demand from the sterling area is already being cut 


down by reductions in several countries’ current income 
from primary commodities. India’s rate of import for 
its development programme will remain high, but 
“ inessential imports ” are being strictly limited, in view 
of the near exhaustion of its balances ; other Common- 
wealth countries have far larger sterling balances, but 
for the immediate future less ambitious development 
plans. Expansion in Europe has slowed down enough 
already to reduce its demand for British imports. 
Exports to the United States, one of the brighter 
features of our trade in 1957, are high and may remain 
so even in a mild American recession, simply because 
the amounts concerned, for example of British cars, 
are hardly large enough for American producers to 
bother with. Canada, also, should take more of its 
exports from Britain in 1958; but its own economic 
prospects, while raw material prices and American 
demand remain depressed, are not favourable. The 
heavy fall in import prices, in any case, seems likely 
to improve Britain’s current balance of payments in 
1958: but some fall in exports of goods and services— 
perhaps {150-200 million in real terms—seems 
probable. 


SLACKENING in general demand throughout the 

economy probably implies some “ involuntary 
stockbuilding ” in 1957—the piling up of unsaleable 
finished goods and work in progress. Nevertheless, the 
cost of holding stocks has been sharply increased by 
higher interest rates ; few people think that commodity 
prices have yet reached bottom; and there is every 
reason for caution in forward ordering. Moreover, the 
fragmentary indications available imply that there may 
have been a substantial net increase in stocks last year. 
There seems no logical reason to expect much further 
net accumulation of stocks in 1958 while restraint is 
maintained ; and there are possibilities of quite substan- 
tial reductions. At the least the rate of stockbulding 
must be greatly reduced this year, by £150 million or so. 
But even a levelling off, or a minor reduction, in the 
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heavy volume of stocks that overhangs the economy, as 
compared with the apparently substantial accumulation 
in 1957, could represent a really significant reduction in 
demand upon the economy—say £300-£400 million. 

A full year of continued restraint, on this analysis, 
might mean a net reduction in demand of, say, 
£150 million in real terms from consumption, fixed in- 
vestment, government current expenditure and exports 
combined ; added to which, a halt in the net accumula- 
tion of stocks and work in progress could reduce aggre- 
gate demand in the British economy in 1958 by twice 
as much again. The result could be a fall of £250-£550 
million in demand upon the country’s productive 
resources: allowing for the assumed fall in imports, 
this might mean a reduction of about one or two per 
cent in the total national output and of about 2-3 per 
cent in industrial production, where the cuts would 
mainly be felt. 

Such a decline in output could eventually mean a 
reduction of about a quarter of a million in civil employ- 
ment, which was already steadily running throughout 
1957 about 100,000 
people lower than 
in 1956. How many 
of the no longer 
employed would 
+1200 show up on the un- 
. employment regis- 
+800 ters is hard to guess, 

: since these have not 
#400 recently _reflected 
the full reduction in 
the working force: 
but the proportion 
of the labour force 
unemployed might go up from its present 14 per cent 
to more than 2 per cent. Demand for labour in 
general would have softened considerably—though it 
would take far more deflation than this to soften demand 
for skilled men and technologists. What would be more 
important to most wage-earners might be very substan- 
tial reductions in overtime earnings in many industries. 


Increase 
in HOW CIVIL 
thousands EMPLOYMENT 
+1600 HAS CHANGED 
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HESE prospects are hardly those of general inflation, 

with demand outrunning the nation’s capacity to 
supply it. But the disinflationary influences of the past 
two years, reducing output below what could be 
achieved from expanding capacity and employment 
below the 1955-56 levels, but not significantly increas- 
ing unemployment, have not been sufficient to check the 
ordinary recognition signals of inflation—trising prices. 
Wages have continued to rise; manufacturers have 
found it possible to increase prices for their branded 
goods although their demand, and of late the prices of 
their raw materials, have been falling. Restrictive 
practices have been strongly in evidence on both sides 
of industry: the unions have been able to impose 
featherbedding and under-employment, while indus- 
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trialists have ironically used what is as yet the only 
tangible result of a new act aimed against restrictive 
practices to strengthen their individual legal sanctions 
against anyone willing to cut the prices of their pro- 
ducts. To check these rises in price is the internal aim 
of the Government’s tighter policy: until it appears to 
be working, foreign distrust of Britain’s chronically 
inflationary economy can hardly be allayed. 

It is still possible to hope that this year’s wage awards 
need give away practically nothing at all: there is little 
chance that the increases will be more than 2-3 per cent. 
If so, it should be possible to present this abroad as the 
moderate success which it undoubtedly would repre- 
sent for the policy Mr Thorneycroft laid down. There 
seems little danger, at any rate, of the 5 per cent stan- 
dard of wage increases that would spell defeat for the 
policy ; and in two to three months’ time this first 
obstacle in checking rises in internal prices may 
demonstrably have been surmounted. 

Circumstances in the world economy, as well as 
the effectiveness of restraints within Britain, will 
then determine whether a British Chancellor will be able 
to afford next April to inject some moderate stimulant 
into internal demand without forfeiting foreign confi- 
dence in sterling. It ought not to be considered a 
disreputable objective, for example, to hold production 
level in Britain, rather than to squeeze it down. It 
seems very doubtful whether the early reduction in 
Bank rate that is being counselled in various quarters 
would be expedient or wise: if the new Chancellor 
finds in three months’ time that he is justified in a 
little reflation, it would be best done through the 
budget. Some stimulus to private investment decisions 
in late 1958 and in 1959—perhaps through investment 
allowances, which have a fiscal time-lag built in that 
might be ideal for the uncertain circumstances of 
1958—would be the first claimant. Any stimulus to 
consumption might best be given in the lower half of 
the direct tax range. 

But no very large relaxation in the ruling policy is 
likely or can be afforded while sterling retains so little 
underlying foreign confidence and is supported by so 
slender a reserve—unless world deflation should 
patently be spreading outward from a deeper and 
longer American recession than most economists have 
yet any firm reasons to fear. Nor is that, indeed, likely 
to become apparent before midsummer. Whatever 
could be afforded in the budget might begin to edge 
consumption up in the second half of this year. It 
could not significantly affect private investment, or for 
that matter public, before 1959. There is compara- 
tively little that the Government could do to influence 
exports ; nor to moderate any run on stocks (though 
it might stop embarrassing disposals from its own 
stocks of strategic materials). Certainly it cannot 
this year afford to increase its own demands upon the 
economy. Another year of fairly level production seems 
about the best hope one can make out for the British 
economy—provided the foreigner is prepared to allow 
us that modest aim. 
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The Industrial Prospect 


Crystal-gazing about the course of demand in the economy is 


inevitably done in_ general 
industries. 
fare in 1958 ? 


VERLOADING of the metal-using in- 
dustries has been a _ recurrent 


feature of Britain’s postwar infla- 
tion; anxiety about the load upon these 
engineering industries, particularly those 
producing plant and machinery, is now 
a recurrent concern in the Treasury. 
In practice, during the recent investment 
boom these machinery producers have 
managed an impressive increase in 
output—roughly 20 per cent since 1954 
—thus providing for a substantial in- 
crease in exports as well as for the wave 
of industrial investment at home. This 
was achieved after years of comparatively 
low investment in their own industries: 
but capacity for manufacturing capital 
equipment can to a considerable extent 
be “shared” by extensive subcontract- 
ing, and not all the producers of indus- 
trial machinery have been busy at 
quite the same time, This year, their 
order books are well 
below the level that 
frightened Whitehall in 
early 1956 ; their output 
which may have risen 
2-3 per cent in 1957 is 
still high; demand upon 
them seems certain to decline further 
during next year, and their deliveries 
may run down somewhat. 

Home investment has been taking 
about 30 per cent of the output of all 
the metal-using industries, and exports 
roughly the same proportion. Cars 
and durable equipment for consumers 
account for no more than 10 per cent of 
these industries’ final output (though 
perhaps for a substantial proportion of 
the intermediate engineering products 
used inside the industry); defence, after 
the latest round of cuts, may account for 
even less. The prospect of a year in 
which total investment slips a little and 
industrial investment rather more; in 
which exports probably fall too; and in 
which defence demand continues to 
decline somewhat, suggests that the 
metal-using industries as a whole might 
be down by 2-3 per cent, in line with 
industry as a whole, even if some expan- 
sion in consumer demand for metal 
goods goes on. 

The main element of increase in this 
engineering field last year was the 
remarkable resilience of the motor 
industry; no sector seems likely to man- 





terms : but it affects particular 


How can Britain’s key industries be expected to 


age such a dramatic individual increase 
during 1958, though motors are hopeful 
of some further increase. 


PART from engineering, the main 
supplier of investment goods in the 
economy is building and constructional 
engineering: towards the close of an 
investment boom, one would expect con- 
struction to be declining rather in 
advance of the supply of equipment, and 
this industry’s activity had already 
turned downward before the end of 1957. 
Public money pays for just over half 
of all new building work: so the 
Government’s stated intention to keep 
public investment expenditures to the 
same level for the next two years may 
indeed offer the building industry extra 
work on other public investment, such 
as the roads programme, railways, hos- 
pitals, schools, and water and sewerage 
to offset part of the £30 million reduc- 
tion in public housebuilding. But private 
spending on new construction, on the 
other hand, seems certain to turn down- 
ward. Fewer private houses will be 
built ; together with the smaller local 
authority programme this will probably 
mean about 275,000 houses against 
300,000 in 1957. Industrial building will 
also decline. But private expenditure on 
other forms of new buildings, which 
accounts for about a quarter of all new 
private construction, has been growing 
rapidly: thus spending rose by a sixth in 
1957, and may still rise a little this year. 
Altogether, then, total spending on 
new construction seems likely to show 
a small downward trend in 1958, in 
real terms. Repairs and mainten- 
ance expenditures may also drop 
further, though whether the Rent 
Act is going to lead to 
any significant increase 
in house repairs is un- 
certain and maintenance 
of industrial buildings 
is a postponeable item 
in times of tight money. 


The recession that builders 


have 
been confidently predicting for their 
industry for the last couple of years may 
actually occur in 1958. Last year, though 
the full year’s figures are not yet out, 


building output probably increased 
further by about 4 per cent in value and 
up to one per cent in volume. This year 





the prospect is of some slight decline in 
volume and possibly of levelling out of 
the total value of output as well. 


HE motor industry has rebounded 

strongly out of the pit of its reces- 
sion twelve months ago. 1957 opened 
gloomily with petrol rationing cutting 
further a home market already severely 
damped down by the Government’s 
fiscal measures, and overseas shipments 
hampered by the closure of the Suez 
Canal and by the general shortage of 
shipping. By the end of the year, ‘how- 
ever, all parts of the industry, even in- 
cluding commercial vehicles, _ were 
running with throttle wide open (though 
still short of full capacity). Car output 
probably reached 850,000 (against 
707,600 in 1956), commercial vehicle 
production totalled 
275,000-280,000 (against 
287,300), and wheeled 





tractor output was 
up to a record 145,000- 
150,000 (against 
108,500). 


This year vehicle production should 
rise a little further. Car output should 
top 900,000, just beating the 1955 total, 
even though manufacturers now have 
the capacity to produce more than a 
million cars. They will have a full 
spring selling season at home this year, 
unclouded by anxieties about _ petrol 
supplies, but while they can probably 
count on no change up or down in 
purchase tax and hire purchase controls, 
there is unlikely to be any more money 
to spend on new cars, particularly by 
business which is still a large customer. 
Exports should top last year’s record 
400,000 ; the growth of American sales 
(now easily the largest overseas market) 
should continue under the impetus of 
the wider distribution systems of Ford 
and Vauxhall. Elsewhere exports may 
not show much change, except in 
Australia and New Zealand and other 
Commonwealth primary producers 
where sales will be lower. 

For vans and lorries, 1958 may also 
bring slightly larger sales, perhaps up to 
300,000. Exports are not likely to be 
any easier to achieve nor are hauliers 
and industry likely to spend much more 
at home, though they may have to make 
up long-postponed replacement pro- 
grammes. With three new models in 
production, tractor sales should be 
higher, though this year’s gains will be 
smaller than last year’s. The fall in farm 
commodity prices is bound to have an 
effect on overseas sales outside Europe: 
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British and European farmers also may 
become choosier about tractor replace- 
ment. If all three sections of the vehicle 
industry are able to produce between 
them in 1958 as many vehicles as they 
did in 1955—1,360,000—they will have 
done well. 


N° British industry has yet been pre- 
pared to discuss economic prospects 
for 1958 more coldbloodedly than the 
producers of steel—who are uncomfort- 
ably conscious that a _ steel sword 
weighing over 4 million tons hangs 
above their production estimates. British 
steel] customers and merchants have that 
much steel in stock; as yet they have 
shown no signs of running it down. But 
if consumers should begin to cut stocks, 
they could cut the industry’s planned 
production by three-quarters of a million 
ingot tons quite rapidly, bringing about 
a § per cent fall in home deliveries from 
the record level of 1957. 

Even if they do not, the industry does 
not hope to sell much more steel than 
the 21.6 million ingot tons it sold in 
1957—perhaps a little over 22 million 
tons. Demand from the motor industry 
may go on increasing, necessitating 
imports of steel sheet ; extra plate for 
shipbuilders to make no more ships out 
of will continue to be in demand. But 
other steel for investment goods will 
become less easy to sell ; and the already 
softer export market will offer the 
industry less fat to live on from the 
export premiums it has been earning in 
recent years. 

Capacity in this industry continued to 
grow during the period of reduced con- 
sumption in early 1957, 
and is still growing this 
year ; it will not all be 
fully used. The prac- 
tical output next year 
could te 233 million 
ingot tons; but the 
demand might be for little more than 
21 million ingot tons. These are not the 
easiest commercial circumstances in 
which to go on investing about £100-I20 
million a year or to raise the money, as 
steelmakers are discovering. 





r the coalmining industry were free 
to tell the country, “ We will supply 
all the coal you can use this year and 
next winter, and sell what we can abroad, 
but we can’t afford to produce coal for 
stock. Don’t complain about our output 
unless you’re prepared to buy more,” 
it would be in its healthiest commercial 
situation since nationalisation. In 1958, 
it is about 3 million tons of large coal— 
plus a large pile of politics—short of 
this freedom. The extra 6 million tons 


of coal it put in stock during 1957, when. 


home consumption fell by § million 
tons, does not include enough of its 
scarcest resource—large coal. 
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The Coal Board enters 1958 with 
absenteeism markedly higher than before 
it abandoned the attendance condition 
upon payment of the weekly bonus ; 
production after June last year, when 
that concession was given, was in dis- 
appointing contrast to its “ best-ever” 
performance in the first five months of 
1957. Final output was, this year, 
223,640,000 tons, with 210,060,000 
tons of it from the mines: this 
deepmined production was virtually 
unchanged from 1956. Sir James 
Bowman hopes mined output in 
1958 may reach 212-214 million tons. 
But for the first time in 
twenty years, coal out- 
put is beginning to 
depend somewhat upon 
the course of demand, 
at any rate for qualities 
of output; the board 
is certainly no longer interested in 
getting the last possible ton of unsale- 
able coal out of the highest-cost mine. 
Last year’s fall in demand, it thinks, was 
due more to warm weather than to con- 
tinued stagnation in industrial output ; 
so a decline in industrial output and 
demand for industria] coal this year 
could still leave total demand unaltered 
even if the weather turns round. 


lasers general chemicals such as 
sulphuric acid generally follow the 
general level of industrial activity: 
chemical production as a whole does 
not, and since the war has expanded 
much more than the rest of industry. 
Exports can exert an influence quite 
separate from the course of home 
demand ; and some parts of the industry, 
buoyed up by their own inherent growth, 
have continued to expand regardless 
of what may be happening in other 
chemicals. Both of these other influences 
were at work last year. Overseas sales 
were up by about 8 per cent over the 
year as a whole and petroleum chemicals 
production was stepped up further to 
meet the still growing demand for 
plastics materials, some of the man-made 
fibres, and other products. As a result 
production of chemicals rose further 
while total industrial output only just 
topped the 1956 level. 

The second half of 1957, however, saw 
a marked slackening in both exports and 
total chemical production, and the guess 
of the industry is that the growth in its 
overseas sales will continue to slow down 
in 1958. The bulk of its shipments go 
to the Commonwealth and other coun- 
tries in Africa and Asia that are not likely 
to import much more than in 1957. The 
petroleum chemicals side is also likely 
to expand less rapidly this year ; plastics 
output, which appeared likely to top 
400,000 tons for the first time in 1957, 
will feel the pinch of slackening indus- 
trial and personal spending during the 
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present year. So 1958 may bring 
chemical output rather more into line 
with the rest of industrial activity. 
The small rise expected in the output 
of metal users and motors and the drop 
in building will affect 
sales of solvents and 
paints. The further 















decline in textiles will TA Gon) 
likewise mean a soften- RY" 
ing of demand for dye- PRS } 


stuffs and, possibly, for 
most man-made fibres. Pharmaceuticals 
will be cut if the Health Service esti- 
mates are down, and if the farmers 
suffer any drop in their incomes fertiliser 
demand may also be down. The heavier 
inorganic chemicals have already weak- 
ened with the slip in industrial activity 
towards the end of 1957. 


_ the major industries that serve 
the consumer directly had a share 
of extra spending early in 1957 ; roughly 
the same seems likely to happen to any 
increase in 1958. Moreover, there seems 
less prospect this year that extra income 
will quickly be eroded by increases in 
prices. Any further slight fall in food 
prices may mean more to spend on food 
and other items, but higher housing 
expenditures (rents, primarily) and no 
doubt increased fuel and light charges 


will pre-empt some of this extra 
spending. 
The boom in consumer durables, 


which has more than made good ground 
lost in 1956, is bound to slacken off soon, 
as the total of hire purchase debt mounts 
up. Sales should still go on rising, but 
probably much less rampantly, and as 
exports, which are still lower than in 
1955, are unlikely to be any easier than 
last year, production is not likely to 
climb markedly. Over a sizeable number 
of items of durable equipment—cookers, 
washing machines, and vacuum cleaners 
—output is still below 1955 levels. 
Should the new Chancellor decide to 
relax restraint somewhat on consumer 
demand later in the year, these industries 
might be among those that gain. 

The food trades can at least be assured 
that their total market is unlikely to 
decline—in volume. But any significant 
drop in overtime earnings or increase in 
unemployment may lead to the cutting 
out of some of the frills and the house- 
wife being rather more discriminating 
about the more expensive foods. Both 
drink and tobacco, even at present 
prices, always seem to get a share of any 
extra money that is going. Beer sales 
are still rising steadily and tobacco sales 
have now got over their budget palpita- 
tions of two years ago. About clothing, 
in another year of standstill, it is harder 
to guess ; spending at home may show 
some slight increase, but textile produc- 
tion, with a difficult year for exports, is 
hardly likely to grow. 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








IN THE MARKETS 


Assessing the Changes 


UDGED by market prices the City’s first reactions to the 
clean sweep at the Treasury appear to be small. But 
that is not because the financial community has failed to 
realise that something that may be most important has 
occurred. It is rather that City opinion is sharply divided 
into two schools of roughly equal weight. In the acid test 
of prices sterling took a sharp dip and recovered ; gilt edged 
stocks took a small fall and rallied, and so did industrial 
shares. On balance over the week ended on Wednesday 
The Economist indicator is slightly up at 176.5 against 
175.9, though the Financial Times industrial index shows a 
- small move in the opposite direction, from 165.6 to 165.2. 
The Financial Times index of Government stocks has on 
balance risen from 79.40 to 79.65, though more than the 
whole of that rise occurred before the event. On the dip 
in gilt-edged that occurred on Tuesday morning jobbers 
were able to pick up some cheap stock and were glad to 
adjust their books after a prolonged rise. 

One City view, held widely by those who are chiefly 
concerned with gilt edged, is that the departure of the firm 
hand at the Treasury is a most unhappy event, that it must 
react badly abroad, and that it reveals a difference of 
emphasis in policy that must have been running for some 
time between Mr Thorneycroft and his colleagues. On that 
view, if a widespread loss of confidence is to be avoided it 
will be necessary for the City end of the control system to 
lean over backwards to show no sign of weakness, so that 
7 per cent Bank rate is likely to last longer. The other 
view, more prevalent on the industrial side of the market 
and among those specialising in new issues, seems to be that 
the differences between Mr Thorneycroft and his colleagues 
were marginal, and that with quite minor modifications it 
should be possible to settle for the policy without the 
Chancellor. Events will show which school is right. 


£500 Million Exchequer Issue 


ALCULATICNS that the Government’s next funding 
i operation could not be delayed for long after the Gov- 
ernment broker had run out of his supply of Conversion 4} 
per cent stock (1962) have proved correct. The issue was 
announced on Thursday of £500 million 55 per cent 
Exchequer Stock 1966 at 993. Lists open and close next 
Tuesday ; payment in full is required.on application and the 
first interest coupon of 18s. 1d. per cent will be paid on 
March 15th. The news was well received in the gilt-edged 
market which judged the terms well adjusted to the present 
level of prices. Exact comparison is difficult as there is not 
another “ short ” with a coupon as high as 53 per cent. The 
running yield of £5 Ios. 9d. per cent and the redemption 
yield to the single date of £5 11s. 6d. per cent ought to 
prove attractive. 

The purpose of the operation, which was clearly planned 
sometime before the changes at the Exchequer, is threefold. 


The Government broker’s shelves will be replenished, for 
nothing like the whole of the £500 million will be taken 
outside the departments. The banks, it is hoped, may also 
find the new stock attractive. And at the best it might be 
that some holders of the maturing 4 per cent Conversion 
stock due for redemption on June 15th next will be tempted 
to sell and buy the new one. Obviously one of the main 
short-term objectives of financial policy now is to gain 
control of the £592 million of that maturing stock, and to 
persuade the holders into longer dated securities. 

There is no lack of other new issues. The Federation 
of Rhodesia, so often unlucky with its new issues, 
opened its lists on the morning of Mr Thorneycroft’s 
departure. The £10 million issue of 6 per cent stock 
(1976-79) at £96 instead of being over three times sub- 
scribed, as had seemed certain, was just comfortably 
covered, applicants up to £25,000 receiving full allotment 
and the larger ones §4 per cent of their applications—the 
stags had withdrawn but the new stock opened at } discount. 
The rights offer by Richardsons, Westgarth of £34 million 
6 per cent convertible unsecured loan stock (1976-81) at 
£99 was an outstanding success ; dealings started on Thurs- 
day at 3g premium and rose further as the day progressed. 
“ Shell” Transport has now decided that the basis of its 
rights offer is to be one for ten; the issue price will be 
decided later, but the market is guessing that a one in ten 
ratio would not provide enough money unless it is in the 
region of £5 10s. per share. 


STERLING 


Under New Management 


TERLING took the changes at the Treasury with com- 
mendable and surprising calm. The pound came under 
pressure on Tuesday when the rate against the US dollar 
dropped from $2.814 to $2.80}# and the transferable rate 
from $2.7920 to $2.7895. But since then the rates have 
recovered to $2.81sz and $2.7915, respectively. Though 
there may have been official support on Tuesday’s thin 
market it must have been quite small. Most Continental 
currencies moved against sterling on Tuesday, but the 
pendulum was swinging the other way again later in the 
week. In EPU currencies there is a fairly persistent offering 
of D-marks as forward purchases made many months ago 
mature: the speculators are covering and taking their losses. 
Technically sterling is strong at the moment. At this time 
of the year there is always a commercial demand and as 
working balances by countries outside the sterling area have 
not been restored to their normal levels, these commercial 
requirements are being satisfied by hand to mouth buying. 
This has helped sterling to withstand the impact of this 
week’s political shocks. Dealers in the market are now asking 
whether the reconstitution of working balances and the 
return to more normal “ leads ‘and lags ” in sterling, both of 
which were under way until the political changes were 
announced, will continue at the same rate now that sterling 
is under new bosses at the Treasury. 
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The Unseen Hazard 


ucH of the latent public anxiety about the dangers of 
M atomic energy, says Sir Alexander Fleck in his report 
on the health and safety organisation of the Atomic Energy 
Authority, “arises from the knowledge that exposure to 
radiation is not immediately recognisable by any of the 
senses.” But he goes on to say that “the public may be 


assured that the precautions which are applied are extremely . 


elaborate.” The practical safety measures taken by the 
AEA have been outstandingly successful: there has been 
no case yet of death or serious injury from radiation to any 
member of the staff. 

The committee was therefore less concerned with imme- 
diate safety measures, which are sound enough, than with the 
means of making them as near fool-proof as possible. One 
of the secrets of the AEA’s outstandingly successful record 
of research and development is its loose-knit, almost casual, 
method of organisation. But the same decentralisation of 
responsibility is not a sound way of safeguarding public 
health. Starting at the top, the Fleck committee recom- 
mends that the Atomic Energy Office, that exclusive sub- 
department of 18 which comes under the Prime Minister, 
should assume responsibility for co-ordinating all the 
government departments and research bodies that are con- 
cerned with radiation hazards. This would relieve the 
Atomic Energy Authority of much of the responsibility for 
public health which should not properly fall to it, but which 
it assumed in default of anyone else. The handling of the 
Windscale accident showed its serious limitations for such 
a task. 

The trouble is to find the men. The committee recom- 
mends that the health experts dealing with medical risks of 
contamination, and the safety experts dealing with the engi- 
neering safeguards to prevent it, should be merged at each 
point into a single organisation, preferably under a man with 
medical qualifications. This will have to be done, but at 
present such men simply do not exist in the numbers 
required. They are scarce inside the authority, and scarcer 
still outside it. It would take, on the committee’s estimate, 
18 months’ full-time study to train a‘health physicist in 
radiation hazards. How many medical officers of health 
could be spared for so long? Yet the committee empha- 
sises that they, their senior medical staff, the factory inspec- 
tors, the sanitary and water engineers, industrial nurses, 
health visitors and the police must all acquire some working 
knowledge of this new industrial hazard, because atomic 
power and radioactive materials are going to become part of 
the warp and woof of our daily life. This training should be 
carried out by the AEA, as part of its general responsibilities 
and service to the country. It is impossible to quarrel with 
the logic of this conclusion ; but the ordinary man will 
draw a deep breath at the scale of the training operation that 
would be needed. Sir Alexander has established a prin- 
ciple of public safeguard ; but further, much more detailed, 
inquiry will be needed before it can be implemented. 


BANKING RESULTS 


Bank Profits Falling 


HE dividend season for the big banks has yielded no 
- surprises. Every one of the “ Big Seven ” has either 
maintained its distribution for 1957 at the 1956 rate or has 
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fulfilled the forecast of somewhat higher payments made at 
the time of its capital simplification carried through during 
the year. There were no fewer than five such capital schemes 
—those of the Midland, National Provincial, Westminster, 
Martins and District banks—and the biggest effect upon 
dividends occurred in the Westminster and National Pro- 
vincial. In terms of the former capital the Westminster’s 
distribution was increased from 16 to 18 per cent and that 
of the National Provincial from 18 per cent to 19.8 per cent 
(en the former partly-paid shares) and to 21 per cent (on the 
remainder of the equity), In both these banks the disclosed 
additional cost (not counting the extra tax cost) was slightly 
over £100,000. 











BANK PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS, 1954-57 
} | 
—— 
| 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 | 
| | | 1957 
| | | | 9% 
| ¢€ 3-8 £ 
Barclays ........ | 2,549,399 | 2,645,381 | sage 2,861,407 |  . 9 
|” 92 12 | "42 
Ri cccnadnas {2,18 186,072 | 2,322,439 | 2,541,793 2,502,391 | —1-6 
12 13 I 
Midland ........ 2.397, 597 | 2,654,110 | | 2,888,443 | 2,846,687 | —1-4 
ie | 18 18 18-4* 
Nat. Provincial.. | 1,827 044 | 1,882, 139 | 2,030, 483 | 2,061,966 | +1-6 
18 19-8* 
Westminster. . 1,623, 197 | 1.708, 316 | 1,865, 050 | 1,852,481 | —0-7 
16 ig 
‘* Big Five” | 
sasscas 10,583,309. 11,212,385 12,242,881 12,124,932 | —0-9 
Martins......... | 918,477 | 930,616 | 944,780 901,402 | —4-6 
175 | 74 | 7h | 18 
District .......- 588,863 | 636,784 663,060| 672,960 | +1-5 
20 20 200} oi | 
‘** Big Seven’’ 
We cickscc |12,090,649 12,779,785 13,850,721 13,699,294 | —1-1 


SSS SSS SD 

* Effective rates on largest category of former capital. Effective rates 
on all categories as follows :- Midland: £12 partly paid, 18.4%; £2 10s., 
18.6%; £1, 18.9%. National eae £5 partly paid, 19.8%; él, 21%. 
Martins: 4 partly paid, Pane 1, 183%. District: £5 partly paid, 
21%; £1 “B*, 21%; £1 “C™, 22%. 

While money rates have reached their highest points for 
many years, most of the banks suffered a slight reduction in 
their disclosed profits from the bumper amounts reported 
for 1956. As the accompanying table shows, the declines 
range from 0.7 per cent for the Westminster Bank to just 
under 2 per cent for Barclays and 4} per cent for Martins ; 
exceptionally, the National Provincial and the District both 
show increases of roughly 14 per cent. These two banks 
(and also Martins, among the Big Seven) have consistently 
adhered to the tradition of writing down their investments 
to (or below) market value. It seems hardly conceivable 
that further provisions have not had to be made on this 
account during 1957, in spite of the relative firmness of the 
very shortest stocks. 

The downward tendency of published profits seems to 
have taken some people by surprise ; but the average level 
of money rates through 1957 was only a little above that 
for 1956 (because of the reduction of Bank rate from §3 to 
§ per cent in early February). Such advantage as this 
increase brought to the banks by way of higher gross returns 
from their interest-earning assets was more or less offset by 
the sharp rise in the cost of interest on deposit accounts and 
by the further increase in the cost of staff and administra- 
tion. The cost of deposit interest is now extremely burden- 
some ; since the rise in Bank rate to 7 per cent last Septem- 
ber, there has been a further marked switch of funds from 
the non-interest-bearing current accounts to deposit 
accounts, now carrying 5 per cent interest. The banks during 
1957 have had the benefit of some increase in the average 
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volume of deposits (by about 2 per cent, almost restoring 
the 1955 average), of a moderate expansion in banking turn- 
over, and of some recovery in the average volume of 
advances, which reversed their 1956 trend. Now the 
renewed tightening of the squeeze is curtailing advances 
again ; in the interests of disinflation, it is to be hoped that 
it will curtail deposits and banking turnover also. The 
banks cannot count in 1958 upon profits as good as in 1957. 


DISCOUNT HOUSES 


Casualties of 7 per cent 


ONTRARY to popular belief, professional money dealers 

‘© are always badly hit by dearer money—at least by its 
first: impact. September’s bludgeon of 7 per cent hit no- 
one harder than the discount houses. Bills bought at 43 per 
cent discount had to be sold at 63 per cent discount, while 
the market values of bond portfolios took a further sharp 
knock. For 1955, not one of the big three of the London 
discount market, which also happen to be the houses that 
make up their books to the end of December, could show a 
true profit, but merely a “ balance” after transfers from 
contingency reserves. For 1957 that has not been necessary ; 
though two aspects of valuation by the National Discount 
appear disturbing. Both the Union Discount, the giant 
of the market, and Alexanders show reductions in net 
profits, the Union from £420,769 to about £415,000 and 
Alexanders from £65,400 to £50,900. The Union maintains 
its dividend at its old rate of 12 per cent and the National 
Discount maintains its rate at 10 per cent (cut from 12 per 
cent in 1955) ; but Alexanders makes a further cut—to § per 
cent, after 73 per cent in the two previous years and 12} 
per cent before 1955. 
_ Alexanders has again made a provision from profits 
towards the depreciation of its bonds ; its disclosed deprecia- 
tion is reduced from £2.6 million to £2.3 million. The 
Union Discount can continue to show its bonds below 
market value, covering the whole depreciation from inner 
reserves. But the National Discount, the one house to show 
ait increase in profits—from {£202,103 to £208,117—-shows 
a significant widening in its uncovered depreciation, from 
£2.5 million to £3.1 million. The intended implication is 
presumably that current profits rose but that depreciation on 
the portfolio also increased. That does not seem to have 
been the experience of other big houses in 1957—though 
experience of different houses does of course vary. Market 
value of their bonds, although well below the levels of mid- 
summer, are not on the whole below the levels of end-1956 : 
the discount houses today hold for the most part only very 
short dated bonds, to which a year’s progress to maturity 
makes a big difference. The chief exception is the popular 
high-coupon 43 per cent Conversion, down nearly 3 per 
cent on the year. 

In their trading operations, the discount houses have done 
badly in bonds ; in the first half of the year as money rates 
were falling, running margins looked better, but since Sept- 
ember, with average money costs around 53-53 per cent, 
every bond in the list has been carried at a running loss. 
Experience with bills has been almost the opposite. Margins 
between the cost of the money borrowed and the yield on the 
bill were pushed low while the market was expecting 
reductions in Bank rate; but since 7 per cent running 
margins have been excellent—at first around { per cent, and 
lately, as the bill rate has fallen from near 63 per cent to 
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63°; per cent, margins have still reached 3-3 per cent, “Losses 
on bills in portfolio in September have been offset, at least 
in part. The net effect of these conflicting influences of 
1957 appears to have differed in individual houses ; the 
profit figures of both the Union and Alexanders may be 
taken to imply that profit from current trading was less 
favourable than in 1956; on the other hand, the capital 
depreciation may be smaller now than a year ago. 


The National’s Valuation 


se the computation of profit and the valuation of the 


bond portfolio adopted by the National Discount mark 
a departure from previous years, and from normal practice. 
The “ balance of profit ” for the year was arrived at “ after 
including the excess of amounts added to the book values of 
securities for customary amortisation of discounts on short- 
dated securities purchased below redemption values over a 
provision made towards securities depreciation ” and after 
profits tax. Presumably, this “ amortisation” implies a 
notional appreciation of book values of securities purchased 
under par; and it appears to be unrelated to market value. 
Part of this future redemption profit is included in the 
balance of current profit—although the year’s realised 
losses from sales of securities are charged on contingencies 
and not on current profits. 

The effect of this practice is to raise the book value of the 
bond portfolio not only above market value but also above 
cost. The valuation is changed from “ at or under cost and 
below redemption values ” (the form adopted by the banks 
and discount houses in recent years that have disclosed 
depreciation in market value) to “ at cost plus a proportion 
of discounts on short-dated securities purchased below 
redemption values.” The change in practice could be one 
influence in the increase in the disclosed depreciation, noted 
above. No further information on these practices has been 
forthcoming. It is earnestly to be hoped that the changes, 
which are described in words of less than pellucid clarity, 
will be fully expained in the full balance sheet and justified 
in the chairman’s report. 


BEA’S JETS 


Mr Watkinson and Mr Jones 


HE Minister of Transport has now become the key 

figure in the unhappy BEA jet airliner dispute. It is 
Mr Watkinson who will say, probably in the next day or so, 
whether or not British European Airways is to carry out its 
original intention of last August, to order a jet airliner from 
de Havilland. But the issue has already gone beyond the 
conflicting technical merits of the two aircraft designed by 
de Havilland and by the Bristol Aeroplane Company. (Part 
of the Hawker Siddeley Group is to co-operate in manu- 
facture with Bristol ; their own Avro design was turned 
down some time ago.) It now presents one of those recurring 
test cases of the Government’s attitude towards civil aviation. 
The central issue is whether the Government is prepared to 
accept the judgment of the two nationalised air corporations 
on how they should run their businesses as commercial 
undertakings. An airline is as good as the aircraft it 
operates ; its freedom to ordér the equipment that it judges 
to be best suited to its services should not be inhibited save 
for reasons of decisive and demonstrable national interest. 
Sir Thomas Sopwith did not pull his punches at the 
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mot tm = NATIONAL INSTITUTION == anne o 
£278,000,000 


Why not write, telephone, or better still, call 
at your nearest office and ask for details 
of how to invest safely and profitably with 


ABBEY NATIONAL 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Member of The Building Societies Association 





Branch and other offices throughout the United Kingdom. See local directory for address of nearest office. 
ABBEY HOUSE * BAKER STREET * LONDON ° N.W.1 * TELEPHONE: WELBECK 8282 
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NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Consequent upon the Amalgamation of 
THE NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED and GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


‘ounded 1863) (founded 1828) 


the business of the combined banks is being carried on from January Ist 1958 in the name of 


NATIONAL OVERSEAS AND GRINDLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. Telephone: London Wall 4040 


London Branches: §4, Parliament Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 1462 
13, St. James’s Square, S.W.1. Telephone: Whitehall 9691 


Shipping, Passage and Insurance Departments: 9, Tufton Street, S.W.1. Telephone: Abbey 1771 


Branches in: INDIA * PAKISTAN * CEYLON * BURMA * KENYA * TANGANYIKA * ZANZIBAR * UGANDA * ADEN * SOMALILAND 
PROTECTORATE * NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


erate 


Bankers to the Government in: ADEN * KENYA * UGANDA * ZANZIBAR AND SOMALILAND PROTECTORATE 
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Deft flicks of small levers control tons of glowing metal 
in the first stage of rolling at Lackenby. When it is 
finished the Universal Beam Mill will produce steel 
beams in all shapes and sizes. 


(ADVERTISER’S ANNOUNCEMENT) 





Stanley Curphey (right), steelworks superintendent, 
talks with Jack Smith, chairman of the Lackenby 
Trade Union branch. Friendly contact at man-to-man 
level may explain the absence of industrial strife. 
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Tomorrow clamours for steel 
—and the steel is coming 


By GRAHAM HUTTON 


Demand for steel is advancing. Atomic power stations; fly-over road junctions; new, 
more complicated equipment for the world’s industries; our own industries — all clamour 
for steel. To meet this challenge, the Steel Industry has planned to raise steel output 
by another third by 1962. What does this mean in terms of men and money? 


HE legendary site of the Garden of 
Eden is in Iraq. There the 
supposed Tree of Knowledge is shored- 
up on a girder of steel like bridges and 
buildings throughout the world bearing 
the names “Dorman Long.” I thought I 
would go to the steel mills whence it 
came. 

From old works in Middlesbrough 
this famous concern has spread down- 
Tees, modernising, expanding. High- 
capacity automatic ore-unloaders were 
the first step in post-war progress. Then 
came the open-hearth steel plant at 
Lackenby, two large blast-furnaces, and 
a blooming mill and medium section 
mill. The post-war developments of 
Dorman Long alone required investment 
of about £60 millions. 


One building 
three-fifths of a mile long 


The biggest project, due for comple- 
tion this year, is the first of its kind in 
this country. It is a combined Universal 
Beam and Heavy Section mill. It will 
roll out solid beams of steel in one piece 
in their proper shapes, to hold anything 
from bridges to skyscrapers. It is three- 
fifths of a mile long - one building. 


You quickly see that millions of 
pounds go into incredibly complex 
apparatus. Electronic computers ; gigan- 
tic shafts and universal-joints to drive 
rollers; massive rollers and cooling- 
beds. 

But money has to come from some- 
where. Steel prices (which are fixed by 
the State-established Iron and Steel 
Board) are calculated to furnish some of 
the new capital required out of profits. 
But taxes take about 50% of profits. So 
one-third of the capital required will 
probably have to be raised from people’s 
savings in the open market. 

If you sink a lot of profits and other 
savings in costly equipment you must 
see that it earns its keep and a fair return 
on those savings. That thought keeps 
steel companies on their toes. And that 
is where Management comes in. 


What does good Management do? 


At Dorman Long, production rose 
over 50% from 1946 to 1952. More 
continuous use of plant meant that 
Management could take on 12% more 
workpeople, raise pay, improve de- 
liveries, yet keep costs below the average 
rate of rise — even before the Lackenby 


plant began production in 1953. Mean- 
while the new ore-preparation plant cut 
costs and helped to increase output. It 
knocked 15% off the coke needed to 
make a ton of iron. Better use of all 
capital led to better pay, more employ- 
ment, better service. 

Management means men. Industrial 
relations in steel are probably the best in 
all industry. Apart from the General 
Strike in 1926 there has been no official 
strike by the Iron and Steel Trades Con- 
federation for 50 years. Modern appara- 
tus demands more skilled labour, not 
less. Dorman Long were the first com- 
pany in the steel industry to introduce 
the “sandwich” course to train super- 
visors and managers. They offer out- 
standing employees all the Company’s 
support, and turn them into managers. 
After 20 years of such industrial 
democracy, Dorman Long are reaping a 
fine crop of talents, trained “‘all round the 
shop.”” Management in steel knows its 
men. It has to. 

Like all “human interest stories,” 
this story has no elaborate plot. Like 
them, it is never-ending. Human brains 
invent new uses for steel every day. 
Britain’s Iron and Steel Industry is 
abreast, if not ahead, of those of 
America or Germany. Its relations 
with workpeople, customers and sup- 
pliers, are excellent. It has made 
ambitious plans, and is: swiftly ful- 
filling them. Steel is serving us well. 


This personal report was invited by the British Iron and Steel Federation, which believes that every- 
one in Britain should know the facts about steel. and about the men and organisations that make it. 
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Hawker Siddeley Group’s annual general meeting on Wed- 
nesday; He said that “ talk of the technical superiority of 
one airéraft on paper over another is nonsense.” But swing- 
ing blows of this kind do little to advance the argument. 
Two competing aircraft are likely to be superficially identical 
if they are both designed to meet the same specification ; 
and with the exception of the engines, these two may be 
near enough alike. What an airline weighs when it buys 
an aircraft off the drawing board is not so much the design 
as the design team offering it and the company behind it ; 
in this case BEA’s engineers have expressed a clear 
preference for de Havilland. The Ministry of Supply 
considers that the financial and production resources 
of the-Bristol-Hawker Siddeley group, the formation of 
which was announced a few days ago, are superior to those 
of de ‘Havilland (which would also work with Bristol and 
other Companies if its aircraft was chosen) and has thrown 
its full- weight against giving the order to de Havilland. But 
airlines themselves have to take a company’s production 
record into account before they give it an order and British 
European Airways should be as capable of weighing the 
ability of a company to produce a new aircraft as it is of 
deciding whether this is the new aircraft that meets their 
needs. ‘Conceivably the corporation could make a mistake, 
but that is the responsibility of BEA’s board. If as airline 
operators they feel justified in rejecting the urgent advice 
of the Ministry of Supply (whose arguments are contro- 
versial enough) it is their public duty to do so. Mr Jones’s 
wish to have fewer and stronger units in the aircraft industry 
is one that all reasonable people will share. But that aim 
will not be advanced by exerting leverage on BEA. The 
customer should have his own say. 


GOLD RESERVE 


Another Modest Gain 


ELIEF, but not rejoicing, followed the rise of $88 million 
R in the gold and dollar reserves at the end of December. 
At $2,273 million, the reserves show a rise of $423 million 
from the low point of $1,850 million touched at the end of 
September ; of this increase more than half ($250 million) 
comes from the October drawing from the Export-Import 
Bank. The reserves even show a modest rise of $140 million 
over 1957 as a whole, but that rise is wholly illusory ; it 
was much more than covered by the British drawing on the 
Export-Import Bank plus the Indian drawings on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund ; the true dollar deficit for the 
year exceeded $400 million. In December the waiver was 
exercised, so that the figures for that month contain only 
insignificant exceptional items—about $15 million in all, 
including the $73 million regular quarterly repayment on 
the Canadian interest free loan. There is always room for 
some: difference of view about the treatment of small re- 


current capital items such as this and the $3 million monthly - 


funding payment on the EPU debt. The complexity of the 
calculation probably explains the rejection of a recent request 
from a leading firm of jobbers in the gilt-edged market for 
weekly figures of gold movements. 

On balance, the fairest computation of the true dollar 
balance in December, counting the European Payments 
Union settlements against the months in which they 
accrued, .instead of against the months in which they 
were paid, was $83 million—compared with $71 million 
in November and $141 million in October. The 
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true dollar surplus was $295 million over the last 
three months of 1957. This compares with a dollar 
loss in the previous three months of $628 million or, if 
allowance be made for the exceptional German deposits in 
that period, a loss of well over $750 million. 

As it happens, the gold figures at the end of last year 
show neatly how far the economy had recovered at the 
moment of the Chancellor’s departure. Gold has flowed 
in regularly for three months—ever since the decisive action 


True dollar Actual Reserves at 

balance in change in end of 

period* reserves period 
$mn $mn $mn 
JONI Y=TUNE. 20 coc ccccccssé — 77 +248 2,381 
MCiveentuceokedaankewwae — 32 — 14 2,367 
MG S826 Cex adReceh cased — 300 —225 2,142 
p AEE OPE CORT CEEOL —2%6 —292 1,850 
GT Sea swhwinae vaeaes +141 +243 2,093 
SIN db ug és etascenene + 71 + 92 2,185 
RII dc cdcnaasede dane + 83 + 88 2,273 
Gee NON ridss pidawedendas —410 + 140 2,273 


* Adjusting for one month lag in settlement of EPU balance, for known 
special payments (but not regular quarterly or monthly ones) and credits 
from IMF, Export-Import Bank, etc. ; no adjustment is made for Germany’s 
deposit of £75 millions in the summer months. 


of September 19th. But less than half of the damage suffered 
last summer had been made good when the pilot left the 
helm, and a long stretch of difficult navigation still lies 
ahead. Among the aspects of the monthly gold movements 
that are still far from satisfactory is the persisting deficit _ 
with EPU—£6.1 million last month, against £1 million in 
November. About a third of the December deficit repre- 
sented interest on Britain’s accumulated deficit ; another 
influence may have been end-of-the-year window-dressing 
by foreign banks and other institutions that hold balances 
in London. But it seems that much less than the whole of 


last summer’s bear drive against sterling can yet have been 
reversed. 


STEEL SHARES 


Investing in Political Fireworks 


wo years and five months still lie ahead before a general 
- election must be held ; steel shares have already been a 
political market for a year. The chart shows how they 
diverged last year from the general line of The Economist 
indicator as they came under two related political pressures 
—the fear of investors that their shares will be taken from 


Issue Issue Current Current 
date price price yield 
United Steel ......... November, 1953 es 19 /9* 11-7 
17/88 
Lancashire Steel ...... January, 1954 22/- 24/3 9-9 
Stewarts and Lloyds .. June, 1954 17/6 21/14* 10-4 
17/6 
John Summers........ October, 1954 24/6 24/14* 91-6 
23/-t 
Dorman Long........ November, 1954 22/6 22/-* 9-1 
CNUs accu nenieces January, 1955 26/- 25/74* 10:2 
Steel Co. of Wales.... March, 1957 20/- 15 /9* 10-2 


Adjusted for :—* Ex dividend. {Rights issue. +} Scrip issue. 


§ Rights 
and scrip issue. 


them at unsatisfactory prices and the fear that the companies 
will find it hard to raise the money they need from investors 
exposed to that risk. Indeed, the fall has gone so far that the 
investor might now find a worse hole. Other stocks, too, 
will fall if a government pledged to nationalisation comes in. 

Steel company chairmen are unanimous in their hatred 
and fear of nationalisation, but far from unanimous as to 
how the political hand should be played. At the one 
extreme, Mr A. G. Stewart makes a most vocal appeal to 
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the public. He has tried public advertisement, and he now 
invites a resolution from the shareholders of Stewaz.s and 
Lloyds backing any action the directors take to oppose 
nationalisation. At the other extreme the chairman of South 
Durham leaves the subject severely alone. Between those 
extremes comes a reasoned statement by Sir Ellis Hunter, 
of Dorman Long, showing that the industry under private 
ownership is harmonious and progressive, and an appeal 
by Mr Harald Peake, of Steel Company of Wales, for a 
truce of at least five years during which the industry would 
be kept out of politics. 
The public contro- 
versy school now led 
by Stewarts and 
Lloyds and by Sir 
Walter Benton Jones, 
of United Steel must 
presumably feel that 
a public anti-national- 
isation campaign will 
do no harm and might 
do good. But these 
two spokesmen are 
exceptions to the 
general line taken by 
other steel chairmen on nationalisation—to emphasise the 
Positive achievements of the industry under private 
enterprise, rather than enter into premature political 
controversy. 

It is recognised that the task before the steel industry is 
not only to sell steel but also to borrow money. Already 
money for steel has to be tempted out. The terms on 
which South Durham is borrowing from Finance Corpora- 
tion for Industry involve a costless and automatically 
profitable option extending until 1967 and therefore at least 
into the life of the third parliament from now. The option 
is at par, which is both below the current price of 23s. 9d. 
and much below the theoretical re-nationalisation price of 
27s. 6d. The terms on which Colvilles will raise £6 million 
from the public (with preferential allotment to stockholders) 
are a 6 per cent convertible debenture stock 1978-81 at 
£99, which is not over-generous but obviously intended to 
be worth about par, irrespective of the option to convert 
into ordinary stock. 

The option starts in March next year at 27s. 6d. (only 
Is. 6d. above the present price) and the conversion price 
rises gradually to 30s. 11d. in 1963. It therefore covers 
at least a parliament and a half. 
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RISING AIR TRAFFIC 


000 Mn 
aaa miles 


The airlines’ passenger traffic, 
excluding Russia and China, 


rr rose by some I6 per cent last 
40 year. Next April, the airlines 

TOURIST FARES introduce third class services 
30+ mee) on the North Atlantic. Will 


this give them another boost 
such as they enjoyed from the 
introduction of second class 
tourist fares six years ago? 


(Source: ICAO) 
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ANTI-DUMPING é 


Silicones in the Dumps 4 


T is unfortunate that the first anti-dumping order made 
by the Board of Trade should have been published 
within days of the inauguration of the European Common 
Market, and should have been made against a French com- 
pany. European industry is not likely to take this as a 
gesture of British goodwill. British industry, on the other 
hand, seems cheered by this evidence that the Board of 
Trade does intend to use last year’s Customs Duties Act 
to take special steps against dumping by foreign manufac- 
turers. : 

The steps taken in this case amount to a special anti- 
dumping duty of 4s. a pound imposed on silicong fluids 
manufactured by the important Société des Usines bin 
ques Rhone-Poulenc. This is no case of a small ‘British 
industry complaining against a foreign bully. The two com- 
panies who protested to the Board of Trade—and they alone 
make silicones in this country—are Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries and Albright and Wilson. Each complained separately 
that their home sales were suffering from the import of 
French silicones into this country at prices substantially 
below those ruling in France. 

Silicones are an intriguing class of chemicals, based in 
theory on silica, but made in fact from synthesised gases. 
They come in a variety of forms, fluids being the most 
common, but they also include solids and emulsions. The 
defence industries use special products like silicone rubbers 
and greases because they stand up to extreme temperature 
changes ; other industries use them as “ special property ” 
additives, for example to plastics and polishes, to textiles for 
waterproofing, to paper and baking tins te prevent sticking. 
Silicones were developed in the United States, and were 
first manufactured about eight years ago in this country by 
Albright and Wilson, and in 1955 by ICI, both using Ameri- 
can techniques. In the late forties, the Board of Trade was 
anxious to see silicone manufacture established in this 
country, and that may in part explain its willingness now to 
protect two powerful concerns against a foreign competitor. 
Albright and Wilson’s sales first began to suffer noticeably 
in the second half of 1956 ; and both companies had lodged 
a formal complaint by the spring of 1957. Meanwhile, 
imports from France almost wholly replaced imports from 
the United States, which started to run down as soon as the 
British factories got into production. Between 1953, when 
imports were almost wholly American, and last year, when 
they were largely French, the average value of silicone 
imports of all types fell from about £1.4 per pound to a 
little over £1 per pound ; imports in recent years have aver- 
aged about 500,000 pounds. The effect of the new duty 
should be at least partly offset by the devaluation of the 
franc but a watch will need to be kept that British industry 
does not badger the Board of Trade to use its anti-dumping 
powers as a handy substitute for tariff protection. 


PROFITS 


Profits Marking Time 


osT of the 482 companies whose reports are included in 
M The Economist’s analysis for the last quarter of 1957 
closed their financial years between June 30th and Sep- 
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THIS MAN SELLS “WEE DRAMS OF POETRY” 


Sir Henry Ross, Chairman of the Scotch Whisky Association, 
knows that international advertising is an absolute must 

for a spirited export sales programme. It’s no wonder Scotch 
whisky is one of Britain’s leading dollar earners. 

Time, The Weekly Newsmagazine, New Bond Street, London W.1. 


MADE IN BRITAIN...SOLD AROUND THE WORLD... advertised in TIME! 
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The Chief Constable 


searched 


... his pockets, then accepted my : 
cigarette. “ Expensive?” he asked. 


**More than worth a little extra” 





I told him. You will agree. 


STATE EXPRESS 554 


She Best Cigarettes ir the Wold 






w. 
44720 
Also in 10° 25° 50° 100 
(including round air tight tins of 50) 


TITANIUM 


Hylite titanium alloys 


* HIGH ene RATIO *& CORROSIVE RESISTANCE * SEVEN ‘ = ALLOYS AVAILABLE 


P 





uy write for technical details : 


WM JESSOP & SONS LTD BRIGHTSIDE WORKS SHEFFIELD 


A MEMBER OF THE 8B.S.A. GROUP 


vacuum melted steels 


* FREE FROM IMPURITIES * HIGH TENSILE STRENGTH * IN MOST QUALITIES AND FORMS 


ACUMELT 


P.100. 
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tember 30th. The trading profits of these companies rose 
by about 43 per cent, by £14.6 million to £323 million 
—a lower rate than the 53 per cent increase reported in 
the previous quarter. Earnings, after tax, on the ordinary 
capital of the 482 companies rose by about £5} million to 
nearly £110 million and net ordinary dividends increased 
by about £3 million to £40} million. Expressed as a 
gross rate per cent on issued ordinary capital, these divi- 
dend payments represent a very slight drop in the rate of 
return, from 15.5 to 15.4 per cent. The usual detailed 
statistics will be published in next week’s issue. 

It is apparent that the increase in total profits is due 
largely to bigger earnings in such consumption trades as 
brewing and food and confectionery ; profits of the capital 
goods industries show little change. Even before the latest 
squeeze earnings showed no real buoyancy: the extra {53 
million in net earnings came from an additional investment 
of £110 million in net assets. 


DIAMONDS 


Gems and Industrials 


a Russians have announced a second big diamond find, 
though they have still to show diamonds from their 
first find in Siberia ; and the Central Selling Organisation, 
which markets between 80 and 85 per cent of the free world’s 
diamonds, has announced another record in sales. Over the 
last five years the figures are as follows: 


Gems Industrials Total 

£ mill £ mill. £ mill. 
DU ric teewleceeasiiends 43-3 17-8 61-1 
OE ere et ee 45-6 16-5 62-1 
SP cdnsakCeeec aot aseaeed 50-3 24-0 74-3 
WM i. 4et errs cox deere 50-5 24-0 74:5 
UE iccendeeelccscesiete 52-8 24-0 76-8 


The latest record owes something to the increase in gem 
prices and in a few grades of industrials (including crushing 
boart). Sales were beginning to fall off in the last quarter 
of the year as business activity in the United States began 
to slow down, and the strike of diamond-cutters in Antwerp 
did not help. Even so, sales of industrial stones have kept 
up despite the cessation of buying by the United States 
stockpile. There are signs that the market is softening for 
this the hardest of all materials. Personalities count for 
much in this industry, and the world’s diamond 
market has suffered the double shock of the deaths 
recently of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and this week of Dr 
John Williamson. 


MOTOR EXPORTS 


Prospects after the Cuts 


EW ZEALAND is the first of the motor industry’s overseas 
N markets to cut imports since the fall in commodity 
prices received major attention. The new import quotas 
cover a wide range of goods besides motors but vehicle 
exporters appear likely to be the hardest hit here, though 
just how far this year’s vehicle shipments are to be reduced 
is still a little uncertain. The announcement spoke of a 25 
per cent cut in the original, unspecified quota for 1958 for 
unassembled vehicles and a 50 per cent reduction in the 
number of assembled vehicles. Presumably the original 
1958 quotas would have allowed larger imports than last 
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year’s §0,000, It also appears that imports of vans and 
lorries are now to be licensed as well and will come out of 
the new overall 1958 quota. One Wellington source has 
suggested that these measures will mean an import of 
vehicles this year of about 35,000, a reduction of some 30 
per cent. 

Fortunately the motor industry is now somewhat less “ at 
risk” in these markets in the southern hemisphere that 
are liable to fluctuate so from year to year. Shipments to 
Australia (which has not yet officially cut back imports) and 
New Zealand accounted last year for only a seventh of total 
car exports, while two years ago they took more than a 
quarter. They are still important buyers, but both the 
United States and South Africa are now bigger, and sales 
in Canada last year were ahead of those in Australia, 
formerly the largest single market. With nearly 100,000 cars 
shipped to the United States—and 85,000 sold there—last 
year, British exporters had a remarkably good year, the first 
of the new Ford and Vauxhall American distribution net- 
works. Most foreign cars did well there and registrations 
of all imported cars doubled to about 3 per cent of the total. 
This marginal sale, which is nonetheless important to Euro- 
pean manufacturers, and consists largely of “ second ” cars 
bought by motorists on the two coasts, should enable foreign 
makes to prosper further this year even if domestic models 
sell less well. British manufacturers are hoping to do so, 
and also to keep up their recent progress in some of the 
key “third” markets in Europe, such as Sweden (where 
20,000 British cars were exported last year) and Belgium. 
But this country’s car exports are still heavily directed 
towards countries with fluctuating primary product incomes, 
and 1958 shipments to all markets are not likely greatly to 
exceed last year’s record 400,000. 


WHALE OIL 


New Antarctic Season 


GAIN the Antarctic whaling season, which started 
A this week, consists of 20 expeditions—nine Nor- 
wegian, six Japanese, three British, one Dutch and one 
Russian. The only changes compared with last year are 
that one Norwegian land station will not function in 1958, 


* and that the South African expedition now flies the Japanese 


flag. Again, as last year, the maximum catch allowed by 
international agreement is 14,500 “ blue whale units”; a 
blue whale unit is one blue whale, or two fin whales or 
two and a half humpback whales. All the expeditions are 
parties to the agreement, though proposals for international 
observers on board to enforce it are still under con- 
sideration. 

The outlook for the campaign that will end in March 
depends on two imponderables—the yield of the whales 
to be caught and the troubles in Indonesia, which threaten 
to reduce world supplies of vegetable oils. Last year 
the expeditions were fortunate: the yield of the whales 
killed was high and the rise in commodity prices resulting 
from the Suez episode made it possible to sell about 150,000 
tons of whale oil at between {90 and {£93 a ton. Since 
then the price of whale oil has fallen. It touched £75 a 
ton at the end of September. But the most recent sale 
under the influence of the Indonesian crisis was just under 
£80 a ton. No expedition has yet sold any part of its 
1958 catch in advance. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE 


Record New Business 


NCE again the life offices have done more new business 
than ever before. The life offices’ associations put 
the new ordinary life sums assured in 1957 by 72 offices at 
£1,330 million, representing an increase of 12 per cent on 
the 1956 total of £1,190 million. In 1956 the total of new 
sums assured rose by 11 per cent and in 1955 by 14 per 
cent. Industrial life assurance also had a record year, new 
sums ‘assured so far reported having risen by £27 million 
to £330 million. 

These are global figures, but last year’s buoyancy in 
ordinary life sums assured seems to owe more to individual 
contracts than to new group life cover. The overseas con- 
tribution (which represents about 15 per cent of new sums 
assured) has been fully maintained. Yearly premiums paid 
in 1957 for annuities will have topped the £100 million 
mark (compared with £275 million in assurances). But 
new assured pensions by deferred annuities may be no 
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larger than in 1956 and this pause in business may owe 
something to the publicity given to the Labour party’s 
pension plan. “ Millard Tucker” pension policies for the 
self-employed got off to a slow start in 1956 and the silence 
of many of the offices about their more recent experience 
suggests there has been little, if any, quickening of the pace 
—though there may be a last-minute rush this spring under 
the dispensation that allows the first premium (for 1956-57) 
to qualify for tax relief provided it is paid before April 5, 
1958. 

Personal savings through the life offices are not measured 
by the new business secured but by the growth of their 
funds. Last year these funds will have grown by upwards 
of £250 million. These funds were subjected to the blast 
of the fall in Stock Exchange prices and an average port- 
folio of life and annuity assets probably suffered a fall of 
about 4 per cent in market values last year. But as the 
life funds have continued to grow and as assets are matched 
against liabilities as they emerge, the life offices were under 
no compulsion to sell their holdings. Their funds have 
not been permanently scarred, even though their investment 
reserves may have been temporarily depleted. 


ORDINARY LIFE NET NEW BUSINESS 


(Net Sums Assured £ million) 





1955 | 1956 | 1957 













| 1956 | 
| 1956 















Office | 1955 | 1957 Office | 1955 | 1956, 1957 
PE SiS sceKecewne 10-2 | 11-3 | 12-2*, Licenses & General ...... | 1-5 | 1-3 1-4] Prov Assoc. of London... 12-2 | 13-4 | 12-0* 
RNR Sakescanuucconess | 7:4) 9-5 | 9-8*) Life Assn. of Scotland .... | 3-3 3-5 | 3-7] Prov. Mutual............ | 7-8} 9-6] 10-8* 
AVON... 2s. cece eeee seers | 0-9) 07) 2 Liverpool & Lond. & Globe | 10-8 | 12-0 | 13-4] Prudential .............. 154-1 |176-4 (217-0* 
BEACON «..-2--2-0ee2e eee | 8-7 | 13-3 | 11-9 | Liverpool Victoria ..... | 6-6| 5-8| 5-7] Refuge ................. 16-4| 17-6 | 17-7 
DPC cccUcsepieaeeen | 76] 62) 7-9 Sane : 
—ideion 2... 3-9} 4-3| 6-0*, Lon on & Manchester.... | 4:8 5-3 | 5-6] Reliance Mutual......... 1-2 1-3 | 1-6 
Ganetie Mlae oo. 50000000. 10-2 | 12-5 | 14-8 | London Assurance..... 8-9 BOS | Tre OE ioiccies bias sanicecs 19-5 | 24-0 | 28-1 
Clerical, Medical & General 9-8 | 10-1 | 10-4*, London Life........... } 48] 4-4| 5-4] Royal Exchange ......... | 9-6} 9-5 | 10-9 
Colonial Mutualf ......... 11-2 | 15-0 | 15-8 | Manufac‘urers’ Lifet..... | 11-9 | 13-6 | 15-6 | Royal London........... | 10-3 | 10-6 | 13-1 
Commercial Union ....... 22-7 | 22-0 | 24-1*, Marine & General ..... |; 2-9} 3-1} 3-0] Scottish Amicable ....... | 12-1 | 12-8 14-1 
Confederation Lifef....... 5-3 | 5-5 | 6-0*, Mercantile & General.... | 21-0 | 25-5 | 27-5*{ Scottish Equitable ....... 5-9| 5-6! 6-7* 
ee ee 29-8 | 23-7 | 30-0 | Midland Employers’.... ee ee Oe ee 8-8 | 9-0 10-4* 
Dt ckGseesesseus be 5-9; 5-0¢ 7-Of National & Colonial...... | 2-8; 2-5 | 1-9* Scottish Mutual ......... 4°5 5:2! 62 
PROUT oc cecacweusieass 59-7 | 61-8 | 62-0*, Nationa! Farmers’ Union.. | 5-9 5-6 6-3 ] Scottish Provident....... 9-7 | W-t | 11-6 
Equitable .....cccsccsssee | 5°6; 5:3 7-0} Nationa Mutual....... | 2:4] 2-6! 3-1] Scottish Union & National | 6-4| 7-8; 7-7* 
Sete GAO 66 6sscness00 12-3 | 10-5 | 12-2 } Nat. Mutua! of Australasiat | 4-6 | 5:8 | 7-1 | Scottish Widows’........ 20:2 | 26:2 | 26-3* 
Friends’ Provident........ 29-1 | 29-8 | 38-3 | National Provident .... | 6-41 6-9 | 7-8* Standard ............... | 46-3 | 54-5 | 63-1 
EERE sccccwsvsssou 8-4 | 9-3 | 10-9 ] N. British & Mercantile... | 13-8 | 14-4 | 15-9*] Sun Life ................ ' 55:7 | 56-1 | 60-8 
SD TANS oicss<snnsce 12-0 | 12-5 | 12-2 | Northern............. | 26-9 | 29-0 | 32-0*] U.K. Provident.......... , 9-6) 10-5) 11-7 
PES css steacecakess 15-1 | 17-3 | 25-0 | Norwich Union ....... | 68-3 | 70-3 | 77-0*{ University Life .......... | 1-2 I-1 | 1-4 
Law Union & Rock ....... Se Oe f Oe Ns vanawasccueacess 29-9 | 38-1 | 38-1 | Wesleyan & General..... | Sl | 4:4) 47 
Legal & General.......... 115-0 pers 10433 F PHOONIK 06. cccccccnces | 10-1 | 8-9 | 10-7 | Yorkshire .............. | 22-6 | 24-1 | 25-8* 











* Approximation. 


WORLD OIL PRODUCTION 


Expansion below Average 


N spite of the Suez affair, production of crude oil in the 
free world in 1957, at 768 million tons, was 29 million 
tons or 4 per cent higher than in 1956. But this increase, 
held down by the sluggish demand both in the United States 
and elsewhere towards the end of the year, was smaller than 
the average increase since 1950, which exceeded 6 per cent. 
Production in the United States, although roughly the same 
as in 1956, was a million barrels a day (equivalent to an 
annual rate of 50 million tons) lower towards the end of the 
year than it was in March, the peak month of the “ oil lift” 
to Europe. A combination of slackening industrial output 
and mild weather held back domestic demand in the United 
States, which still consumes over half the world’s oil, to an 
increase of only one per cent over 1956. Affected by this, 
by a weak market in Canada as well, and by increased 
competition from Venezuelan and Middle Eastern pro- 


t U.K. business only—the figures for the other offices are global. 


+ Gross. 


ducers who were helped, towards the end of the year, 
by the slump in tanker freight rates, output in Canada 
rose by little more than a million tons to 24.5 million tons. 
Venezuela, on the other hand, produced 17 million tons 
more in 1957 than in 1956, and output fell less sharply there 
than in the United States after the Suez emergency ended. 
In December Venezuela’s output was running at only 
400,000 barrels a day below the peak output achieved in 
June 1957, and was still well above the pre-Suez rate. 

In the Middle East, despite the Suez interruptions, output 
rose slightly in 1957 as a whole, by a little over 4 million 
tons. Persia was the principal gainer, with a rise of 9 
million tons, and Iraq the principal loser, with a fall of 
10 million tons caused by the damage to IPC’s pipelines. 
Kuwait, the leading producer in the Middle East, produced 
more than §7 million tons in 1957, compared with Saudi- 
Arabia’s 49 million tons—and Venezuela’s 146 million tons. 

Stocks at the beginning of 1958 were high throughout 
the world. This year, US domestic demand may rise 
by two to three per cent, but this is expected to be more 
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= » 
To any town thinking 
Mad idea? Not a bit of it. Go mad 
of drinking if you drink it? Nonsense. Not 


today; not with modern evaporators; 

certainly not with the newly 

S@a water— developed Richardsons Westgarth 
evaporator. This tidy and compact 
piece of plant will distill for you— 
from sea water — anything up to 250 
tons of fresh water every hceur. 

And by fresh we mean crystal 

clear, far purer and softer than 

good drinking water supplies. 

Of course, large sea water 
evaporators are not, in themselves, 
anything new ; Richardsons 
Westgarth and many other people 
have been building them for years. 
But this latest R.W. evaporator 

is the result of a radically different 
approach in design. It is indeed 
something quite new in its simplicity 
of operation, relatively low first 
cost, and ability to go on 

delivering full output — without 
having to be shut down for cleaning 
— for months or years on end 

and with almost negligible attention 
and maintenance. Fresh water 

from sea water now becomes feasible 
economically where cost had 
hitherto put it out of court. 





THE RIGHARDSONS WESTGARTH GROUP 
that is to say /\ 


THE NORTH EASTERN MARINE ENGINEERING CO. LTD, RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH (HARTLEPOOL) LTD. 


PARSONS MARINE TURBINE CO. LTD. THE HUMBER GRAVING DOCK & ENGINEERING CO. LTD, 


GEORGE CLARK & NORTH EASTERN MARINE (SUNDERLAND) LTD. RICHARDSONS WESTGARTH ATOMIC LTD, 


ASSOCIATED COMPANY: ATOMIC POWER CONSTRUCTIONS LTD. 


RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. LTD., WALLSEND, NORTHUMBERLAND 
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the things they say! 


This ts the Age of the Common Man, all right! 
Maybe, but even today I doubt if the worker gets a proper stake in industry. 
Things are changing, though. 
Not that I’ve noticed. 
Well, quite a number of concerns now have profit-sharing schemes, and some —like 
I.C.1.’s —also enable their employees to become stockholders. 
Yes, but these schemes are only smokescreens. The bosses 
simply depress wages to find the money to pay for them, 
That's where yow re wrong. I.C.I. workers get the wages that have 
been negotiated on their behalf by seventeen Trade Unions. 
Any benefits they receive under the Company’s profit-sharing scheme are over 
and above what they get in their pay envelopes. 


Yes, but I.C.I. isn’t Santa Claus. If the wages don’t suffer, 





something else must — amenities or something. 
Wrong again, friend. I.C.I.’s policy has led to a steady improvement in the 
service conditions of its employees, and the profit-sharing scheme is just another 
example. From now on, the employees are going forward with . 
the stockholders as joint partners in their own 


efficient and expanding business. 
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than offset by a decline in exports, and the Department of 
the Interior predicts that the output of crude oil in the 
United States will fall by nearly two per cent. Demand 
in the Eastern Hemisphere should continue to rise faster, 
but the rate of increase, like that in the United States 
itself, is largely dependent on the course of the American 
economy. The prospect is again one of a less than average 
increase in world oil output in 1958—while the net addi- 
tion to productive capacity, especially in Venezuela and 
the Middle East, is likely to be exceptionally large. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


Savings Tide Runs Out 


ISAPPOINTMENT must surely be felt about the 
D “national” savings figures for the calendar year 
1957. Lord Mackintosh of Halifax, chairman of the 
National Savings Committee, put the net savings figure at 
£76 million (against £128 million in 1956). His figure 
must therefore have been struck excluding the repayment 
of defence bonds on maturity. If these are included the 
year’s final figure for net national savings (savings, plus 
accrued interest, less withdrawals) was, as the table shows, 
£55 million, against £80 million in 1956. 


NET NATIONAL SAVINGS 
(Calendar years) 
(£000s) 





1954 1955 1956 1957 

National Savings Certs. -}+34,100 +32,350 + 56,300 + 9,900 

Defence Bonds ........ -+ 36,244 +32,514 + 7,325 — 8,142 

Post Office Savings. .... — 60,009 —71,656 — 52,616 — 49,236 

Wo sa saddcekecwawas +24,148 + 2,676 + 15,293 + 17,860 

Premium Bonds ....... asi aad +51,500 + 68,560 

+ 34,483 — 4,114 +77,802 + 38,942 

Nett interest accrued... -+ 86,836 +81,403 +49,746 +37,352 
Defence Bonds—repaid 

on maturity......... 31,629 43,309 47,354 20,814 

WOM ate wees caseceas + 89,690 +33,980 + 80,194 +55,480 


* Excluding quoted Government securities bought through the G.P.O. 


Lord Mackintosh summed up the savings result of last 
year by saying: “‘In the first half-year we seemed set for 
record figures, but afterwards the tightening of the credit 
squeeze, rising interest rates and increased spending made 
further progress increasingly difficult.” This seems to 
underline the basic fact that the shift in interest rates in 
September left the rates on the small savings media—those 
of the National Savings Committee and those of the build- 
ing societies—almost alone unaltered. The time for a new 
appraisal with new incentives to saving must surely have 
arrived. 


BULLION 


Bigger Gold Turnover 


URNOVER in the London gold market is believed to have 
T risen by about 20 per cent in 1957. This is the 
estimate of Mocatta and Goldsmid ; given the reduction 
both of private hoarding and of direct speculation in gold, 
their annual report attributes increased activity in the 
London market particularly to the European central banks. 
Whenever the sterling price of gold is appreciably below the 
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equivalent of $35 per ounce central banks with deficits in 
EPU meet them by buying gold rather than dollars, for in 
these settlements gold as well as currencies is reckoned at 
par of exchange. 

Mocatta and Goldsmid report that after the repayment 
of lend-lease silver by the British Government had been 
completed, the authorities in London became sellers of 
silver extracted from the old coinage. They estimate 
that the amount of silver obtained in 1957 from that source 
was in the neighbourhood of 12 million ounces. This 
happens to coincide with the estimated turnover in the 
“ essential market,” that is the silver required for authorised 
industrial uses. The coinage demand for silver has shrunk 
to a shadow of its former self ; during the past year only 
two mints—those of Vienna and Stockholm—bought silver 
in London. 


CYCLES 


Mounting Scooter Sales 


INCE the beginning of last year the Board of Trade has 
S been recording scooters separately in its production 
figures for cycles—an act of official recognition for this 
new sector of an established industry that is both useful 
and timely. It is only two years since the first British 
models appeared (though five since the Italian Vespa was 
first manufactured here under licence). But already for 


Motor Scooters 

Bicycles cycles ———————- —— 
Output Output* Output’ Imports Total 
(7000) ("000) (000) ("000)—("000) 
Te cadaceas 3,000 154 5-0 1-0 6-0 
oe ni OO 3,300 180 7°5 3-5 11-0 
Wee scsdeanse 3,564 178 9-5 18-5 28-0 
Wer dasicane 2,868 125 8-5 24-7 33-2 
1957 (9 mths.) 1,838 140 26-7 41-0 67-7 


* Including only part of scooter output before 1957. 


every four conventional motor cycles that are made in 
Britain for the home market and for export, rather more 
than one scooter is now produced—almost entirely for the 
home market. ; 

The new official figures for scooters can be compared 
only with private estimates for earlier years, but while 


MOTOR BUSINESS 


The December issue of this quarterly research bulletin for the 
motor and allied industries is now available. It includes: 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1958 
THE ITALIAN MOTOR INDUSTRY 


THE MARKET IN THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EUROPEAN CARS 


The Bulletin is fully illustrated by charts, amongst which are : 
PRICE INDICES OF USED CARS AND VANS 
NEW REGISTRATIONS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


For full particulars of this Bulletin apply to: 
THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE UNIT LIMITED 


22 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
Whitehall 1511, Ext. 48 
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bicycle: manufacture fell further during 1957 and output 
of “ mopeds” (powered bicycles) and the more conven- 
tional kinds of motor cycle rose by about a fifth to a quarter 
on 1956, scooter production is likely to have jumped four- 
fold. With bigger imports as well, total sales in Britain 
were around the 80,000 mark for 1957 as a whole, roughly 
doubling the numbers on the road a year ago. 


Scooters create a new market in mechanised mobility 
rather than encroach heavily into established ones: prob- 
ably few of the large number of women scooter owners, for 
instance, would previously have thought of getting a motor 
cycle. But the increased popularity of lighter weight 
machines, including two-strokes, among the younger buyers 
of motor cycles has not been ignored by manufacturers of 
either type of two-wheeler. The increased performance and 
extra power of the new models that scooter makers plan 
to bring out in 1958 are intended to hit the conventional 
motor cycle market at its weakest point. Buyers of scooters 
have a wide selection already: there are some 40 makes, 
comprising more than 50 models, obtainable in Britain. 
Nearly 20 of these are made here, but the Italian machines 
are still well in the lead, with Lambretta ahead of Vespa. 
Then probably come the Cyclemaster Piatti (designed by 
an Italian) and the BSA Dandy (which at 70 cc, half the 
size of most scooters, is more in the nature of a light motor 
cycle). In comparison with some continental countries, the 
British scooter market is still puny. But it is growing 
rapidly. 


SHORTER NOTES 


The Board of Trade is about to dispose of the whole of 
the remainder of the British stockpile of softwood. This 
final release of about 55,000 standards will be opened to 
tender on or about January 24th. 
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Lord Rank attributes the drop in profits of Ranks Ltd. 
from £8.1 million to £6.6 million in the year to August 31st 
to stock losses resulting from the continuous fall in wheat 
prices after the big rise during the Suez crisis, Profits from 
animal feeding stuffs also suffered a setback, but 
profits from the group’s bakery interests increased. 
Results for the first quarter of the current year show a 
substantial improvement, which Lord Rank expects to 
continue. 


Last year the total assets of the Abbey National Building 
Society grew by £20 million to £278 million. Receipts 
from investors remained practically unchanged at £48.8 
million, and £38.6 million (4.2 per cent less than in 1956) 
was advanced on mortgage. The liquidity ratio 
remained umchanged at 14.4 per cent and the reserves 
and carry forward were built up from £9.9 million to 
£10.6 million. 


The Orange Free State gold mines in the Anglo-American 
stable have now announced their estimated losses for tax 
purposes. The figures, which still have to be agreed with 
the tax authorities, are: Free State Geduld, £16,903,000 ; 
Loraine, £14,917,000 ; President Brand, 3,411,000 ; Presi- 
dent Steyn £11,780,000 ; Welkom, £15,901,000 ; Western 
Holdings, £6,778,000. No tax is payable until these losses, 
in effect representing capital expenditures, are absorbed by 
profits. 
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Steel’s Good Year—and After 


§ ee factors govern the outlook for 


stages of completion. 


appropriations to replacement reserves. 
But many steel companies, with their 
liquid resources already strained by 
heavier working capital commitments, 


Results will also have massive development programmes 





steel shares: the threat of national- 
isation ; the prospect that profits this 
year will not be so buoyant ; and the fact 
that many companies now have to raise 
money. Nationalisation and new capital 
needs are discussed in an earlier note. 
Together they overshadow the bigger 
dividends and the immediate economic 
outlook for the industry. Bigger divi- 
dends have been the order of the day this 
year and in general bigger profits amply 
justify this. But trading results have 
been patchy and are likely to be patchier 
this year. That is inevitable when 
development programmes are at varying 


vary according to the industries that 
individual steel companies serve. 
Spokesmen of companies supplying such 
industries as motor manufacture seem 
more confident than those _ chiefly 
serving the capital goods industries. 
Profit margins are likely to be lower 
and the steel industry as a whole is in 
for a thinner time than it has recently 
enjoyed. With profits less buoyant can 
the companies afford further dividend 
increases ? The cover for present divi- 
dends is substantial, even when net 
profits are calculated, as they are in the 
accompanying table, after deducting 


to complete and the only present means 
of financing them would need the 
heavy support of prior charge capital. 
Another bout of dividend increases on 
the recent scale seems unlikely late this 
year. 


Stewarts and Lloyds has spent since 
the war about £55 million on capital 
development and intends to spend 
another £41 million. The chairman, 
Mr A. G. ‘Stewart, describes that sum as 
the “minimum expenditure” required 
if the company is to hold its own in the 
international tube trade. Some of it 
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will have to be met by borrowing—in the 
first instance from the banks. 

This year, the company’s profits will 
be less buoyant. The chairman says that 
the home trade in steel tubes shows no 
sign of improvement and that while the 
home trade in cast iron pipes should be 
maintained, export trade may decline. 
Last year deliveries of steel tubes to 
industries other than oil were appreci- 
ably down. The increase in exports of 
tubes (especially to the oil industry) was 
insufficient to take up the slack in the 
home market and in the latter months 
of the year some of the plant was on 
short time. Though the value of sales 
made by the group rose by about £15.3 
million to £129.4 million, trading profits 
rose’ by only £2 million to £21 million. 


The Steel Company of Wales, the 
newest, the most heavily capitalised and 
the last (as yet) to be denationalised, 
will spend about £524 million on the 
third stage of its development pro- 
gramme, designed to bring its annual 
steel output up to 3 million tons; of 
that sum it has already spent £10} mil- 
lion. The company’s loan of £28.8 
million from the Finance Corporation 
for Industry has been repaid and it has 
borrowed £40 million on a 53 per cent 
debenture (issued at 98) and £25 million 
on a §2 per cent debenture (also 
issued at 98) from the Iron & Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency. To 
finance the remainder of their pro- 
gramme, it has already drawn £8} mil- 
lion from the £40 million facilities with 
ISHRA. Its fixed interest charges are 
thus growing rapidly but the chairman, 
Mr Harald Peake, is confident that this 
important producer of strip, sheet steel 
and tinplate will earn not less than £20 
million in profits this year and will pay 
the forecast ordinary dividend of 8 per 
cent. Last year trading profits rose by 
£4.8 million to over £19 million. 


South Durham Steel and Iron has 
now announced details of its scheme to 
build a new integrated steel works. The 
first phase of this scheme, due to be 
completed late in 1962, will cost £43 mil- 
lion and the second another £12 million. 
FCI has agreed to advance the company 
(at an unspecified rate but presumably 
running above Bank rate as is usual 
for FCI loans) up to £223 million in 
instalments up to 1967; as part of the 
agreement FCI has been granted an 
option to take up 2,000,000 South 
Durham’s £1 ordinary shares at par 
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between October, 1959, and September, 
1967. This option could be valuable, if 
renationalisation does not materialise— 
and equally if it does, for the shares 
rank equally with those that were sold 
to the public at 27s. 6d. Barclays Bank 
has agreed to make £10 million available 
for South Durham and, to complete this 
pyramid of financing, the company has 
plans (which will ultimately include an 
issue on the stock market) to borrow 
another £8 million towards the cost of 
the second phase of development. More 
immediately the chairman, Mr B. Chet- 
wynd Talbot, believes there will be no 
“appreciable diminution” in the com- 
pany’s steel deliveries to the shipbuild- 
ing and heavy engineering industries. 


Dorman Long has nearly completed 
its development programme. Outstand- 
ing capital commitments are put at £7 
million and the company is likely to call 
up the balance of £53 million of its loan 
from the FCI, making in all £15 million. 
After charging depreciation, repairs and 
replacement reserve appropriations, the 
gross profits earned by the Dorman Long 
iron and steel divisions fell slightly 
from £4,550,000 to {£4,355,000 but 
profits earned by its bridge building, 
engineering and chemical divisions rose 
briskly from £2,734,000 to £3,863,000. 
The chairman, Sir Ellis Hunter, says that 
order books for rolled steel have been 
“well maintained ” but that “it would 
be optimistic to assume that the effects 
of the credit squeeze and the high Bank 
rate will not be felt.” 


United Steel spent over £16 million, 
and almost completed a number of its 
development schemes last year ; that de- 
velopment was financed by retained 
earnings and by the rights issue of 
ordinary shares early last year. Having 
got into the queue for new money early, 
United Steel is one of the few steel 
companies whose liquid resources match 
its outstanding capital commitments. 
The group has spent £81} million on 
development since the war and has no 
longer a massive programme before it. 

That may make its shares more attrac- 
tive to investors than those of companies 
which still have great programmes to 
complete and big finance to find. 
Another attraction is the diversity of the 
group. Last year, with the introduction 
of new capital, the group’s sales went up 
from {100.7 million to £117.8 million 
and its profits before all charges from 
£14.8 million to £20.4 million. And the 
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chairman, Sir Walter Benton Jones, says 
that the company’s output is “being 
maintained at full capacity” and its 
output, with the exception of one or 
two products of the lighter depart- 
ments, is finding a ready sale. He is 
confident that the company will “ retain 
its present proportion of home orders, 
despite any possible temporary levelling 
off, or even setback to the market as a 
whole.” He agrees that prices in export 
markets have softened but still hopes to 
expand exports. 


Thomas Firth and John Brown 
acquired William Beardmore last year 
and made a rights issue of ordinary 
shares to pay for it. The dividend, held 
at 10 per cent on the increased capital, 
was one of the few steel dividends not 
to be increased, but profits before tax 
rose from £3,227,720 to £3,537,016. The 
chairman, Sir John Green, does not 
specify how much of that increase was 
due to the inclusion of the earnings of 
William Beardmore. But he does 
describe the past year as “ difficult,” 
materially affected by the engineering 
strike and by the rise in wages and other 
costs. This company is closer to the 
heavy engineering industry than some 
of the other steel companies and though 
its order books are “satisfactory” Sir 
John reports a slowing down in new 
business and a softening in most of the 
markets that the company supplies. It 
might not be able to ride out the period 
of slackening trade so easily as some of 
the bigger groups, but it is fortunate in 
that its liquid resources match its capital 
commitments. 


Lancashire Steel in its preliminary 
statement reports a fall in its gross 
trading profits from £3,985,652 to 
£3,001,826 and in net profits from 
£1,456,652 to £901,826. The ordinary 
dividend, however, has been raised from 
II to 12 per cent. The directors attri- 
bute the fall in profits to a strike by 
skilled maintenance men and, more 
significantly, to “the fact that for seven 
months of the financial year the company 
suffered a serious reduction in profit 
margins on billets, wire rods, bars and 
light sections which comprise 90 per 
cent of its products, under price awards 
determined by the Iron and Steel Board 
in December 1956.” There was a further 
price award in July, 1957, and that, 
together with an increase in output, has 
recently put earnings back to their 1956 
level. 





STEEL COMPANIES’ PROFITS AND ASSETS 
(£°000s) 





| 
South Durham _ Steel Co. of Wales Stewarts & Lioyds | Lancashire Steel | 





| 
Dorman Long | United Steel 
Years to end-September 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 1956 1957 1956 1957 | 1956 1957 
ON ag cisnccdcecccd 10,736 12,624 3,248 5,153 14,469 19,222 19,031 20,968 Wy 3,002 14,763 20,380 
Wee MOGI kc bascecennees 2,424 3,608 1,269 2,210 2,300 2,257 6,431 6,786 1, 902 5,009 7,746 
Ordinary dividends......... 690 863 368 460 390 1,380 1,006 1,265 285 311 1,006 1,984 
Ordinary dividends (per cent). 8 10 | 8 10 | eid 8 8} i i 12 8} Ht 
POUS MCSD QHONES. 506 65ccccess 36,823 48,517 | 18,256 22,731 | 119,187 135,852 44,491 50,326 ia ee 59,477 72,369 
Net current assets ......... 19,233 25,159 | 2,750 974 10,855 9,059 28,492 31,099 13,197 23,755 
Net liquid assets........... 1,722 2,495 |Dr. 1,357 Dr. 2,649 243 -323 342 Dr. 794 1,987 7,532 
Capital commitmentst...... 11,780 7,039 | 28,000 39,000 27,450 40,750 12,600 9,600 
t 


9,483 5,704 | 





* After transfers to fixed asset replacement reserves. + At balance sheet dates. 
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CARRERAS 


oe shares remained steady despite 
the reduction in the ordinary divi- 
dend of Carreras from 83 to 6 per cent. 
But the company’s 2s. 6d. “B” shares 
were marked down by 43d. to 2s. 13d. 
to yield 7.1 per cent. Group profits 
before tax for the year to October 31st 
fell from £1,197,430 to £1,007,485 and 
after tax from £780,732 to £605,599 ; the 
dividend absorbs £256,701 net. Tobacco 
is now a most competitive trade and 
the directors attribute the fall in earn- 
ings to lower margins and to “a much 
greater expenditure ” on advertising and 
sales promotion (the whole of which has 
been charged in the accounts). The 
increase in Cigarette prices in September 
came too late to make any material con- 
tribution to the year’s results. 


HAWKER SIDDELEY 


je statement made by the chairman 
of Hawker Siddeley, Sir Thomas Sop- 
with, is handsomely illustrated, but it 
does not contain the hard figures which 
shareholders need in order to judge the 
soundness of the group’s remarkable ex- 
pansion. Sir Thomas makes general 
comments on the value of diversification 
and reveals that expansion in industries 
other than aircraft, resulting from the 
acquisition of the Brush Group and 
Dosco, has reduced the proportion of the 
group’s net assets committed to aircraft 
from 85 per cent to 30 per cent in two 
years. This coincides with the run-down 
of the group’s military order books for 
aircraft. He also reports that the group’s 
borrowings from banks in Canada have 
increased, but he does not say what the 
bank debt now is, nor does he reveal the 
division of the group’s earnings and 
bank debt. High interest rates have, 
he admits, checked the plans to raise 
permanent capital and he hopes for 
“an improvement in the country’s eco- 
nomic conditions” which will give the 
group the opportunity to do so. Share- 
holders will hope so too, but many of 
them would like more facts to go on. 


THE ACTUARIES INVESTMENT INDEX 


Price Indices 


(Dec. 29, 1950= 100) 


Group | 


. | Nov. | 


| 26, 
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BREWING RESULTS 


r the year to September 30th, the 
gross trading profits of Watney, 
Combe Reid rose by nearly 23 per cent, 
by £507,882 to £2,729,310. The ordin- 
ary dividend was raised from 20 per 
cent to 21 per cent. This is some 
recompense on the money the company 
has spent on building new public houses 
and improving old ones, but the credit 
squeeze has now drastically cut down 
this programme. 

Some of the improvement in earnings 
has also come from the sale of 
“Coca-Cola” (which for the first time 
showed a profit), from the sale of 
canned beers (especially in export mar- 
kets) and from the three “ motels” the 
company has opened. 

Through its amalgamation with J. W. 
Green, Flowers Breweries can be 
numbered among those brewers to have 
grown the fastest in recent years. The 
advance is still being consolidated. The 
company has opened new public houses 
but has also closed down unremunera- 
tive ones. It has pushed the sale of its 
draught “Keg Bitter” on a national 
scale, spending heavily on advertising. 
It is concentrating its bottling plant, so 
as to reduce overheads. Gross trading 
profits rose by nearly 15 per cent, from 
£935,972 to £1,076,429, and the ordinary 
dividend has been raised from 15 to 17 
per cent. 


DECCA RECORD 


 y promised last February when the 
company made a rights issue of 
ordinary shares, Decca Record has held 
its ordinary dividend for the year to 
March 31, 1957, at 1s. 9d. per 4s. share 
on the increased capital. The group’s 
sales for the year rose by £4,190,000 to 
£17,050,000 and its gross profits by 
£562,000 to £2,360,000. The boom in 
gramophone records is still on and the 
group’s sales in the first nine months of 
the current financial year were “con- 
siderably greater” than for the same 
period in 1956. 


Average Yields 
(per cent) 


2c. | Nov. | Dec. 
Zi. 26, 31, 
1956 | 1957 | 1957 


| 
—_—— 1957/8 er Yield % 





| 1956 | 1957 | 1957 


Ordinary Shares :— | 
Electrical engineering.... | 132-0! 124-9 | 121-4 
Engineering : 158-8 | 149-4 144-0 
Motors and aircraft | 160-3 | 147-2 142-0 
Chain StOres........ 0 .sc-000 | 252-8 | 302-1 | 296-7 
Cotton textiles | 108-4 | 101-3 101-1 
Chemicals 168-9 | 160-9 | 164-0 
Oil | 312-2 | 299-0 | 281-5 
INE oo ate Seine | 198-9 | 171-0 | 163-3 
Investment trusts | 222-8 | 233-2 | 234-4 
Industrials :-— | 
Ordinary (all classes) .... | 140-6 | 138-1 | 135-9 
Preference 74:0; 70-5 | 71-9 
Debenture 70-4| 62:9} 63-6 
Total (capital goods) 151-5 | 140-8 | 136-8 
Total (consumption goods) . | 111-0 | 113-6 | 112-9 
Consols 24% 72-6 | 645| 65-5 


AADMTIOLAMDM 


AAD Oon 
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London Stock Exchange 





FIRST DEALINGS: Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Jan. 29 
LAST DEALINGS: Jan 14 Jan 28 Feb. 11 
ACCOUNT DAY: Jan. 21 Feb. 4 Feb. 18 





R THORNEYCROFT’S resignation tem- 

porarily checked the advance in 
gilt-edged stocks. Part of the small losses 
were made good on Wednesday and 
prices showed an overall improvement 
over the week. On Thursday, when the 
Government announced a £500 million 
issue of 53 per cent Exchequer Stock 
(1966) at 994 gilt-edged remained firm. 
The new Rhodesia and Nyasaland loan 
was oversubscribed, but the © stock 
slipped to i% discount before recovering 
to 4 discount when dealings began on 
Wednesday. 

Bank shares eased after the announce- 
ment of lower profits, and the reduction 
in dividend caused a fall of 2s. 6d. to 
19s. in Alexanders Discount. The 
advance in insurance shares suffered a 
check, but Sun Insurance rose 7s. 6d. to 
142s. 6d. and Refuge Assurance “B” §s. 
to 105s. while Legal and General lost 
2s. 6d. to 115s. Gramophone record 
producers rose; EMI gained 9d. to 
29s. 3d. and Decca 6d. to 27s., before the 
announcement of its results. Lyons “ A” 
made a gain of 3s. 9d. to 89s. 9d. and 
Unilever rose 4s. to 78s., the NV shares 
jumped 5s. to 80s. 3d. Tobacco shares 
rose in anticipation of dividend declara- 
tions and remained reasonably firm 
after the Carreras results. Steel shares 
weakened on the political changes. 
Talk of a rights issue lowered South 
Durham Is. 3d. to 23s. 6d. 

Shell Transport lost 3s. 9d. to 
141s. 103d. as more details of the forth- 
coming issue became available. Burmah 
made good earlier losses and showed an 
overall rise of 2s. 13d. to 74s. Diamond 
producers recovered after the fall that 
followed reports of Russian discoveries. 
St. Helena rose 2s. 3d. to 38s. 6d. among 
Kaffirs. Tanganyika Concessions was 
outstanding among copper mines, rising 
7s. 6d. to 113s. 9d., while Rhodesian 
Selection Trust gained 9d. to 14s, 104d. 


STOCK EXCHANGE INDICATORS 
** The Economist” Indicator 


1957 


High Low | High | Low 


225-0 171-2 | 210-4 | 170-0 


6:63 | (July 10); (Nov. 6) | (Jan. 4) | (Nov. 28) 


** Financial Times ” Indices 


Ord. | Ord. 
Indext | Yield 


165-2 


Bases :—* 1953=100. 


Fixed | 23 Bar- 1956 
Int t Consols| gains | 
* | "yield |Marked| High 
gad | 207°6 
5°35 | 5,536 | July 9) 
5-33 | 6,251 
5-32 | 6,889 Low 
. 5-31 | 9,061 159-0 
87-75 | 5-32 | 7,916 | (Nov. 6) | (Nov. 29) 
} 87-83 | 5-31 | 7,306 | 


ft July 1, 1935=100. 





t 1928=100. 


-” _ 
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B =e 61 G ; 
prices, 1957. | BRITISH BUNDS | price, | Price, | Yield, | Sf9* | Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, ° 
___ | GUARANTEED al eS) ae | ek 1] Sra STOCKS —| Jigsg” | i988’ | *T958" 
High | Low | STOCKS — § 1958 | High | Low | 
5 He Gis & 6 
97 #3 934 ‘War Loan 3%...1955-59 96} 941517 7;5 T 4 | % | % |StTEEL & ENGINEERING |g s. d. 
9323 874 Funding 2}%....1956-61 903 90% |4 911/514 24 83- | 52/- | 8 b| 7 alBabcock & Wilcox.{1, 52/3 | 52/6 |514 3 
99 38 983 Conversion 4% |. .1957-58 99% 99k |4 111|)6 1114 29/3 20/- | 4a 6 b\DormanLong..... £1, 22/3* | 22/-* | 9 110 
97 48 9443 ‘Conversion 2%...1958-59, 9693 | 9648 |4 8 3';5 5 5456/6 | 41/9 10 b| 5 aGuest Keen N’fold.{1) 47/9 | 47/— | 5 14 10h 
95%, | 90} Exchequer 2%...... 1960 93} | 93481410 8 5 7 7176/44 50/6 | #55 +4 @Alfred Herbert ....f1\ 57/6 | 56 9 '510 4 
973 925 ‘Exchequer 3%...... 1960' 95% | 95% ;:317 0:5 710}59/- | 40/- | 706 £4 a\Metal Box........ £1) 43/6 | 43 5 1 3 
99 4 93 Conversion 44%..... 1962; 9538 994% 1316 8 515 Of} 34/- 19/- 3a, 8 bStewarts & Lloyds.f1) 21/-* | 21 li 10 8 3 
893 84% ‘Savings Bds. 39; 1955-65 83% 834%*'4 5 2'512 114 81/- ; 52/- 11 6 5 aSwan Hunter...... £1\ 56/6* | 56/- |514 3 
844 | T7 Funding ee 1959-69, 77} 172 | ; : 7 - * = 24/14 ro fs 4a Ste United Steel....... £119 103* hs 9° r AF : 
i ’ - 5 J | 4 46/- 29, 74b re ‘1 30/- 0/- 
923 | 844 [Funding 4%.....1960-90' 863 36¢{ | ta 3 cae 3 | } BS ooo eee hl | 
81 | 74 (|Savings Bds. 3%.1960-70' 75§ | 76% 14 5 9:'517 2472/3 47/6 | 15 c  ThaiAssoc. Elec. Inds...£1\ 48/3 | 48/6 |6 310 
94 * 87% (Exchequer 3%...1962-63' 88% | 882 14 2 3.510 Of 55/- 39/44 84b 4 aBr. Ins. Callenders.{1) 40/14 , 39/103}6 5 5 
89% | 83 Exchequer 24%. .1963-64, 84} 845 4 511:,510 14 32/4 24/- |144a 294b/Decca Record ... .4/- 26/6 | 27/3 |6°8 6 
, 834k | 77 ‘Savings Bds. 24% 1964-67 738 | 78 | 4 411 5 9 114 36/3 24/- 15 c 15 cElect.&Mus.Inds.10/-| 28/9 | 29/3 |5 2 8 
is i 674 (Savings Bds. 3% .1965-75 703 | 69} 43 2:514 84 64/9 47/3 10 b 4 a English Electric .. £1 47/- 47/- |519 3 
84 784 |Funding 3%..... 1966-68 78}:*; 783*|4 4 7'513 84 59/- 37/9 4ha 8 bGeneral Electric .. £1, 38/3 | 38/- 611 8 
95} | 91} ‘Victory4%...... 1920-76 93 | 923 |3 5 1/5 2 9t | TEXTILES | 
88 f | 80} Conversion 34%..... 1969 82%? | 82% }4 010/515 8] 24/14 | 14/- 6 b| 3 aBradford Dyers....£1) 16/3 | 15/103!/11 6 10 
814 | 694 (Treasury 33% 1977-80 714 | 71} 319 5:'516 84 28/- 21/14 | 646 24a\Coats, J. & P...... £1| 21/3 | 21/6 | 8 210 
80 | 68 Treasury 3$% ...1979-81 714 | 70%*| 319 4 516 44 37/9 | 20/108} 6b 3 aCourtaulds........ fl, 21/13 | 21/14 | 810 5 
713 | 574 Redemption 3% .1986-96 60 | 60 |314 0 | 511 94 38/7} 31/103) 5a 125Lancashire Cotton. .f1| 34/74*33/10$*10 6 8 
803 633 |Funding 34%. .1999-2004, 643* | 6443* | 311 9 513 64 41/73 | 30/103; 124b| 24a Patons & Baldwins.{1, 35/44 | 34/44 814 8 
811; | 68 Consols 4% after Feb.1957 693* 697* |3 5 8/514 1 SHops & SORES | 
75 | 603 (War Loan 34% after 1952) 63) | 63} 3 310 511 4ff 24/6 13/9 16 ¢ 3 a'Boots Pure Drug. .5/-| Py ‘3 19/6 420 
75t | 58} Conv. 34% after Apr.1961 63} | 63% |3 4 5 512 9/1 42/103 31/44| 74a 20 b Debenhams ..... 38/- |7 410 
65% | 513 (|Treas. 30. after Apr. 1966 54) | 54} $$ 7:51) 2ff 55/7 | 33/3 50 6} 15 aGt. Universal ‘A’. 5/- aL Ay 41/3 |717T 8 
554 | 45 CONGO BE Me 666 6406s cane 463* | 47 3.1 2;5 6 6ff 57/3 30/3 20 b 10 aMarks & Spen. ‘A’ 5/— 41/103 42/14 |} 311 3 
5518 | 44 ‘Treas. 24% after Apr.1975, 46% | 468 3 2 2. 5 8 10ff 30/3 19/3 | 206 12}aUnited Drapery.. b/- 24/10} 25/44 | 6 8 0 
964 | 88} (Br. Electric 44%.1967-69 92} | 90%*/ 311 7/511 94 49/- | 37/103} 263! 13a Woolworth....... -41- | 41/44 | 416 8 
80% | 70 Br. Electric 3% ..1968-73, 724 | 1723 45 0;517 Oj | SHIPPING | 
78k | 66 Br. Electric 3%..1974-77; 688 | 694 | 4 2 2'515 4447/9 | 30/6 11 b = 6 4a Brit. &Com’wealth10/ sl 33/- |33- |5 61 
92% , 793 ‘Br. Electric 44% .1974-79| 834 | 83} 311 6':513 2427/99 | 17/4 8 b S BRING 6 cécecceas {1 18/- | 18/- ll 2 2 
81 | 69% Br. Electric 34%.1976-79| 724 | 72} | 31810 5 16 Of 48/103 28/3 9%c, 104c Furness Withy..... f1|\ 31/- | 31- |619 5 
903} | 81 A ee 1969-72! 824* | 828* 1317 1. 5 14 114 38/- 23/9 5b 3a\P. & O. Deferred...{1) 24/- | 24/6 610 8 
873 78 Br. Gas 34% ....1969-71) 80} 80; 1319 3|;514 7 |” MISCELLANEOUS 
72} Sos jor. Gao o% «<6 1990-95 60% 60% 314 0:51] 14 36/103 24/9 22ke 9 a Allied Bakeries ‘A’ 5/-| 27/- 27/3 | 510 Ok 
80 + 70 Br. Transport 3% 1968-73! 724 712% 45 0;517T OF 50/3 29/9 6b 3 a Assoc. Port. Cem...{1) 33/- 32/6 5 10 10 
88% 774 ~=Br. Transport 4% 1972-77, 793 793 315 3|}514 9427/9 18/6 324c 10 a Beecham Group...5/— 27/6 27/9 517 3 
12% 59 =| Br. Transport 3% 1978- 88| 61 61% 318 5'514 2447/9 | 26/3 8 6 4$aBowater Paper ....f1) 26/9 | 27/3 | 93 5 
68/103: 38/- 8 b 4 aBr. Aluminium ....{1 41/3 | 42/ |514 3 
46/44 | 35/- | t15 c +94aBr. Amer. Tob. ..10/- 37/9 39/6 | 612 3 
a. 17/4$ | 1736, $a B.E.T. ‘A’ Defd.. .5/- pi 2/3 |& : : 
thi DOMINION, | Yi /- | 29/6 6b 4aBr. Oxygen ....... £ /- 
Prices, 1957 | CORPORATION AND | oe aed | a7 21/10} i ” : a Dunlop eo a — 103 . : ; 
2 "| j / / a Imp. Chemical..... f /- — 
es ee _ FOREIGN BONDS | 1958 | 1958 | 198 | 50/6 | 36/- | 1235 8ialmp. Tobacco .....{1| 39/3 | 40/6 10 7 5 
ae nae ce a ae ‘fe é 36/9 27/3 2ha 5 b J. Lucas (Inds.)....£1 28/6 28/3 5 6 3 
923 | 82 ‘Agric. Mortgage 5%........ 1959- 39) 823 | 833 6 4 4419/3 | 12/43 224c| 5 a\Monsanto Chem...5/— 13/6 | 13/6 |5 O Ok 
81h | 75 (Australia 34%........ .1965-69! 76}* | 76}* 16 6 04 18/3 | 13/9 Sa G ORM... . ccc. 10/— 13/9* | 14/-* | 7 210 
974 | 91} (\Birmingham5%........... ..1973-75| 93 93 |513 2455/6 | 29/9 106 «65 a@A.E. Reed........ £1\ 30/- 30/- 10 0 O 
100g | 91 ‘East Africa 53%........... 1977-83: 923 925 |6 7 OF 15/ bo 11/3 20 c| 22}c\Sears Holdings ‘A’ 5/-| 13/-. 13/-_ | 813 1 
See 1 Ge. Re ceric 1977-81, 984 99§ |511 94 70 54/103} 43a 12 b Tate & Lyle....... £1 55/44 | 55/44/5519 3 
693 544 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3% 1934 2005 56 57¢ | 5 15 34 10/ f | 50/- | Tha _7}bTube Investments. fl 3/3 | 53/- (513 3 
873 17 |New Zealand 4%.......... 976-78 78 78} | 517 5473/6 | 51/- 24a, 12} Turner & Newall...f1 55/- | 54/1035 9 5 
75¢ | 672 |S. Rhodesia 24% .......... 1965 70, 693 | 693 |516 OMtl4/6 | 71/9 | 1140 6 aUnilever Ltd....... f1 14/- | 78/- |4 910 
87 | 72} ‘German 7% (Br. Enfaced 5%)..1924/ 844 | 83} ...  $202/- | 65/6 1446 4 aUtd. Dominions Tr..{1 77/- | 717/- | 416 0 
169) 1474 ‘Japan 5% (Enfaced).......... 1907' 160 162 44/- | 27/6 $10 6; t44a United } — .10/—, 28/- 27/6 819 3 
173/74 87/6 | t10 6 5 a\British Petroleum. A 88/9 91/10}}513 8 
oy a es ee 119/4$ 70/73 | 1746| +5 aBurmah.......... 71/10}, 74/- |6 1 84 
Prices, 1957 | Last Two ORDINARY | Price, | Price, | Yield, } £25 £148 174b| =74a\Royal Dutch. 308 £15} | £153 | 3 111 
eal | Dividends STOCKS j Jan. 1, | Jan. 8,; Jan. 218/3 (136/10$| ¢13}o. +5 aShell............. iat 145/73 141, ‘104, 412 0 
Hieh | L | (a) (b) (ce) 1958 | 1958 | 1958" 104/- | 55/- ads’ (Seca: WII cata 60, 61/- | ae 
. 4 : F oe - 137/6 | | eke oo 10/ oa 3 |122/6 | 514 4 
% | % | BANKS&DiscounT | | _ s. d. 37/6 115/- | 50 6! 20 ajAnglo-American .10/-|126/ / 
309 |19%6 | 9e ‘4 a Bk. Ldn. & S. Amer.{1) 28/- | 29/- f 4 . 29/- | 20/3 +24a: +10 bCons. Tea & Lands. Ail 20/74 | 20/3 |21 9 5 
47/3 | 40/- | 6a) 6 bBarclays Bank..... £1\ 42/6 | 42/3 513 8 92/6 48/6 15 b 64a ‘Cons. Zinc yg ee 1 49/6 | 50/- 810 0 
35/3 | 27/6 4a 4 bBarclays D.C.O. ...£1| 29/6 | 29/6 |5 8 6 }115/14 | 81/3 | 120 5 80 a De Beers Def. Reg oe 82/6 | 82/6 12 2 4 
42/6 | 34/6 | 736  ThaChartered Bank... .{1) 35/6 | 36- 18 6 8| 83/14 | 58/74| ... | 20 ajFree State Geduld.5/-| 82/6 | 82/6) “2° 
51/3 | 42/9 6ja 6} Lloyds Bank ...... £1) 44/3 | 43/9 | 5 18 10| 12/108 7/3 | 30 ¢ 10 @London Tin ...... 4/- 1/44 | 7/44 16 5 4 
66/74 | 58 /- 9a 9 bMidland Bank..... {1 62/- | 61/9 | 5 16 11 56/74 | 45/- 50 a} 50 b President Brand . .5/-| 50/44 | 49/44 |10 210 
40/6 | 28/6 5a 5 bNat. Discount ‘B’..f1| 35/- | 34/- | 517 8| 24/9 | 13/103} 84a) 16% Rho. Selection Tst.5/-| 14/14 | 14/104) 8 12 4 
51/6 | 39/3 6} 64a Union Discount... £1 44/9 | 44/-- |513 8 424 23} 50 a! 175 b|Rhokana Corp. v++ £1) 25 | 24% |9 1 10) 
| INSURANCE | 55/— | 41/- 30 b| 12}a\United Sua Betong.£1) 48/3 | 48/6 ¢ 10 8 
86/44 | 61/7} | 4346 30 aCommercial Union 5/-| 73/9 | 73/3 | 5 0 0 | 88/48 | 58/14 40 ai 60 b Western Holdings .5/-| . 91/3 | 89/43 hs 11 il 
1717/6 1102/6 873b| 40 a.Legal & General ..5/-117/6 |115/- | 4 6 1ld 
= aH Ri b, 13 Na cee eeaked £1 bas 183 | 6 911 
ct c,Prudential ‘A’..... £1 4 593 | 516 7 
| i an, aon New York Closing Prices 
130/- 105 /6 ae, 2 errr fh Ke 7. rin «2 = ee ee 
25/9 | 19/Tk | 18%c\ Tha Distillers... 1.2.1: 6/8) 2 446 4 2 Dec. | Jan. Dec. ie Dec. | Jan. 
44/9 | 36/- 10 a} 15 bGuinness........ 0/- 390° 39/68 6 6 7% _31 | 8 31 
87/3 | 63/6 8 a} 17 b\Whitbread ‘A’..... £1) 80/- | 79/7- |6 1 5 $ $ $ ; 
Motors & AIRCRAFT Alumin’m Ltd.| 28§ | 294 [Crown Zeller.. 454 | | abe Penns. R.R...| 11$ | 122 
21/6 | 11/9 646,  34a/Bristol — 10/-| 14/3 | 13/6 | 7 8 2 jAm.Smelting.| 35$ | 39} [DuPontdeNm./176} |177}? Sears Roebuck 254 | 25% 
8/Th 6/- 12$c| 124c\British Motor.....5/- 17/1} 7/- | 818 8 jAmer. Tel. ‘Poe |169§ |Ford Motors. ‘| eit 41 hell Oil ..... 68 | 684 
Pi 29/3 5 b 3 aiFord Motor ....... 4 32/3 32/74 | 418 0O jAm. Viscose . 274 jGen. Elect.. 61 Sat Std. Oilof N.J.| 49% | 492 
45/9 | 27/6 3.a| 17 b\Hawker Siddeley...£1) 30/6 | 29/44! 616 3 JAnaconda. 40 41 \Gen. Motors. . 334 | 36§ JU.S. Steel..../ 51% | 55 
53/- | 41/9 10 c| 12}c\Leyland Motors. . » £1} 42/3 42/9 | 517 0 |Beth. Steel. . 1a aI Int’l. Nickel... 70} | 724 |Western Union| 14} ant 
121/- oa 15 6} §=655 a Rolls-Royce....... £1, 90/74 | 90/6 | 4 8 5 (Can. Pacific ..| 214*| 234 [National Dist.) 20 | 21% ]West’house E.| 634 | 63 
9/14 | 5/7 8c & cStandard Motor.. .5/-| 1/- 1/- 5.14 3 (Chrysler..... 52 = -Y. Central .| 13 15} natenttiees.a 364 | 40 
*Ex dividend. +Tax free. _{ Assumed average life approx. 9} years.  § Less tax at 8s. 6d. in f. x rights. (a) Interim dividend. (6) Final dividend. 
yt Ye ag wg om (zd) On 100%. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) On 24 %. (h) On i330, *) m 224%. (7) After Rhodesian tax. (k) On 30%. 
Yo latest date 
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WOKE “REGUS eins cssaciscseecs October 12th 
BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............00 Jan. 4th Western Europe: 
Production and Consumption This week Production and Trade...... Dec. 21st 
PRUNE is Saescsktcaveessatede Dec. 14th British Commonwealth ...... This week 
Bxternal’ TtAGe oc. oc. 50cesccssce Dec. 21st Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply Dec. 14th 
Endustrial Prous <...5...62..<. Oct. 12th United Sites i ssisciccsccccses Jan. 4th 


UK Production and Consumption 


M=Monthly averages or calendar months 








W=Weekly averages Stocks at end ot period. 








Monthly averages 1956 1957 














| 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 Sept. | Oct. | Nov. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Nov. 
| | | 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Index : 
RUNES ook ee eeccssceewes sen saw 1948= 100 130 137 136 140 143 145 117 143 143 |146-147? 
Bs seasonally adjusted ......... z _ eas as 137 136 137 137 140 136 |138-1392 
Mining Ani MATT YINE 2.2.26 2 scsi w secs ea 110 108 109 ee 116 119 | 81 105 lll Jes 
3uilding and contracting..............+- ae 115 116 123 125 °® a 127° tag — fas 
Gas, electricity and water............... ‘i 145 153 160 144 163 179 133 153 166 
Manufacturing, total....... pe riata its * 133 142 140 - pa rp - = 
,», seasonally adjusted .. as Sag dice i 2 3s 2 r 
Engine ering, snipbuilding, electrical goods ss es oo = - 1 = So = : as 
Vel co le a ead we Ee tie aS te ta a Ee ” | 
Pakedeal MI os a ueeicra aden iene eee ss 168 179 185 199 191 194 169 192 
Textiles and clothing ..<.........0..0008 ‘ 116 116 | 117 124 | 123 121 96 124 
Kood, drink and tobacco.............. “ 116 117 12) 119 | 128 133 113 123 
BASIC MATERIALS 
Production of : ; 
TR MPNIMOD otc eta awe aeee se Se FS W | ‘000 tons 4,298 4,250 4,269 4,255 | 4,526 4,690 3,192 4,166 4,367 4,615 
PINE cn cna onions eae oo-biIe w “ 229 240 | 253 253 261 263 273 283 286 282 
Steel, ingots and castings ............... Ww “ 356 38] | 397 417 419 426 373 438 438 429 
SISO RCRD sso osivkkdee ans nadine decane M | me 170-2 174-6 187-2 173-4 184-7 | 193-3 182-5 188-0 ay Uee 
EM INEDE oo indi ukauanevuakeuaeasoniaw’ W | . 11-77 11-91 12-36 12-66 13-59 13-84 11-76 12-80 a a 
PSR Do ssa ons nine nnisannaanes M | mn. kwh 6,075 6,679 7.263 6,384 7,661 8,271 6,163 7,064 8,089 ois 
MANUFACTURING 
Textile production : 
Cotton PANNE EONS ash 4b pinnae edeh W | mn. Ib. 19-17 16-9) 16-33 16-25 17-76 18-13 14-52 16-39 17-61 
bee aN bs eel hes os bbe ss | M | ” 18-80 18-48 | 19-38 19-31 22-74 22-46 14-24 19-14 | 21-94 a 
Rayon and synthetic fibres, total......... M | ” 57-307] 39-52 | 40-2) 55-53 40:24 | 41-57] 35-17 | 39-11 | 41-94] 39-90 
af a =a staple fibre... | M | és 19-007} 19:94} 21-3] 18-5] 21:64 23-27 17-08 20-19 22-60 21-90 
Cotton cloth, MB gs ct lenrdsaoad akin’ | W | mn. yds. 38-3 34:3 31-0 30-4 33°3 34-3 31-1 29-3 32-8 sas 
Wool fabrics, WOVEN ...........0c0cecee | M tn.sq. yds 34-5 34-2 33:1 33-7 39-1 3T-0 24-0 352-8 35:1 
Engineering production : | 
cae foe PNG QHASSS .. << sscancass W | ‘000s 14-5) 17-26 13-6) 11-95 12-92 13-72 10-45 19-35 19-85 20-99 
Commercial vehicles and chassis ......... W | 5-07 6-53 5-7] 4-917 | 5-0] 5-15 3-20 6-12 6-34 6-74 
Metal working machine tools ............ | M | ‘000 tons 11-39 12-52 12-90 12: 96 *) a 13-44° én ea abs eis 
Internal combustion engines............. M 000 BHP 356 408 41) 368 | 437 438 288 448 
BUILDING ad lal 
Permanent houses completed: ‘') 
NER irik hea atin a8 . ete mis aan Ronee M ‘000s 28-97 26-42 25-03 25-57 26-78 27-19 23-37 24-13 26-40 | 26-48 
ee ee M . ¥-S5 9-46 10-35 10-92 11-62 11-43 10-65 10-97 11-70 11-23 
By local housing authorities............. M zs 19-58 | 15-98 13-86 13-72 14-39 15-08 12-23 12-54 14-06 14-81 
Psp kotiickuksickncsuberneaewessmonsas | M ‘ 1-83 0-98 0-82 0-93 0-77 0-68 0-49 0-63 0-64 0-45 
WHOLESALE SALES’) s 
Textile houses : |Av. value 
POtal HOME: Sales ooo c.ciiewcawwiescsccssces |1950= 100 95 | 98 101 134 148 127 84 134 141 eee 
Women’s and children’s wear............ 7 96 98 | 102 138 147 117 89 139 142 wes 
Men’s and boys’ wear ..............00- s 90 94 99 129 142 130 13 128 137 i“ 
PRPS 65 cin Sods emekew se sues enees m 63 62 63 69 66 60 oo 75 67 “ 
RETAIL SALES (°') — 
All kinds of business : av. value 
PO CINUETS co 6.cce cabo seca sweenawneneas 11950= 100 . 140 148 144 152 161 146 151 156 
Independent retailers ................44. ‘s ie oa 140 136 | 144 | 149 a 142 147 
Multiple retailers ..................2000. a cee 48 | 156 151 159 | 169 6 161 166 
Co-operative societies .................0. - a 142 154 155 158 168 153 163 166 
General department stores .............. ‘is ‘int 117 121 116 132 146 102 121 128 
By kind of shop: 
ee cicenerens S66) Aa WOO AS ss 148 156 152 156 161 161 160 164 
Clothing and footwear .................. 1. 121 127 120 133 141 115 126 131 
Household goods ..............2200e eee a 150 153 153 169 180 155 164 174 
STOCKS 
Basic materials : 
Goal, distributed (9)... .6scssccsscseneses 000 tons] 15,682 | 18,340 | 17,893 | 19,135 | 19,955 | 19,813 | 18,973 | 19,613 | 19,998 |. 20,234 
SD sa adic h crs erate eimionwisialais mia'e o.enuelame si 973 | 1,365 1,573 1,643 1,571 1,527 1,832 Boe | ees Gp 
IE OD ics 6s ns. d cin anen omen eases ms 61-5 16-2 59°6 62-3 58-9 55-9 98-6 100-8 
NONE PRMERE MRD so Mini hep tst ries Sodio neue vaya sara a ih ss 67-2 85-2 102-3 122-9 115-4 123-0 ae ree 
MI CN pode sicweewn die os pcmm erin cmun a 97-5 105-0 133°6 128-9 131-9 129-5 172.7 171-4 
Textiles : Av. value 
Wholesale houses, total (4) .............. |1950= 100 95 90 95 122 109 107 127 122 | 109 | 
Large retailers, clothing and footwear ('). | | is 107 110 118 134 139 142 133 145 150 | 














(1) Great Britain. (*) Provisional estimate. 
government stocks. (°) Average for third quarter. (*) A 
from May, 1956. (*%) Revised series ; 


January, 1957, tidhiting newsprint ‘for periodicals and 


(*) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. 


stocks at producers’ works ot ingots, semi-finished steel and alloy, in terms of ingot equivalent. 


(*) Excluding 
(5) Including filter cake 


(°) From 
certain other purposes for which stocks at end December, 1956, totalled 19,600 tons. 


verage tor fourth quarter. (’) Rayon and nylon production only. 


— past pee 
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British Commonwealth 


PRODUCTION OF FUEL AND POWER ") 









Coal | Crude petroleum Electricity 

















a : 
oo Australia | Canada India | S. Atrica | Canada Brunei Australia | Canada India |N. Zealand) S. Africa 
‘000 tons : ‘million kwh 

WEE hi Ue aie we eves encnG 1,969 3,714 381 772 

DEER cadena siekdweeueews 6 2,634 6,358 716 1,363 

PU sar aceen vies decncwns 2,781 6,807 805 1,472 

BOGE; ON Secsisesvecaces 3,011 eee 7,618 932 1,714 

ie Me Sn, oagao ca 2,707 ‘i 6,798 899 1,665 

io Mi cancedoueeas : 2,898 oni 7,145 928 1,717 
Pere «na eee 


6,919 923 1,695 
» september ene eee 


6,964 








PRIMARY PRODUCTION °) 

















Copper | Rubber Tin Stee] Gold 








Monthly averages or 


calendar months Canada India | S. Africa 


Australia| Canada | S. Africa 


N. 
Rhodesia 





Ceylon | Malaya | Malaya Australi Canada 











‘000 tons 





000 fine ounces 


io) 58-2 4-14 5:4 

BO SEVER Ra eKe de eta ecees 7-8 53-3 5-89 6-9 
PAO ei bawsadsccguenssasds 7-9 52-3 +32 1-1 
DOS TO 6 oi kee shee sasds 9-6 56-5 79-4 
ie EG cdg sdaveaees 11-0 56-2 59-8 

» September 9-2 52-9 38-4 
ere 8-9 55-9 56-2 

» November 8-9 57-1 2-5 
















Australia 


Imports | 


mn. {A 


New Zealand S. Africa * 









Pakistan 














Monthly averages or 


calentier months Exports Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports | Imports | Exports 









mn. rupees 


MED <sicecbeecseeetnavenes 28-2 33-8 136-1 11-4 

err rere rr 70-1 63-4 125-4 30-7 

WOOO Ravsccbcerceetaceeeas 68-2 64-5 135-0 34-4 

eee. 55-9 78-2 34-0 
jp I SE eee asenasoaee 10-6 71-2 35-8 
i> MIN co's wee deca wen 67-9 59-8 36-5 
» September 56-9 77-1 ie 
NE bo ce seweeecss ona owe 





EXCHANGE RESERVES AND PRICES (°) 








Gold and Foreign Exchange Holdings Cost of Living 







































ustralia®| Canada | India® ae 3 S Africa Australia| Canada India ce, 4 Pakistan | S. Africa bucinds 
End of period: mn. US dollars 1953 = 100 

BN vctcundedawiesnwawaws 1,265 1,011 3,355 7 237 652 56 84 in 75 898 77 73 
UP ccovessateewweasiauss 835 1,910 1,791 179 368 104 101 90 107 94 105 101 
BOG sicicssnseccnscexedes 952 1,944 1,360 193 372 110 102 99 111 97 107 105 
MOO, OE dss vendecasuse “ss 1,983 1,129 272 328 106 105 106 110 108 
errr ats 1,955 1,045 271 313 113 106 106 114 109 112 107 
ee owe 1,899 987 241 302 107 105 | 109 113 109 
SORE io vncneedences ia eee 934 201 297 aan 107 pom = oe 109 








¢ {) Electricity production in New Zealand represents deliveries only and in Canada, prior to 1957, excludes industrial generation for own use. 
) 


opper and tin refer to metal production. (*) General trade (including re-exports) except for Canada, which is special trade only. Imports are cif 
except for Australia, Canada and S, Africa which are fob; exports are fob, Trade for India includes that going by land; annual figures for India are 
for 12 months beginning April 1st of year stated and for Australia 12 months ended June 30th. (*) Gold and foreign exchange holdings are those of 
the government and central bank; only figures for Australia include holdings of commercial banks. Cost of living for S. Africa and S. Rhodesia relates 
to Europeans only and for S. Africa includes direct taxes. (5) Including foreign investments. (*) Including semi-processed gold. Beginning January, 


1955, including South-West Africa. (7) In July, 1948, part of holdings was transferred to the State Bank of Pakistan. (*) April, 1948—March, 1949. 
(*) Including some long-term securities. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the 4 days ended January 4, 1958, there was 
an “ above-line ” surplus (after allowing for Sinking 
Funds) of £40,166,000 compared with a deficit 
of £13,527,000 in the previous week and a surplus of 
£35,752,000 in the corresponding period of last year. 
There was a net expenditure “ below-line” of 
£37,102,000, leaving a total deficit from April 1st of 
£894,470,000 (£940,926,000 in 1956-57). 






April 1, | April 1, }5 daysi4 days 









| Esti- 1956, 1957, Jended | ended 
£000 | mate, to | to _ | = 

| 1957-58] Jan. 5, | Jan. 4, | 4 

1958 1987 | 1958 





1957 | 








| 
Ord. Revenue | 
Income Tax 


0 | 


ee ee | "143,000 66, 300; 62,100 13, 000) 9, 000 | 
Death Duties ..... | 170,000] 123,700 128,400} 3,000) 2, a4 
Stamps...........| 60,000] 46,900; 51,000 1,000} 
Profits Tax, EPT &| 

Es ce eban tonne | 255,000] 158,350) 201,700] 5, sad 



















Other Inland Rev.| 
Duties 








Excise 





Total Customs and) 
Excise '2117,100 }1606,032 ‘1644, 875] 21,441 22,049 


34,156 | 





Motor Duties ..... 40,489] 7 1139) 10,338 


PO (Net Receipts).; 20,000 2,500 2,550 Dr. 750) 1,950 
Broadcast Licences! 31,000] 19,600; 21,200] ... 
Sundry Loans... ..; 30,358! 27,631 





Miscellaneous 





Ord. Expenditure | 
Debt Interest 
Payments to N. Ire- 

land Exchequer. . 
Other Cons. Fund . 
Supply Services . . 


69,000 


10,000 2,345 


se eee eer seesl 


** Above-line” Surplus a 
Deficit ee ee 40,166 
“ Below-line "" Net E xpendi 
DEED . scccccscncocscciag 





Total Surplus or Deficit ---- 


Net Receipts from : 
Tax Reserve Certificates... 





199,666 | 203,491] 5,415) 24,830 













Savings Certificates 48,400 |— 16,800 — 2700 
Defence Bonds ........... — 32,792 |—27' 901 601) — 1183 
Premium Savings Bonds. . 52,300; 58,240 800} 3,160 





| 
} 
} 





FLOATING DEBT 
(£ million) 





Ways and Means 


Treasury Bills 














| 
| 
Advances 
| om aad vances 4 Total 
Date | \ | Floating 
{ ; Public | Bank of | Debt 
| Tender | Tap Depts. | England | 
1957 | 
Jan. |} 3,530-0 | 1430-0] 245-7 | 1-8 5,207-5 
| 
Oct. 5! 3,110-0 | 1,715-5 202-6 | ‘is 5,028-1 
» 12); 3,110-0 | 1,742-9 220-0 | ‘i 5,072-9 
» 19| 3,120-0 | 1,772-9] 214-0 | a 5,106-9 
» 26} 3,140-0 | 1,792-1 199-4 | . 5,131-5 
| i | 
Nov. 2/ 3,170-0 ; 1,774-6 190-1 | 2-8 5,137-4 
» 9} 3,210-0 | 1,744-6 201-7 ove 5,156-3 
» 16 | 3,260-0 | 2,188-8 231-9 me | 5,680-7 
» 23] 3,300-0 | 2,158-2 197-0 ea | 5,655-2 
» 90} 3,340-0 | 2,148-6 182-5 4-8 5,675-9 
Dec. 7) 3,380-0 | 2,140-3 189-2 6-0 | §,715-5 
» 14] 3,410-0 | 2,181-2 193-6 os 5,784-8 
> = 3,440-0 | 2,228-1 192-4 | 5,860 -4 
< = 5,684-7 218-4 5,903-1 
1958) | ——___—~———_- | 
Jan. 4] 3,450-0 {| 2,248-9] 228-5 | 5,927-4 


6,500 
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Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


7 Treasury bill rate fell again at the 
tender on Friday last week; the 
average rate on the whole allotment was 
down by 11.21d. to £6 6s. 6.70d. per cent, 
over } per cent below its level in the 
month after the rise in Bank rate ; the rate 
has been declining for ten successive 
weeks, Last week’s decline was notably 
steeper in the rate to outside applicants 
than to the discount houses: the market 
raised its common bid for 91-day bills by 
only 2d., to £98 8s. 4d. per cent, after the 
rise of 4d. at the previous tender. As a 
result, bids at the common price were 
allotted only 44 per cent of applications 
after 54 per cent the week before. How- 
ever, the market received a full allotment 
of its bid (of £98 8s. per cent) for 92-day 
bills which span Easter Monday. 

Credit conditions in Lombard Street in 
the week to Wednesday were easier ; the 
Bank has given no help through purchases 
of bills ; and no houses have had to take 
penal loans. Rates on overnight loans 
have mostly been below 6 per cent, and on 
Wednesday money from outside banks 
ranged down to 4} per cent. 

Sterling closed at $2.81} on Monday 
before Mr Thorneycroft resigned. On 
Tuesday it slipped below $2.81, but 
recovered later in the day and closed on 
Wednesday at $2.814, a gain of 7c on the 
week. This movement, together with a 
fall of o.o1c to $34.99 an ounce, in the 
dollar price of gold, has led to a decline 
in the price of gold in London from 
249s. 23d. to 249s. 


LONDON paren RATES 
| 
Bank rate (from 5% | Discount rates % 
19/9/57)......... | Bank bills: 60 days. 64-68 
it rates (max.) | Smonths 64-6§ 
SRS ince anak as 4months 63-6§ 
Discount houses . 6months 6}-6} 
Money 
Day-to-Day...... 4s | Fine trade bills : 
Short periods .... 5 | 3months 7}-8 
Treas. bills 2months 64 4months 7}-8 
Smonths 64 { 6months 7}-9 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 







Jan. 9, 


(£ million) 1987 


Issue Department* : 


Notes in circulation...... 1,928-4 
Notes in banking dept... . 47-0 
Govt. debt and securities* | 1,971-3 
Other securities.......... 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion.... 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin. 3:0 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts.......... 18-5 
NE SS neudaweceaweas 219-9 
ED ca scn veces <acekeua } = 74-3 
TNE nc Kx 05900008 s0ebare | 12-7 
Securities : 
GOVOTRMIORE 2. oc ccccsccce 253-9 
Discounts and advances... 10-6 
SEE OTE Oe 17-4 
ME cc ama che ce ces eases 


* Government debt is £11,015,100, 
Fiduciary issue reduced to £2,100 million from £2,150 million 
on January 8th, 1958. 


! 

2,092-1 | 2,033-7 
58-2 | 66-7 
2,146-3 | 2,096-2 
0-7 0-8 
0-4 0-4 
3-0 3-0 
14-6 10-5 
192-8 | 213-4 
78-8 75-2 
286-2 | 299-1 
194-9 | 207-0 
26-7 | 19-1 
22-2 | 22-0 
243-8 | 248-1 
6 ‘1 

6 ; 

1 





Jan. 1, 


Jan. 8, 


1958 1958 


capital £14,553,000. 


TREASURY BILLS 





Amount (£ million) 


Three Months’ Bills 





Date of |— : -—— —, = 
Tender |} | ‘ Average | Allott 
| Offered | — Rate of | at Max. 
! | Allotment | Rate* 


1957 | 91 Day 
Jan. 4| 270-01 406-7 
Oct. 4! 260-0 | 403-7 
» BI 260-0 | 416-4 
— ae 270-0 408-4 
- 3 260-0 431-1 
nes 
91 Day 63 Day 
Nov 1| 220-0 40-0 419-3 
» 8 | 230-0' 40-0 | 434-0 
" 15] 210-0 40-0 | 426-1 
” 92| 210-0 50-0 | 423-6 
” 299! 230-0 50-0 | 390-2 
Dec. 6 | 240-0! 50-0 | 430-7 
» 13/2300 50-0 | 414-8 
» 20| 220-0 50-0 | 403-9 
f anti 
91 Day 
wo a 260-0 409-2 
58 
a ad 260-0 405-7 


127 


126 





d. % 
9-11 54 
1-31 47 
0-23 41 
0:56 41 
0-74 31 

10-53 47 
8-42 29 
1°45 23 
5-71 41 
2-27 61 
1-45 39 
1-21 45 
9-94 52 
5-91 54 
6-70 55 


* On January 3rd tenders for 91 day bills at £98 8s. 4d. 


secured 44 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. 
offering this week was for £260 mn. at 91 day bills. 


cut by £10 mn. 


The 
? Allotment 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Market Rates : Spot 













January 3 


United States $.. .| 




















| January 4 i Jonnery | 6 











| 












January 7 


January 8 


| 
2-78-2-82 2-81-2-814 |2-814,-2-81 4%) ia. 814-2: 8142: 81 -2-81 |2-8048-2- 8) 42-81 4-2-3814 
Canadian $ ...... | 17 ty-2-77 fy) 2-77§-2-77§ |2-78 &-2-78 | 2-784-2-78R | 2-789-2-7 + | | 2-784-2-78} 
French Fr. ....... |1167- 18-1184-84 1177- -1177$ | 1177-1177} | 1177-1177} 1176-11774 | 11753-1176 | 1177 1177} 
Swiss Fr... 008s. j12-15 f-12- 3312 -253-12- 258 12-253-12-26 |12-25%-12- 26)12-263-12- 265| 12-25}-12- 26 '12- 2645-12-26} 
Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-90- 9-873— |139-874- |130-90- 1139-774- |139-82}- 
141-05 139-95) 139-92! 139-923) 130-95) 139- 823) 139-87} 
Dutch Gid........ 10-56-10-72 10- 60-10-60} 10-60-10 -60}|10-59§-19-604' 10-59%-10-60})10- 594-10- 593 /10- 593-19. 59} 
W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .|11-67 #—-11-8443] 11-76-11-763/11-76}-11- 763) 11-76§-11-76§ 11-77,—-11-77},11-763-11-77 {11- 77-11-7714 
Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 | 80-00-80-15 
Italian Lire ...... | 1736§~-17623 1755-1755 | 1755}-1755} | 1755-1756 1755-17554 | 1752}- 1753} | | 17523-1753} 
Swedish Kr....... | 14-37§-14-598 |14-50Z-14-514/14-509-14-51 |14-507-14-514| 14-51-14-51}/14-504-14- 508) 14-49%-14-50} 
Danish Kr........ 19-19$-19-484 [19-33}-19- 34 |19-33{-19- 34})19-33{-19- 344)19-34§-19-343/19- 34Z-19- 35$!19- 34] 19- 35h 
Norwegian Kr. ...} 19+85-20-15 ]20-00}-20-00$/20-003-20-01 |20-00{-20-014|20-00%-20-014|20-003-20-01 |20-00}-20-01 
One Month Forward Rates 
Cet SUNN S 6 icninkceccatsssase i-He.pm | #-fice. pm | f-te.pm | #-fte.pm | §-fhc. pm g—fic. pm 
COMMIAR Fs o0-00s sdckdveussscecou 2-kc. pm f-tc.pm | y-ee.pm | yw-Yc. pm %-*%c. pm *-%&c- pm 
Prem PE. ossisscecssccsecscscses 3-6 dis 2-4dis | 2-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 1-4 dis 
BNE 2 J <5 sxpheunceasblenkvaren 3}-3c. pm 3}-3c. pm | 34-3c. pm 3}-3c. pm 34-3c. pm 3}-3c. pm 
OE EE. 565 05scheendeseskdonse }-* pm 4-* pm 3-4 pm +--+ pm +-* pm 4-4 pm 
| Datel Git... ccscscceccscescvess lc. pm-—par lc. pm-par | lc. pm-par lc. pm—par lc. pm-par lc. pm-par 
See: MPs cu cecntseeeneesoun 3-24pf. pm | 3}-2jpf. pm , 3}-2jpf. pm | 34- 2apt. pm | 3}-3pf. pm 3}-3pf. pm 
PRR DINE 5c cccctactsessecss soa 1 pm-1 dis lpm-ldis | 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1 dis 1 pm-1} dis 
eee Ae ELC T OE T 20 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 20 pm-par 26 pm-par 
DEE cin stnecenesensdcarcem 36 pm-par 36 pm-par | 36 pm“par 36 pm-par 36 pm-par 3-16 pm 
Norwegian Be... 66.cccsscovsseied 26 pm-par 26 pm-par | 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm-par 26 pm—par 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine o2.)........+- 249/24 | 249/0 | oa : 249/0} 249/0} 


} 249/0 
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LIFE ASSURANCE: 


WISE INVESTMENT 


which will help you to 


‘ @ protect your wife and family 
@ provide higher education for your children 
@ make provision for your retirement 


Particulars on request 


Head Offices 


1 North John St. 24/28 Lombard St, 
LIVERPOOL, 2. LONDON, E.C.3 


See telephone directory 
for your nearest branch 










(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 250,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 











Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 





The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2 














Affiliated Companies 


Swiss American Corporation 
25 Pine Street, 
New York 


Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal 
























—— 
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COMMONWEALTH TRADING BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA 


Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 
Territory of Papua and New Guinea and British 
Solomon Islands. Agents throughout the world. 


HEAD OFFICE: SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


LONDON OFFICE: 
8, OLD JEWRY, E.C.2. AND AT AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C.2 








OTTOMAN 
BANK 


(Incorporated in Turkey with 
Limited Liability.) 


PAID-UP CAPITAL—£5,000,000. 








Now in— 


KENYA 


With the opening as from January 1958 of new branch offices in 


NAIROBI and MOMBASA 


the Bank provides still further facilities for Banking Service. 
It already maintains over eighty branches in the principal 
towns in 


TURKEY, SUDAN, IRAQ, CYPRUS, JORDAN 
and at DOHA (Persian Gulf) 


and, with the experience of a century, it offers its services to 
those having, or contemplating, business with these territories. 


LONDON 18/22 Abchurch Lane, E.C.4 


PARIS 7 Rue Meyerbeer 9e 
MARSEILLES 38 Rue St. Ferréol 


CASABLANCA | Place Ed Doutté 
ISTANBUL 
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You'll find the answer in 
‘THE STANDARD BANK REVIEW’ 





This informative publication— issued monthly — contains 
current facts and figures about economic, commercial and 
industrial conditions throughout South, Central and East 
Africa. 

A copy of this helpful booklet will gladly be sent to 
any who contemplate extending or developing their interests 
in Africa. Please address your request to the Secretary. 


THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA LTD 


HEAD OFFICE 
10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, EC4 
LONDON WALL BRANCH: 63 LONDON WALL, EC2 


WEST END BRANCHES 
9 NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, WC2 & SUFFOLK HOUSE, 117 PARK LANE, Wl 


800 offices throughout South, East and Central Africa 











If you are thinking of establishing a business in 
Canada you will find it advantageous to consult 
Imperial Bank of Canada. With branches 
coast to coast, Imperial Bank can readily supply 
you with up-to-the-minute information on 
trends, developments and business opportunities, 
For such information, write Mr. Alec Craigie, 
London Representative, Imperial Bank of 
Canada, 116 Cannon St., London, E.C.4, or 
Imperial Bank of Canada, Head Office, 

Toronto, Canada. 


IMPERIAL 


BAN K OF CANADA 





BRANCHES COAST TO COAST IN CANADA, AND CORRESPONDENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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DORMAN LONG AND COMPANY LIMITED 


SIR ELLIS HUNTER’S REVIEW 


NEW PLANT BROUGHT INTO COMMISSION 


BRIDGE AND STRUCTURAL ENGINEERING ACTIVE 


STEEL RE-NATIONALISATION THREAT 


The sixty-eighth annual general meeting of 
Dorman Long and Company Limited will 
be held in London on Wednesday, January 
29, 1958. The following are extracts from 
the statement by the Chairman and Manag- 
ing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated with 
the report and accounts. 


TRADING RESULTS 


After charging depreciation based on his- 
torical: cost, transferring £1,500,000 to the 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve of Dorman 
Long (Steel) Limited (last year £1,250,000), 
and charging £675,183 for Provision for 
Relinings, Repairs and other purposes (last 
year £440,970), the group profits before taxa- 
tion amounted to £8,631,977. From this there 
falls to be deducted the profits of subsidiary 
companies attributable to outside share- 
holders, approximately £441,000 before taxa- 
tion. This leaves approximately £8,191,000 
which arose broadly as follows : 


1957 1956 


Amount % Amount % 


Bridge building, 
Engineering 





and Chemicals 3,836,000 47 2,734,000 38 
Iron and Steel. 4,355,000 53 4,550,000 62 
8,191,000 100 7,284,000 100 








Profits on bridge building and engineering 
are taken on the contracts completed in each 
year and the 1957 results include profits on 
work commenced in previous years. The fall 
in 1956 in the profits of the engineering sub- 
sidiaries operating in Africa and the Argentine 
has been more than recovered in 1957. 


Increasing costs and the larger size of plant 
units have necessitated the strengthening of 
the provision for relinings, repairs and other 
purposes by setting aside £234,213 more than 
last year. The effect on capital allowances for 
Profits Tax purposes of new plants coming 
into operation has so far been relatively light. 
During the current financial year and in the 
following year there will be substantial in- 
creases. The charge for depreciation follows 
the Inland Revenue allowances for Profits 
Tax purposes and will rise accordingly. 


The profits again include substantial credits 
from increases in prices of trading stocks and 
the benefit of higher prices for export sales. 
These have been more than offset by the in- 
crease in working capital. 


Interest on loan capital has increased sub- 
stantially owing to the 44 per cent Unsecured 
Loan Stock being fully paid for the whole 
year and further calls during the year on the 
loan from Finance Corporation for Industry 
Limited. During the current financial year 
the balance of this loan will be called up and 
the interest charge will further increase. 


DORMAN LONG (STEEL) LIMITED 


The year has been noteworthy for the ex- 
ceptional amount of new plant brought into 





commission. This has been carried through 
with the minimum adverse effect on produc- 
tion from existing units, and congratulations 
are due to all concerned on the effective way 
in which it has been accomplished. Develop- 
ments of this magnitude require a period of 
some months to run-in equipment, overcome 
teething troubles, train new personnel and 
settle down to normal operation. 


Good results are already being obtained at 
the new coke ovens and blast furnaces and 
our blast furnace practice generally will bene- 
fit from the expansion of sinter plant capacity 
now in hand. 


Experience at the new Medium Section 
Mill at Cleveland has been encouraging and 
gives promise of good performance when full 
scale production has been achieved. Installa- 
tion of plant at the Universal Beam Mill at 
Lackenby is approaching completion ; the 
Blooming Mill rolled its first ingot in the 
latter part of September and it is expected 
that early in 1958 trial rollings of universal 
beams and columns will begin. Production of 
blooms is still on a restricted scale but early 
experience indicates that this, the first rolling 
mill unit to be brought into operation at 
Lackenby, will prove to be highly efficient. 
The billet mill should be completed before 
the end of the current financial year and the 
rod, bar and strip mill a few months later. 


1958 should see Stage III of our 
development programme almost completed. 
It has been fortunate that throughout 
a long period of heavy expenditure on 
development and modernisation demand for 
our products has been well maintained so that 
our existing plants have been fully employed. 
The modern and highly efficient units now 
coming into operation should in time 
strengthen our competitive position and 
improve our profit-earning capacity. 

Blastfurnace coke output for the year in- 
creased by 308,215 tons to 1,210,432 tons and 
basic iron output was 151,361 tons higher at 
1,322,126 tons. Production of ingots increased 
by 62,267 tons to 2,118,715 tons. Rolled steel 
would also have shown an increase but owing 
to a break-down at Britannia works inf the 
latter part of the year it fell by 1,436 tons to 
1,498,764 tons. During the year 237,120 tons 
of ingots were sold to other makers. These 
sales will fall as our new mill installations are 
commissioned and our own need for ingots 
rises. 


Generally order books for rolled steel have 
been well maintained and current consump- 
tion is satisfactory. It would be optimistic to 
assume that the effects of the credit squeeze 
and the high bank rate will not be felt. If the 
Government’s policy is to succeed there is 
bound to be a shortening of commitments by 
consumers in the immediate future. However, 
if these measures restore the country’s 
economic health, the steel industry will share 
in the benefits. 


RE-NATIONALISATION THREAT 


The Socialist Party’s declared intention to 
re-nationalise the steel industry ignores the 


outstanding contribution the industry has 
already made to the well-being of the nation 
and is continuing to make under the supervi- 
sion of the Iron and Steel Board appointed 
by the Government. 


The industry has modernised and expanded 
its capacity and, with active co-operation from 
its employees, has raised production to an 
exceptional degree. By providing increasing 
supplies of steel at highly competitive prices, 
it has, both directly and through exports of 
manufactured goods by home consumers of 
steel, done much to fill the gap left by the 
coal and textile industries in our export trade, 
thus enabling full employment and a high 
standard of living to be maintained in this 
country. 


The strength of our competitive position 
has been established by free enterprise and 
there are adequate safeguards under the Iron 
and Steel Act, 1953, to protect the public 
interest. 

The immediate effect of this threat of re- 
nationalisation is to make it more difficult to 
secure additional capital for further moderni- 
sation and expansion. 


Thinking people may well ask why the 
Socialist Party should seek to disrupt the 
me arrangements which work so success- 
ully. 

The negotiations for the European Free 
Trade Area should further improve the pros- 
pects of full employment in the iron and steel 
industry and in the steel consuming industries 
of this country by enlarging their scope in 
the export markets, but success will depend 
on maintaining and indeed enhancing the 
efficiency which the industry’s progressive 
policies have achieved. 


ENGINEERING INTERESTS 


While our structural engineering interests 
cannot expect to escape the effects of the Gov- 
ernment’s restrictions, each of the Companies 
—Dorman Long (Bridge and Engineering) 
Ltd., Redpath Brown and Co. Ltd., Tees 
Side Bridge and Engineering Works Ltd. 
—has a substantial volume of work on hand 
and will be able, it is hoped, to maintain a 
normal rate of activity in 1958. 


Dorman Long (Bridge and Engineering) is 
busy with the fabrication and erection of 
30,000 tons of steelwork for Durgapur Steel- 
works in India. The Bridge Department has 
work on hand in New Zealand, Iraq, Lagos 
and Malaya as well as a number of bridge 
schemes in the United Kingdom. 


Redpath Brown is carrying out work in 
most of the chief industrial centres of Great 
Britain and has increased by 38 per cent its 
shipments of fabricated steelwork overseas. 
Tees Side Bridge and Engineering has secured 
important contracts in the developing atomic 
energy field. 


Dorman Long (Chemicals) Limited has a 
highly efficient modern works where major 
developments completed early in 1957 
resulted in notably increased production in all 
sections. 
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UNITED 


Extracts from the Statement by the Chairman on the Accounts 
for the year ended September 30th 1957. 


The directors in their report record the death of 
Mr. Gerald Steel. In the steel industry and in 
many walks of life Mr. Steel was widely known and 
greatly admired, not only for his ability and energy 
but for his great interest in the lives of men. His 
work for our Company and the success which it 
brought is well known and cannot be too highly 
appreciated, but more than anything else in all 
ranks of the Company’s organisation he will be 
remembered for himself. 

My statement this year after commenting on the 
most interesting figures in the accounts is divided 
into three parts. First a kind of stocktaking of the 
Company’s growth and spending from 1945 to 
1957; secondly, future prospects; thirdly, what we 
call Nationalisation. ’ 

The report of the directors and the accounts 
covering the twelve months ended on 30th Sep- 
tember 1957 are enclosed with this statement. 
There is little to say about them for the reason that 
together with the notes and the schedules they are 
self-explanatory. They follow the form introduced 
two years ago, which it is interesting to record 
received The Accountant Annual Award. 

Again it will be the wish of us all to express our 
thanks and recognition to the staff and employees 
at all levels for the interest they take in the Com- 
pany’s operations and for their contribution to 
its success. 


Stocktaking 1945-1957 

Towards. the end of the war we prepared pro- 
grammes of development on which we started as 
soon as the war was over. These programmes for 
the most part have been carried out. As activity 
increased it became necessary to enlarge them and 
in these days they are revised each year to cover 
five forward years. 

What has been done and what has been spent 
has been reported from time to time, but my col- 


leagues join with me in thinking that it will be 
informative and imteresting to our fellow share- 
holders to substitute a stocktaking review of the 
post-war period (1945-1957) in place of the 
customary references to performance in the last 
completed year. 

Generally, the gross book value of the Company’s 
fixed assets is now £95 million. The fact that £81.5 
million has been spent since 1945 indicates that a 
very large part of our plant and machinery is either 
new or has been modernised in twelve years. The 
large increase in profits shown this year is a direct 
result of this very large expenditure. 

Outputs of primary products have greatly 
increased. 


Outputs 
1945/6 1956/7 % 
Tons Tons Increase 
Ironstone 1,931,000 4,868,000 145 
Coke 1,021,000 1,592,000 56 
Iron 959,000 1,748,000 82 
Steel 1,604,000 2,855,000 78 


By comparison the total number of men em- 
ployed exclusively in producing these outputs has 
increased to a modest extent as shown in the 
following table : 








% 

1945/6 1956/7 Increase 
Steel, Peech & Tozer 6,845 8,319 21 
Samuel Fox & Co. Ltd. 5,183 6,609 27 
Appleby-Frodingham 7,901 10,305 30 
Workington 3,549 3,546 ao 
Ore Mines 742 1,581 112 

24,220 30,360 25 











Clearly, much greater use has been made of fixed 
capital investment and in consequence the output 
per man has risen significantly. This greater use is 
due partly to the introduction of more efficient 


plant, and partly to more continuous operation. 
But in the main the growth in production has 
followed from extension and modernisation of 
plant and machinery. 

In particular, our stocktaking at the several 
branches is set out shortly as an appendix to this 
statement. This appendix records the work done 
on extension and modernisation and the capital 
cost of it. 

Perhaps the most imposing installations are: 

The blast furnace works, including the extensive 

ore preparation plant at Appleby-Frodingham. 

The electric furnaces for extending the making 

of alloy and stainless steel at Samuel Fox. 

The continuous medium width strip mill at 

Steel, Peech & Tozer. 


Future Prospects 

The Company’s output is being maintained at 
full capacity and its products find a ready sale, with 
the exception of one or two of the manufactures of 
the lighter departments. 

Many companies, however, and indeed indus- 
tries, are looking to the New Year with caution. 
Although there is nothing disturbing to report so 
far, the steel industry is consequently in some 
doubt what the position may look like next spring 
if monetary restrictions are enforced to a point 
where industrial production suffers or is only 
maintained by reductions in stocks. 

Nevertheless, the Company is confident that it 
can retain its present proportion of home orders, 
despite any possible temporary levelling-off, or 
even setback to the market as a whole. The pro- 
ducts made by the Company cover a wide range 
and its plant has been virtually renewed since the 
war. These factors, together with the care that has 
been taken in the past to spread sales in the various 
markets for steel both at home and abroad, should 
now stand us in good stead. 

Turning to the field of exports, it has been calcu- 
lated that about 40 % of the steel produced in this 
country is exported either in plain form or in- 
directly in goods made from steel such as motor 
vehicles, ships and engineering products. 

We shall continue to support our customers at 
home, but with any slackening of the home market 
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we shall endeavour to expand our steel exports, 
although this market is clearly much more com- 
petitive than it has been for many years as a result 
of which world prices have been falling steadily. 

It seems probable, therefore, that the hitherto 
overwhelming world-wide demand for steel, which 
has been manifest since the end of the last war, 
may as a result of widespread disinflationary 
measures, slacken for the time being. In the long 
run, however, I am confident that demand must 
continue to increase, based as it is on new-found 
uses for steel and on a steady expansion of indus- 
trial production which derives from the now 
conscious and almost general endeavour on the 
part of Governments to raise their national 
standards of living. 


Nationalisation 

The Socialist Party at its conference this autumn 
issued a statement setting out its policy on future 
public ownership entitled “Industry and Society”’. 

The statement repeated the intention of -the 
party, if and when it was returned to power, to re- 
nationalise steel or as it was put, to restore public 
ownership in the steel industry. 

All who are interested in the steel industry, 
whether as proprietors or employees must realise 
that the nationalisation of iron and steel has once 
more become an urgent question. Accordingly, 
following the Socialist statement my colleagues 
and I, as the elected representatives of the pro- 
prietors of our Company, believe we should declare 
their opposition to any further interference with 
ownership or management of the steel industry. 
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iron ore into something which the man in the 
street calls steel and which in its primary state he 
has never seen. The companies and persons who 
make steel work it up into innumerable things used 
for all kinds of purposes, the building of ships, 
railways, motor-cars and even small things like 
pins and needles. Steel cannot be nationalised in 
isolation. In the nature of things undertakings 
which make steel must fashion it into many 
finished or semi-finished things. Not all steel 
undertakings turn their steel into the same kind of 
finished things and the finished things in many 
cases are also made by people who do not 
make steel. 

These undertakings are competing against each 
other and against the steel industries of the world 
and their success depends upon flexibility of policy 
and speed of decision which can only be achieved 
if the men on the spot have both the responsibility 
and the authority. Nationalisation of them must 
inevitably involve centralisation of ultimate 
responsibility and loss of time. This must mean 
interference with the executive authority of the 
management of the industry and the growing 
reference of decisions to a central body—a 
central body which cannot be aware of local 
circumstances and which will, moreover, often 
operate with its head over its shoulder to observe 
parliamentary reactions to its operations. 

Steel then is nota service but a manufacturing and 
trading industry. More than this it is an industry 
which directly and indirectly produces a large pro- 
portion of the things which our country exports, in 
other words it provides a large proportion of the 
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I shall not waste time in repeating arguments 
which are well known anyway, because I want to 
call attention to what is said to be Labour’s policy 
(which truthfully should be called Socialist policy). 
In it steel is only one thing, but we must rouse our- 
selves and we must realise that there is no end to 
the things that are to be nationalised as soon as the 
socialist element in Parliament has a majority large 
enough to make new laws. 

It would be wrong to dismiss these ideas and 
aims as crazy or belonging only to the distant 
future. The programme is serious and it has been 
formulated by men whose lives are spent in striving 
to realise these aims. 

But first let us see where steel is now. It has been 
nationalised and it has been denationalised and 
now the Socialist Party say it should be renational- 
ised. 

Why? 

On its merits no one wants to nationalise steel. 
Neither the proprietors nor men employed in 
making it nor the people who buy it nor the men 
and women who elect members of parliament al- 
though some of these might favour it for reasons 
which have nothing to do with merits. ; 

But although nobody wants it, the attitude of the 
Socialist Party and the threat of renationalisation 
which it broadcasts, psychologically might well 
undermine the confidence so essential for regular 
development in all the long chain from the primary 
products to the infinite variety of intermediate and 
final products. 

If a finger is pointed to the nationalised indus- 
tries, whether to have nationalised them has been a 
good thing or a bad thing may be still a matter of 
Opinion. But in the conduct of them since, it has 
been demonstrated that when nationalised they 
soon wear political clothes. The Acts by which 
they were nationalised provide management 
machinery which it was claimed would make them 
free of political interference, but in practice it has 
been found that what is their business becomes the 
business of Parliament. But steel is very different 
from the nationalised industries. Steel is a manu- 
facturing and trading activity. 

What is steel? It is not just the conversion of 
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exchange with which we pay for our imports on 
which we depend for our living to a greater extent 
than any other major country in the world. 

This industry is highly organised in every branch 
and co-ordinated by means of a central organisa- 
tion presided over by an independent chairman. In 
addition, as the result of years of experience in 
trading, its connections with customers and the 
goodwill and confidence which it has built up are 
spread all over the world. Are all these to be set 
back or lost by transferring the ownership and 
management of the industry to the State? 

On merits there is no reason or even excuse for 
nationalising the steel industry. The only ground 
left to the Socialists is their determination to follow 
the doctrine preached by Karl Marx, 100 years ago, 


‘namely, to nationalise “the means of production, 


distribution and exchange”. This can cover so 
much that it would cause a revolution in the 
country’s economy and would put an end to 
private ownership of nearly every kind of property. 

If we look at the road which the steel industry 
has travelled since the end of the first world war in 
1918 and its ups and downs, it is not very different 
from the roads which other industries have 
travelled. It has been a long journey and some ups 
and downs have been large but all have been 
influenced by the same trade cycles and by the 
violent disruptions in the world at large. It cannot 
be said that it has not held its end up at least as 
well as others. And it cannot be said that on 
economic grounds it needs to be succoured by 
the State. 

Sir Hartley Shawcross has recently said in public 
that industries should not be nationalised for the 
sake of nationalisation, but only if they were not 
being conducted efficiently. He went on to say that 
although the steel industry might have been in such 
a State it was doubtful whether it was actually so at 
the time it was nationalised. 

How does the industry stand in relation to the 
State in this year of 1957? 

The Act of Parliament by which the steel indus- 
try was denationalised in 1953 was not a sale back 
to the actual parties from whom it had been com- 
pulsorily acquired in 1951. It is true that it pro- 
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vided for the sale back to private ownership. Much 
consideration had been given by Parliament to the 
form of management and control of the industry 
after denationalisation and the Act set up 
machinery for supervision which today may not be 
remembered by the man in the street. This 
machinery was a body called the Iron and Steel 
Board. It is composed largely of members in- 
dependent of the industry (including the chairman 
and several steel consumers) and has other mem- 
bers drawn from the employers and the trade 
unions. The function of the Board is to take care 
that sufficient iron and steel is provided for the 
country’s needs, that the industry’s future plans 
are adequate, that sufficient raw materials and fuel 
should be made available, that prices should not be 
excessive, as well as encouraging research and 
safety, health and welfare and arranging for joint 
consultations. 

This Board has been in daily operation ever since 
the Act was passed and the industry works in co- 
operation with it. In this way the State seems to 
have all the authority needed in the interest of the 
State and for the protection of the consumer. 

The renationalisation of steel will no doubt be 
vigorously opposed by shareholders and others 
who may hold anti-Socialist views. But it should 
be realised that in the Socialist programme the 
nationalising of steel is only a beginning. Share- 
holders in other industries and owners of every 
kind of property will follow in their turn. 

Ownership by the State and management by the 
State is not just something which is not good or 
restricts our freedom: it is a bad thing. It is the 
beginning of communism and logically in time it 
would convert our country into a state as com- 
pletely communist as Russia and other eastern 
states which are either already communist or going 
that way. 

Industry and everybody who depends upon it in 
their daily lives should do a lot of hard thinking 
and should really try to understand where the 
policy of the Socialist Party may lead. 

It is dangerous for members of the community 
who are not particularly interested in the steel 
industry to think that the nationalisation of steel 
concerns only the proprietors, that is, the share- 
holders in steel undertakings. It concerns all 
because it is a large step forward in a programme 
which sooner or later will make the State the pro- 
prietor of every kind of property and the employer 
of the whole population. In other words it is a 
programme which leads to slavery, and we can 
become slaves without having chains round our 
necks and wrists and ankles. 

If this should seem an exaggeration, it is never- 
theless a warning to all of us to think very hard 
about the Socialist aim to enlarge State ownership 
and State control and a warning to those who are 
strangers to steel to be as much concerned about 
what may happen to them as steel people are con- 
cerned to retain their property. 

Apathy is an easy path but it leads to descent. 
State ownership and State control by Act of Parlia- 
ment mean the loss of personal liberty, which 
Parliament was established to protect and for 
which civil wars have been fought even in this 
country. We are so engrossed in our daily affairs 
that evolution and even quiet revolution can over- 
take us while we sleep. If we could all give the aims 
of the Socialists serious thought we might well find 
that they are leading to a crisis as far reaching as 
any in our history. 

Final Conclusion 

As I said at the beginning of this reference to 
politics and the steel industry, I have not repeated 
the many arguments on the merits of the steel 
industry. I have confined what I had to say to 
warnings of the danger of the threat by the 
Socialist Party to renationalise steel. I have gone 
further than this and said that nationalisation of 
steel is only a beginning, the nationalisation pro- 
gramme of the Socialist Party is a threat to every 
industry and is already undermining confidence 
abroad. And I have added that the programme is 
a threat to personal freedom. 

These threats create a national crisis as im- 
portant and as serious as any in our history. To 
say this may seem an ignorant and prejudiced 
exaggeration. But is it? 
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STEWARTS AND LLOYDS, LIMITED 


A RECORD YEAR FINANCIALLY 
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TRADING PROSPECTS—A CAUTIOUS NOTE 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS 


RE-NATIONALISATION OF IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY THREAT 


«A DISASTER FOR COUNTRY AS A WHOLE” 


MR A. G. STEWART’S APPEAL TO SHAREHOLDERS FOR SUPPORT 


The sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting 
of Stewarts and Lloyds Limited will be 
held in the Merchants’ Hall, 30 George 
Square, Glasgow, on Tuesday, January 28, 
1958, at 12.15 p.m. The Accounts for the 
fifty-two weeks ended September 28, 1957, 
have been circulated with a statement by 
Mr A. G. Stewart, the Chairman, which 
reads as follows: 


As Shareholders will have seen from the 
dividend declaration, this has been a record 
year financially, The profit of the whole 
Group amounted to £18,251,000 before tax 
and before charging £2 million for Fixed 
Assets Replacement Reserve. The table set 
out below shows that the increase in the 
profits of £1,728,000 as compared with the 
previous year is largely due to the improve- 
ment in the earnings of Stewarts and Lloyds 
Limited as a manufacturing company. 


I shall be referring to these figures in later 
sections of this statement. 


TRADING POSITION 


The total tonnages dispatched were: 


September 28, 1957 


- | 
Per Per cent | 
cent variation | 


previous year. There has thus, at least 
temporarily, been a halt in the steep increase 
in steel tube dispatches that occurred in the 
years 1955 and 1956. 

In my address at the Annual General 
Meeting last year I referred to a falling off 
in home trade demand for general purpose 
tubes in sizes up to 4 in. diameter, which 
comprises the largest single section of our 
trade. This fall in demand continued 
throughout the first six months of the year 
under review, and although demand has 
steadied since then, it has continued at a 
relatively low level. There has been a 
consequent reduction in dispatches of this 
class of tube in the home trade. 

The demand for quality tubes in this size 
range has been satisfactory, though not so 
strong as in the previous year. A good share 
of the business available was secured and 











Per cent 
of 
Profit total Increase 

£ profit 
- 10,987,000 60 1,455,000 15% 
ii 4,619,000 25 86,000 2% 
id 2,645,000 15 187,000 8% 

£18,251,000 100 £1,728,000 

orders reached a reasonable level. In the 


larger size ranges demand continued to be 
high, but the financial restrictions have 
recently reduced the amount of merchant 
buying of this class of tube which was a. 
feature of previous years. 


52 weeks ended 


52 weeks ended | 
| September 29, 1956 


of on | Tons 


total | 1955-56 | 





Steel Tubes : 
Home, excluding Oil 
Oil Industry—Home............ 
Export, excluding Oil 
Oil Industry—Export 


480,000 

58,000 
198,000 
233,000 


cee eee esenes 


50 
6 
20 


—15 
+23 
+15 
+20 





969,000 





Spun Iron Pipes and Castings : 


256,000 
110,000 


366,000 


(a) Stewarts and Lloyds Limited 


It will be noticed that 969,000 tons of steel 
tubes were dispatched in the financial year 
1957 compared with 981,000 tons in the 








340,000 
133,000 


72 
28 


100 


473,000 | 


In export markets, demand from the Oil 
Industry at the beginning of the period was 
much in excess of our capacity to supply, 
and although towards the end. of the year 


it became evident that the Oil Industry’s 
requirements throughout the world were 
being satisfied, our order book remained full, 
In consequence of our policy of supplying 
our regular oil company customers to the 
greatest extent possible, we were unable 
during the year to offer for other major pipe- 
line projects. You will have seen that our 
export dispatches to the Oil Industry during 
the year increased in volume by 20 per cent 
over those for 1956. 


Overseas demand from customers other 
than the Oil Industry remained fairly steady 
and we succeeded in increasing our share of 
the trade. 


Notwithstanding the increase in exports, 
this was not sufficient to take up the slack 
in home trade demand for general purpose 
tubes, with the result that some of our tube 
plants have been on short time during the 
latter part of the year. 


Dispatches of manipulated pressure pipe- 
work maintained the record level achieved 
during the previous year, but owing largely 
to general financial stringency, demand for 
low pressure pipework declined substantially 
and competition has been severe. 


Among the most important users of tubes 
today are Nuclear Power Stations which 
currently use considerably greater quantities 
of tubes than conventional power stations of 
the same capacity. We have orders on our 
books for a wide variety of tubes and pipe- 
work for Nuclear Power Stations amounting 
to well over £2 million in value. 


During the year costs of materials, wages 
and freights continuec » rise, the average 
increases for the yea: ..1 comparison with 
1956 being 7 per cent on coal and wages, and 
45 per cent on freights. Home trade tube 
prices increased over the year by an average 
of 74 per cent and therefore rather more than 
kept pace with increasing costs though they 
fell short of making up the ground lost in 
recent years. Tube price increases in 1957 
were less than increases in steel prices 
generally. 


Our tube works operated in 1957 at 93 per 
cent of capacity in producing 969,000 tons 
as compared with 101 per cent of capacity 
in 1956 when 973,000 tons were produced. 


The rise in the earnings attributable to 
Stewarts and Lloyds as a manufacturing 
company, despite the slight fall in the total 
tonnage dispatched in comparison with the 
previous year, resulted partly from the 
increased tonnage delivered for export and 
partly from the improved production from 
new plants which reflects the benefits derived 
from our,heavy capital expenditure in recent 
years. 


(b) The Stanton Ironworks Co. Limited 


The demand for spun and vertically cast 
iron pipes fell during the year and dispatches 
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were down overall by approximately 25 per 
cent, The reduction in the export trade was 
due in particular to interference with con- 
tracts on hand for Egypt and to a diminution 
of trade with India, one of Stanton’s best 
export markets, owing to India’s foreign 
exchange difficulties. 


Increased interest was shown in pre- 
stressed concrete pipes, dispatches of which 
were considerably greater than in the pre- 
vious year. On the other hand, dispatches 
of concrete products other than prestressed 
concrete pipes fell by almost 20 per cent 
below those of 1956, due mainly to the 
measures introduced to restrict credit. 


Total production of pig iron approximated 
to the level of the previous year, as also did 
dispatches of foundry iron, but owing to the 
fall in demand for pipes, furnace capacity 
became available which was turned over to 
the production of basic iron for outside sale 
to steelmakers. 


Increases in the cost of materials, wages 
and freight were much the same as in the 
case of Stewarts and Lloyds. In spite of 
absorbing as much as possible of these extra 
costs by means of production economies, it 
was necessary during the year to increase the 
prices of all Stanton’s main products. These 
continuing increases in costs are of consider- 
able concern owing to competition from 
alternative materials. 


(c) Tubewrights, Limited 


An outstanding engineering accomplish- 
ment in tubular structures by Tubewrights 
was the building of the roof over the new 
Admiralty Test Tank at Gosport. This tank 
is some 2} acres in area and was covered in 
a single span of 220 feet. Their year ended 
with a record order book. 


FUTURE TRADING PROSPECTS 


In January, 1957, I said that it was perhaps 
easier to take a long-term view than to fore- 
cast trading conditions for the immediate 
future, and that although I was confident that 
in the long term the requirements of our 
customers at home and overseas would justify 
the capacity that we have installed and were 
planning, the short-term position was not so 
clear crt. 


The experience of 1957 has, I think, 
justified what I said about the short-term 
position, and those remarks are even more 
valid today having regard not only to the 
Government’s financial measures for the 
restriction of expenditure, but also to the 
general international economic situation. 


So far as the prospects for steel tubes in 
the current year are concerned, the home 
trade demand shows no sign of improve- 
ment. 


In the case of cast iron pipes, whilst 
present indications are that the home trade 
demand is unlikely to fall in the current year 
below the level of last year, conditions 
in the export market are becoming more 
competitive and it may be difficult to main- 
tain the level of last year’s trade. The 
foundry iron market is weak and shows 
no sign of reviving, at any rate in the 
near future. 


Taking the UK Group as a whole, what 
will primarily determine the level of our 
business will be the condition of international 
trade, which, quite apart from its direct 
effect upon our exports, affects the whole 
industry of this country on which our own 
home trade depends. 


It is a long time since.we have faced pros- 
pects as uncertain as they are today, but 
there have been many occasions when the 
Company has faced similar conditions and 
far worse ones. I hope, therefore, that these 
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remarks will be accepted as striking simply 
a cautious note. 


We are as well equipped as any of our 
competitors to respond to market conditions, 
whether at home or overseas. 


In the longer term, given a_ stable 
international situation, the Government’s 
measures to check inflation and maintain the 
value of sterling should lead to a general 
increase in confidence and an expansion in 
demand. We look forward in the export 
trade to a continuing growth of the Oil 
Industry and of its demand for our products, 
and we are going ahead with our plans to 
meet these increased requirements. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


(a) Ironstone 


Production of the Group increased by 9 
per cent to 5,700,000 tons. 


We are planning to increase our annual 
ironstone production within the next five 
years by 1,500,000 tons to meet the antici- 
pated requirements of our blast furnaces. 
During the past year we have drilled 
approximately 1,000 exploratory boreholes in 
order further to prove the extent and quality 
of the ore. 


We have now had some seven years’ 
experience in operating large walking drag- 
lines, and one of the new machines of this 
type which we have on order is designed to 
remove up to 110 feet of overburden from 
the ironstone without the use of auxiliary 
plant. From our experience to date, how- 
ever, it is clear that a large proportion of our 
reserves will have to be worked by under- 
ground mining. 


I have referred previously to the new 
underground mine which we are developing 
at Thistleton in Rutland. This is the first 
major underground ironstone mine to be 
developed in this part of the Northampton 
Sand Ironstone Bed, and the problems being 
encountered show that there is still much to 
be learned about this type of operation. It 
would be unwise to count on any substantial 
increase in production of home ore by 


underground mining within a short space 
of time. 


It has already been announced that jointly 
with the United Steel Companies, Limited, 
we have agreed to a request by the Iron and 
Steel Board to carry out, as soon as possible, 
a survey to ascertain the extent, nature and 
workability of the unproved reserves of the 
Northampton Sand Ironstone Bed lying in 
Rutland and South Lincolnshire. We and 
United Steels have also undertaken that if 
the results of the survey are satisfactory and 
if other conditions at the time are favourable, 
we would proceed to develop this field further 
with the object of supporting additional iron 
and steel making capacity to be built and 
operated by ourselves or others. We consider 
that it will not be possible to carry matters 
to this stage by 1962 and that it may be some 
considerable time thereafter—assuming our 
conditions to be satisfied—before further 
capacity based on such ores could be 
operating. 


(b) Blast Furnaces and Coke Ovens 


The additional ore preparation equipment 
at Corby, designed to bring the proportion of 
sintered home ores used on our blast furnace 
burdens to 70 per cent and with correspond- 
ing iechnical advantage in utilising the type 
of home ore now available, is almost ready for 
service. In due course it is intended to follow 
up this development, when certain technical 
features of the new plant have been proved 
in practice, by the installation of a further 
sintering unit capable of raising our sinter 
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production to 100 per cent of the ore burden 
used at the Corby furnaces. 


Progress is also being made with the new 
ore preparation plant at Stanton which we 
expect to come into operation in 1959. 


The construction of the 50 new coke ovens 
at Corby is proceeding according to schedule. 


(c) Steel Works and Rolling Mills 


Steel ingot production rose by 41,000 tons 
over last year’s record output. It would have 
been higher but for the recession in tube 
demand. 


Unfortunately, the tonnage oxygen plant at 
Corby, which we expected to be in service 
already, is not yet in operation. Serious delay 
in the delivery of the plant has forced us to 
confine our present activity to development 
trials in the application of oxygen to steel 
making, and it would appear that the bulk 
oxygen suprly will not now be available until 
March, 1958. 


Further progress has been made with the 
replacement and reconstruction of the Corby 
heavy rolling mills. 


At Bilston steps are now being taken to 
instal two additional open hearth furnaces 
with ancillary equipment. On completion, 
the ingot capacity at Bilston will increase to 
550,000 tons per annum in comparison with 
the 1957 capacity of some 325,000 tons. It 
has now been decided to replace the 
blooming and bar mills by mills of 
modern design. 


On completion of these measures, the Com- 
pany will have at Bilston, with the new blast 
furnace already installed, an efficient, inte- 
grated iron and steel works for the production 
of steel suitable for seamless tube manufac- 
ture. 


At Clydesdale a sixth open hearth furnace 
and additional casting facilities are under 
construction, to raise the steel capacity to 
300,000 tons per annum for the rotary forge 
tube plants. 


(d) Tube Works 


Progress has been made with the second 
stand for the new rotary forge tube mill and 
other plant extensions at Clydesdale, most of 
which will be brought into commission during 
1958. The manufacture of electric fusion 
welded tubes in the larger range of sizes has 
now commenced at our British Works, Coat- 
bridge. We are proceeding with the installa- 
tion of an extrusion plant at our Prothero 
works in the Midlands and production should 
begin in 1959. 


In order to increase our capacity for the 
production of pipe to meet the expanding 
needs of the Oil Industry, we have decided, 
as already announced in the Press, to instal 
on a site adjacent to the Shotton Works of 
John Summers & Sons, Limited, an electric 
resistance weld tube plant. This plant will 
use strip supplied by Summers and will pro- 
duce tubes in the size range from 6{ in to 
16 in o.d. 


We have been watching developments in 
the plastic pipe industry, particularly in so 
far as its impact on our trade is concerned. 
We recognise that, in certain limited and 
specialised fields, the plastic pipe has its 
application. We have therefore decided to 
manufacture plastic pipes on a modest scale, 
and to this end a small plant has been built 
and is in production. 


(e) General 


The new laboratories at Corby, for our 
Department of Research and Technical 
Development, are progressing satisfactorily. 


It is our intention to instal during 1958 at 
Corby a “Leo” Electronic Computer. This 
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machine, as its initial duty, will prepare the 
pay roll for some 7,500 men and provide an 
analysis for costs purposes. Programmes have 
been, and are being prepared, for a variety 
of other work which it is hoped the Com- 
puter will undertake for Corby and other 
branches of the Company. 


(f) Obsolete and Redundant Plant 


Constant attention requires to be given to 
the adoption of new processes and to keeping 
plant and equipment up to date. This 
involves not only the modernisation of exist- 
ing plants and the putting down of new ones, 
but also the scrapping of old plants which 
have served their time and have become 
obsolete. 


We have recently closed the tube mills at 
Landore and at Imperial Works, Airdrie. 
The blast furnaces at New Cransley, near 
Kettering, have also been closed down. Most 
of the men who became redundant and were 
not immediately pensionable are receiving 
ex gratia allowances according to length of 
service. Those who were pensionable and 
who had the necessary service qualifications 
benefit under the Works Pension Fund intro- 
duced in July, 1956. 


FINANCE 


Up to September, 1956, the capital expen- 
diture of the UK Group since the war 
amounted to £46,500,000. During the year 
under review expenditure amounted to 
£8,500,000, giving a total of £55 million. It 
is Stated in the accounts that the balance of 
schemes approved, including commitments 
and £917,000 for further investment in The 
Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited, 
amounts to the substantial sum of £41 million, 
but this expenditure will be spread over a 
number of years. The schemes to which I 
have already referred indicate the directions 
in which this money is to be spent. Perhaps 
I should emphasise that nothing is included 
in this figure for the possible developments 
based on the unexplored ironstone areas 
in Rutland and South Lincolnshire. It 
will be appreciated from what has been 
said already that the Company is not 
committed beyond the exploratory boring 
programme. 


Since the recent restriction of Capital 
Investment all our schemes and the phasing 
of the expenditure have been re-examined. 
The £41 million represents the minimum 
expenditure we feel we must incur if we are 
to maintain our position in the international 
tube trade. 


You may well inquire how, under present 
conditions, the money for this development 
is to be found. 


It has always been the policy of the Com- 
pany to plough back a considerable propor- 
tion of annual profits and thereby finance 
capital expenditure largely from that source. 
During the year under review the cash posi- 
tion of the UK Companies worsened to the 
extent of £1,870,000. This is not perhaps 
surprising when it is pointed out that some 
£12,750,000 had to be found for assets of 
one form or another. 


The significance of this is that despite the 
larger profits, increased borrowing was neces- 
sary. As shareholders will know, it is our 
intention to finance our developments partly 
by borrowing, but it will be appreciated that 
the degree of borrowing must increase if the 
profit level is not maintained. The present 
state of trade and the current restrictions on 
borrowing are, therefore, the cause of some 
concern to your Board. It is not possible at 
this stage to anticipate exactly how the situa- 
tion will develop. Our Bankers are willing, 
as in the past, to provide the necessary 
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facilities, and application has been made to 
the Capital Issues Committee to enable them 
to do so. 


Dividend 


As has already been pointed out, last year’s 
financial results were a record. In recom- 
mending a final dividend on the Ordinary 
Shares of 8 per cent, making 11 per cent for 
the year, we have in mind the results of last 
year rather than the prospects for the current 
year as seen at present. Without wishing to 
forecast in any way the Company’s future 
dividend, I would however remind you that 
the cover is substantial. 


The profit available for appropriation after 
allocating £2 million to Fixed Assets Replace- 
ment Reserve for the 


year amounted to ... £6,072,000 


Preference Dividend 
amounted to 


The allocation to 
General Reserve 
is a ... £3,500,000 

The Ordinary Divi- 
dend proposed 
including the 
interim, amounts 
to si ... £1,265,000 

and 

The unappropriated 
profits have in- 
creased by 


£316,000 


£991,000 
£6,072,000 


I should add that £2 million has again 
been transferred from General Reserve to 
Fixed Assets Replacement Reserve, to bring 
the total amount allocated over the years to 
that Reserve more into line with current 
replacement values. 


Shareholders 


It may be of interest to give you some indi- 
cation as to who the shareholders are. In 
October, 1954, shortly after we were 
denationalised, we had 12,217 Ordinary 
shareholders. Some 7,000 of these were 
shareholders in the Company before nation- 
alisation. Of the 12,217 shareholders, 81 per 
cent held 500 shares or less. In October, 
1957, the number of Ordinary shareholders 
had risen to 18,395, and 78 per cent held 500 
shares or less. 


In 1954, 42.5 per cent of the Ordinary 
shares were held by individuals and in 1957, 
47.2 per cent. 


These figures indicate that the confidence 
in the Company shown by the small investor 
at the time of denationalisation has grown— 
surely a healthy sign of public approval of 
free enterprise, when account is taken of the 
enormous weight of investment in public 
companies by insurance companies, banks 
and pension funds, and by public bodies 
generally. 


The Accounts 


The accounts are presented in the same 
form as last year. An additional schedule has 
been included giving some particulars of the 
Company’s finances over the past ten years, 
It is hoped that this, and the pictures also 
provided for the first time, will be appreci- 
ated by shareholders. 


Apart from the cash position to which I 
have already referred, an item which might 
cause interest is the increase amounting to 
no less than £5 million in the UK Group’s 
stocks. Of this, £2 million is due to cost 
increases and the balance of £3 million is 
due to increased quantities. The latter is 
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partly explained by the establishment of steel 
stocks to ensure that there is no shortage 
during the period in 1958 when the heavy 
blooming mill is being replaced. 


The charge for Employees’ Benefit Fund 
and Pension Funds at £1,272,000 is £500,000 
greater than last year. This is almost entirely 
due to the Works Pension Fund being in 
operation for the whole period as compared 
with three months last year. 


OVERSEAS COMPANIES 


South Africa 


The turnover for the year of Stewarts and 
Lloyds of South Africa, Limited, and its sub- 
sidiary companies showed a further increase 
to £14,500,000 compared with £13 million 
last year. There are, however, signs that the 
results of the current year may fall short of 
the 1957 record 


In February, 1957, an offer of 400,000 5s. 
Ordinary Shares formerly held by Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, was made and met with 
a very good response from the South African 
public. 


Southern Rhodesia 


The Que Que tube works of the South 
African Company’s subsidiary in Rhodesia 
had a moderate year. Production had to be 
curtailed through lack of demand. 


The negotiations whereby The Rhodesian 
Iron and Steel Company, Limited, in which 
Stewarts and Lloyds, Limited have an 
interest, took over the steel works at Que Que 
from the Southern Rhodesian Government, 
were satisfactorily concluded during the year. 
Under the guidance of the Lancashire Steel 
Corporation Limited, and Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Limited, progress is being made with 
the reconstruction of the works. 


Australia 


The down-turn in home trade demand 
experienced by our associated companies in 
Australia persisted throughout the year in 
some sections of the market. There was a 
welcome improvement, however, in some 
other sections and this, combined with 
increased exports, resulted in the turnover 
of the group being rather more than main- 
tained at approximately £A31 million. The 
new financial year has made a_ good 
start but export orders are more difficult 
to obtain. 


New Zealand 


The tonnage of steel products handled by 
the New Zealand Companies was well main- 
tained, the turnover being slightly up at 
£3,200,000. Deliveries both from the United 
Kingdom and Australia improved, thus assist- 
ing to preserve our Companies’ share of the 
New Zealand market. 


Canada 


Stewarts and Lloyds of Canada, Limited, 
had a satisfactory year, turnover being con- 
siderably above last year’s level. Towards the 
end of the year, however, demand eased off. 


India 


The Indian Tube Company (1953) Limited 
had a good year. The output of the con- 
tinuous weld plant was 36,500 tons. 


The electric resistance weld plant and cold 
strip mill were completed according to pro- 
gramme early in 1957. Production has been 
limited owing to initial difficulties with strip 
supplies for this plant. A satisfactory order 
book has been built up. 


Good progress has been made in the erec- 
tion of the seamless plant. 
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‘Stewarts and Lloyds of India, Private 
Limited ‘had a satisfactory year ; the produc- 
tion of fabricated and manipulated pipework 
again increased. 


Eire 
Stewarts and Lloyds of Ireland, Limited’s 
first full year of trading was satisfactory, 


although demand in Eire was not so high as 
in previous years. 


THANKS TO EMPLOYEES—HOME AND 
OVERSEAS 


I would like, on behalf of all Shareholders, 
16 thank all our employees for their work in 
thé past year, and here I refer not only to 
those in this Country, but all others over- 
seas who keep the flag flying so splendidly. 


Over 42,000 men and women are now 
employed by the Company at home. In 
addition a considerable number is employed 
in our Overseas subsidiary and associated 
companies. We are indeed fortunate in the 
quality, energy, and loyalty of this large 
body of people. 


PROPOSED RE-NATIONALISATION OF 
THE IRON AND STEEL 
INDUSTRY 


I referred, last year, to the threat of 
nationalisation. Recently, of course, the 
Labour Party has reaffirmed this threat to 
the industry. 


Under normal circumstances, I believe it 
most inadvisable for industry to enter into 
political controversy ; but in this exceptional 
case, where your Company is threatened, your 
Directors feel it necessary to fight the issue 
of nationalisation ; and if thereby and to that 
limited. extent, we become involved in 
politics, it just cannot be helped. 


The Labour Party must be well aware 
that there is little confidence in nationalisa- 
tion in this country. Many of the general 
public are thoroughly disillusioned with it : 
they have seen it in action, they have suffered 
its cost and witnessed its failures. 


Maybe it is for this reason that those poli- 
ticians who now propose to throw Britain’s 
steel industry back into the battlefield of 
political strife are not saying very much about 
it. Perhaps they prefer to do the deed by 
stealth. Perhaps they feel that once the 
people fully understand what their intentions 
are they may lose votes. It is our object to 
see that the alarm is sounded before it is too 
late. 


The industry is tired of being treated like 
a shuttlecock. The threats to which it is sub- 
jected by the left wing, are doing incalculable 
harm to the steel industry, both here at home 
and overseas. One immediate result of the 
threat of nationalisation is that capital for 
furthef expansion becomes more difficult to 
raise. 


We have everything to be proud of in the 
massive development and expansion of steel. 
What has been achieved in the last few years 
in steel isa national triumph. 


By every reasonable test that even the most 
ardent nationaliser could apply, steel is serv- 
ing the nation well. Prices are among the 
world’s lowest ; production has exceeded the 
most sanguine estimates ; labour relations are 
a model for the rest of industry. 


Since the war, the industry has invested 
about £740 million at current prices in one 
development after another. One result is that 
crude steel output has been increased from 
12,700,000 tons in 1946 to approximately 
21,600,000 in 1957. 


_ This has been achieved largely out of the 
industry’s own resources with the help of the 
Private investor. What more could nationali- 
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sation do—save to.throw the burden of future 
investment on to the ordinary taxpayer ? 


What about the workers? Will they be 
better off under nationalisation? Wages in 
the steel industry, I am pleased to say, are 
above the national average, while strikes are 
almost unknown. There is harmony and 
contentment that just does not exist in State 
undertakings, where the workers find them- 
selves checked and encumbered by red tape. 
In the coal industry last year (1956) there 


were 3,771 separate-disputes. That is how 
contented the miners are! 
What about the country? Is a State- 


owned steel industry in the national interest ? 
I cannot believe that the responsible Leaders 
of our great political parties can, with the 
experience of nationalisation of other indus- 
tries, conscientiously believe that nationalisa- 
tion of the steel industry is the proper course 
to take in the interests of the prosperity of this 
country, and I hope that as time goes on, and 
before it is too late, common sense and 
wisdom will override party prejudice. 


Nationalisation of the steel industry would, 
in my opinion,'be a disaster for the country 
as a whole. 


Of Britain’s total exports of £3,172 million 
per annum more than 50 per cent depends on 
steel. If progress in steel is blocked, if 
efficiency is impaired, there will be no hope 
for this country. 


In the case of Stewarts and Lloyds, who 
rely so much on export trade, there can be 
no doubt that the difficulties of selling abroad 
would be greatly increased if our customers 
had to negotiate with what would be virtually 
a “Government Department.” 


I know that many of our friends abroad, 
with whom we have such valuable technical 
contacts, would be less willing to come for- 
ward and exchange information with Gov- 
ernment-owned industry. 


In my view, no responsible body has the 
right to play such a game of political spite 
and tit-for-tat with the prosperity of the 
nation. 


It is our intention to fight this threat. Fol- 
lowing the Labour Party Conference we in- 
serted an advertisement in the Press circulat- 
ing in the neighbourhood of our works, under 
the heading : “ Should Steel be Re-Nationa- 
lised ?” This advertisement concluded with 
the words : 


“ We therefore urge all voters, particularly 
those who support the Labour Party, to call 
upon their candidates and local organisa- 
tions to examine again whether the re- 
nationalisation of the steel tube industry is 
necessary or desirable in the interests of 
the country as a whole. Would not such a 
step hamper the economic progress of this 
country ? ” 


The existence of a strong Iron and Steel 
Board provides a general supervision over the 
industry, sufficient to safeguard the interests 
of the community, and within this supervision 
the steel companies should be free to exer- 
cise their initiative and enterprise without 
bureaucratic interference. 


When we were nationalised, and it was for 
just over three years, the effect was not 
serious as the Iron and Steel Corporation had 
neither the knowledge nor a sufficiently long 
term of office to assume active control of the 
industry. I am, however, certain that, had 
we continued to be under their control, and 
Government ownership, the whole machinery 
of production, research, expansion and 
marketing would have. been slowed down 
disastrously. 


Those who are involved in the management 
of industries of all sorts in this country are 


only too well aware of the international diffi- 
culties involved in trading, and of the diffi- 
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culties in running modern industry, and I 
cannot see how it can be argued that the 
Government machine is better equipped to 
carry out this extremely important but diffi- 
cult task. 


Your Board is inviting encouragement from 
the shareholders in the stand we are taking 
in seeking to convince public and political 
opinion, by asking you to pass an ordinary 
resolution at the Annual General Meeting, in 
the following terms : 


“The Ordinary Shareholders of Stewarts 
and Lloyds, Limited, being of the firm 
belief that nationalisation of the Iron and 
Steel Industry in Great Britain would do 
harm to the Company, its employees and 
its customers, confirm the power of the 
Board of Directors to take, and approve 
the Board of Directors taking, such steps 
as they consider necessary or desirable to 
counter such nationalisation.” 


I would urge all those who are in agree- 
ment with the views I have expressed, but 
who cannot be present at the meeting, to 
complete the enclosed proxy form. 





COTTON PLANTATIONS 
LTD. 


NEW INVESTMENTS IN RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
Cotton Plantations, Ltd., will be held on 
om 28th at 26 Portland Place, London, 


The following is the statement by ‘the 
Chairman, The Marquess of Donegall, which 
had been circulated with the report and 


accounts for the year ended December 31, 
1956: 


As you can see from the Directors’ Report 
herewith my co-Directors and I took office 
early this year. 


The new Board continued with the Com- 
pany’s objects of Financial and Investment 
Trusts and in February, 1957, the Company 
acquired the whole share capital in a number 
of Investment Companies owning, in the 
main, residential freehold and leasehold pro- 
perties. The total cost of these Investments 
was £249,229, part of which was provided 
by mortgages. 


The gross Rental income from these pro- 
perties exceeds £30,000 per annum, to which 


must be added the impending benefits of the 
Rent Act. 


PROPERTY SALES 


The new Rent Act encouraged the Board 
to embark on sales to sitting tenants and 
outside purchasers. These sales in the course 
of the first six months of trading have pro- 
vided a net profit (subject to taxation only) 
of £27,954. In connection with these sales 
I should mention that the properties sold 
have realised on an average approximately 
three times the original cost price to the 
Company. Since the date of these interim 
figures the sales have continued and attained 
as good a result. 


It is this encouraging trading profit that 
has caused your Board to recommend a 7} 
per cent interim dividend. 


Your Board felt that as we are approaching 
the result of a further six months of trading 
that I should mention that we will consider 
the payment of a final dividend. 


In conclusion my Board wish to join with 
me in expressing our gratitude to all the 
Executives and Personne] of our Companies 
for their efforts. 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES LIMITED 


PROFIT A RECORD IN COMPANY’S HISTORY 


COMPLETION OF SECOND DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


EXCELLENT PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


MR HARALD PEAKE’S REVIEW OF OPERATIONS 


On March 14, 1957, The Iron and Steel 
Holding and Realisation Agency offered for 
sale to the public at par 40 million Ordinary 
Shares of £1 each in the Company. Firm 
applications for 45,695,000 shares were 
received and a scaling down of the larger 
applications took place before allotment. This 
offer produced the largest amount which had 
up to that date been raised in the City of 
London by an issue of one class of shares on 
one day. 1,778 out of 22,750 eligible 
members of the staff and of the employees 
applied for and took up shares under a 
scheme providing for payment to be spread 
over a period of two years by means of an 
interest free loan from the Company. Capital 
subscribed under this scheme amounted to 
£248,500. 


There are now approximately 29,000 


The annual output will 
increase to 
3,000,000 tons on the 
full operation of the 
Third Development Plan. 





shareholders including one in every twelve 
persons employed by the Company. 


In the prospectus relating to the issue, I 
stated that the Directors were then “ of the 
opinion that in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, trading profits for the year to 
September 28, 1957, will be not less than 
£16 million before depreciation, interest and 
taxation.” It is encouraging to be able to 
report an actual profit of £18,980,450. This 
is in excess of the profit for 1955 and is the 
highest in the history of the Company. The 
profit for 1956 was affected adversely by 
reduced production resulting from the 
embargo on overtime by maintenance 
craftsmen. The record profit for 1957 is 
largely due to increased production resulting 
from the completion of the second develop- 
ment plan and also to improvements in 
operating. 


The value of sales in 1957 was 25 per cent 
higher than in the previous year. Approxi- 
mately a quarter of the proceeds of sales were 
from exports. 


The past year has been one of excellent 
progress in all three divisions. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


In March, 1957, the authorised capital was 
increased from £40 million to £60 million. 
Subsequently 23,063,959 new ordinary shares 
of £1 each were subscribed in cash at par 
by the Agency, bringing the issued capital up 
to £40 million. Shares to this amount were 
the subject of the offer and sale to 
the public to which reference has already 
been made. 


Two million and 1 million ordinary shares 
were taken up, respectively, by Guest, Keen 
and Nettlefolds Limited and The Metal Box 
Company Limited. Both companies are 
substantial customers for our products and 
the directors welcome them to the share 
register, 


To replace the £15 million 3 per cent 
First Mortgage Debenture Stock 1952/57, 
which was repaid at £101 per cent on 
July 16, 1957, and to repay loans from the 
Agency and from Finance Corporation for 
Industry Limited, £40 million 54 per cent 
First Debenture Stock 1980/85 has been 
created and, subsequently, issued to the 
Agency at £98 per cent and £25 million 53 
per cent Second Debenture Stock 1964/87 
has also been created and, subsequently, 
issued to the Agency at £98 per cent. 


In order to provide funds for the com- 
pletion of the third development plan and 
also for additional working capital the 
Agency have agreed to make or arrange for 
advances up to £40 million repayable not 
later than 1964. The amounts drawn against 
these advances are expected to reach their 
peak in 1959 and thereafter, depending 
upon conditions at the time and _ the 
actual cost of the work, should be finally 
repaid in the course of the subsequent three 
or four years. 


By these means all the foreseeable financial 
requirements of the Company have been 
secured. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account it will be seen that the trading profit 
is £18,980,450 compared with £14,228,057 in 
the previous year. As a result of continued 
heavy spending on capital account:the pro- 
vision for depreciation is higher at 
£5,659,569 compared with £4,694,488 last 
year. Interest on Debentures and.Loans is 
higher at £4,164,217 against £3,583,172 
owing to higher interest rates. Taxation on 
profit for the year has increased from 
£1,950,000 to £4,500,000 as a result of the 
higher profit and a reduction in the amount 
of investment allowances. 


The balance of profit after taxation is, 
therefore, £4,656,664 compared with 
£4,000,397. The directors have allocated 
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£2,400,000 against £1,700,000 to Fixed 
Assets Replacement Reserve. 


Dividends, less Income Tax, paid and 
proposed on the ordinary shares will absorb 
£1,380,000 compared with £389,529 due to 
the higher amount of capital issued and to 
the higher rate of dividend. After deducting 
from the balance of profit brought forward 
from past years £1,648,459, being the cost 
of the capital reorganisation and £3,063,959, 
being the amount of the special dividend 
which was paid to the Agency on March 5, 
1957, there is a balance of profit to be carried 
forward to next year amounting to 
£6,066,487 compared with £9,902,241 a year 
ago. 


To summarise the result of the year’s 
trading, the profit of £18,980,450 has been 
used to the extent of £5;544,217 on interest 
and dividends, £4,500,000 on taxation and 
the remainder amounting to £8,936,233 has 
been retained in the business for provisions 
for depreciation of assets in use and to meet 
part of the cost of the second and third 
development plans. 


The main changes in the Consolidated 
Balance Sheet are related to the capital 
reorganisation already referred to, 


Debtors, creditors and stocks have in- 
creased compared with the previous year due 
to the higher volume of trade and the general 
increase in prices. 


The decrease of £90,000 in trade invest- 
ments is due to the repayment out of profits 
of the balance of the loan to Heckett (Wales) 
Limited. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


By the end of the year expenditure 
amounting to £48 million had been sanc- 
tioned by your Board and £10,500,000 had 
actually been expended in respect of the plan 
which is now estimated to cost £52,500,000. 


In the early months, the greater part of 
the work and of the expenditure was in con- 
nection with the foundations of the larger 
units. 


Now that the foundations are nearly com- 
plete, constructional work is going ahead 
rapidly and there are good prospects of the 
plan being completed by the end of 1959. 


When this development plan is in full 
operation the Company’s steel output will be 
increased to 3 million tons annually which 
will be rolled into plates, sheets or tinplates 
as the market conditions require. 


STEEL DIVISION 


Production of ingots at 2,095,000 is the 
highest so far attained. At the end of the 


year production was running at an annual 
rate of 2,300,000 tons. 


It has been a year of excellent progress in 
all departments in spite of the consequences 
of the nationalisation of the Suez Canal. At 
the year end the only part of the second 
development plan awaiting. completion was 
a battery of twenty-five coke ovens which 
has now been brought into production. 


The number employed in the division is 
approximately 13,500 with a further 3,200 
working on the third development plan. 


Special attention is being given to training 
not only of new entrants, but also of foremen 
and of persons in managerial positions. The 
results are most encouraging. In this con- 
nection numerous visits have been made to 
North America and to the Continent. 


During the year arrangements for research 
have been reorganised with notable achieve- 
ments in many directions. The oxygen gun 
developed at our works for use in open 
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hearth furnaces is now used under licence 
by other companies at home and abroad. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 


Production of tinplate was 703,000 tons 
compared with 536,000 tons in the previous 
year. The Trostre Works, near Llanelly, 
which was completed in 1952, has broken all 
previous records in production. The sister 
Works at Velindre, near Swansea, which 
started production in July, 1956, has de- 
veloped in advance of expectation and is 
now approaching completion. These two 
works which are as up to date as any in the 
world, with their supplementary tinning 
facilities at Burry, near Llanelly, and Elba, 
near Swansea, are now able to supply all of 
our customers at home and abroad with tin- 
plate of the highest quality. Consequently, 
it has been necessary to close down the re- 
maining old type hand-mills at Gorseinon 
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electrical industry which depends upon Orb 
Works for more than half of its supplies of 
electrical sheets. 


The vital importance of continuous re- 
search is fully realised and our research staff 
work in close consultation with our 
customers. 


MARKETS 


The overall position has been good with 
higher tonnages sold and increased proceeds 
of sales of our three main products which are 
steel sheets, steel plates and tinplates. 


The year opened with a reduced demand 
from the motor trade for steel sheets and the 
fall continued during the period of petrol 
rationing which lasted from December 17, 
1956 to May 14, 1957. Consequently, it be- 
came necessary to find new customers, both 
at home and abroad, and it is not surprising 
that such customers expected continued 
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and Pontardawe in March, Old Castle and 
King’s Dock in June, and Melingriffith, 
Lydney, Teilo and Mardy in October. 


The closing of these mills was inevitable, 
and, whilst foreseen, it came about rather 
sooner than had been expected. It is sad 
to see what may be described as the end of 
an era and the redundancy of many men and 
women who have spent the whole of their 
working lives at these works. Everything that 
can be done is being done locally to find 
alternative employment for them, and a 
measure of success is being achieved in this 
respect. 


The past year is a memorable one, as it 
marks the end of the importation of tinplate 
to meet home requirements. The value of 
tinplate which we have exported to over forty 
countries amounts to £20 million, and is ex- 
pected to increase in the current year. 


The members of the staff and our work- 
people have every reason to be proud of 
achievements which are so helpful to the 
national economy. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 


During the first half of the year the 
demand for electrical sheets was reduced, 
but sales of mild steel sheets were well 
maintained. Subsequently, the consumption 
of electrical sheets improved, and by the year 
end it was necessary to work overtime to 
satisfy regular customers. 


The year almost saw the completion of 
the expenditure of £2 million for the 
increased production of “ Unisil” grain- 
oriented electrical steel in strip form. 


It is likeiy that some additional expendi- 
ture will be necessary in the near future to 
meet the requirements of a rapidly expanding 





service from us when trade improved. The 
demand for steel plates and for tinplates at 
the beginning of the year was strong. 


In December, 1956, the Iron and Steel 
Board authorised increases averaging 6 per 
cent in the maximum prices of iron and steel 
products. These increases were related to 
increases in wages, transport costs, of coal, 
of maintenance materials and of fuel oil. 
These increases did not take into considera- 
tion the increases resulting from the closing of 
the Suez Canal and in July, 1957, further in- 
creases averaging 7} per cent were authorised 
in respect of increases of wages and materials, 
including fuel oil. It is interesting to note 
that following the second increase the home 
prices of sheets, plates and tinplate produced 
in the United Kingdom were still below those 
of our competitors on the Continent and in 
the United States. 


While the demand for plates remained firm 
throughout the year the demand for tinplates 
eased slightly, just when the production at 
Velindre was coming along ahead of schedule. 
The result was that customers who were able 
to obtain tinplate from the continuous strip 
mills declined to take delivery of tinplate 
from the old type hand-mills and the closing 
of our remaining hand-mills was accelerated. 
At the present time both Trostre and Velindre 
are in a position to increase deliveries of tin- 
plate as soon as markets can be found. Great 
efforts are being made to develop the export 
trade for tinplate. 


In the early summer, the motor industry 
returned to full-time working and has, sub- 
sequently, achieved the highest production in 
its history. At the present time some impor- 
tation of sheets from abroad is necessary. It 
seems likely, however, that when the effects 
of the blocking of the Suez Canal have 
passed, and with the rising production at the 
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existing strip mills, the full requirements of 
an expanding motor industry can be met 
from United Kingdom sources. 


The time has now come when it is vital in 
the interests of the shareholders, the work- 
people and the customers that there are no 
further causes for increases in the costs of 
our products. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Personally, I attach the greatest possible 
importance to the maintenance of good rela- 
tions between shareholders, management and 
workpeople. It is by no means easy to achieve 
ideal conditions in this respect in a vast com- 
pany with a labour force which has 
expanded very rapidly. 


The local authorities, with encouragement 
and assistance from the Company, have 
worked wonders in the provision of addi- 
tional houses. Employees have been attracted 
to our works from a wide area and it takes 
time for them to get to know their super- 
visors and neighbours as well as to absorb 
local traditions. 


It is not easy for workers to appreciate 
what goes on in departments other than their 
own, and only a very few come into close 
contact with our finished products. Members 
of the top management can only be known 
personally to a small proportion of the total 
number of persons employed. 


The Company negotiates, and has friendly 
relations, with no less than thirteen trade 
unions. It is not surprising that the interests 
of the different unions sometimes come into 
conflict, and that in meeting the views of one 
union the Company may displease another. 


The Company has done much to meet these 
difficulties. Our processes, machinery and 
tools are second-to-none. Conditions in the 
new works are very good indeed, and the 
arrangements for transport, feeding, baths 
and washing, accident prevention and medical 
attendance are excellent. 


Our monthly magazine The Dragon is a 
useful channel of information for keeping our 
staff and workpeople in touch with each other 
and with current events affecting the 
Company. 


Since the close of the financial year the 
directors have announced the institution of 
a pensions scheme with group life insurance 
for employees other than members of the 
staff, for whom provision has already been 
made. The Company will make a substantial 
payment into the pension fund to provide 
pensions for those who have entered the 
scheme at an advanced age. Arrangements 
are being made for those who wish to do so 
to purchase additional pension rights. 


It is interesting to note that 17,072, or 
76 per cent of our employees, have opened 
savings accounts under schemes agreed with 
the trade unions. 


My objective is to achieve relations with 
labour as good as or better than any in the 
country, and I feel certain that I can count 
on the co-operation of leaders of all trade 
unions to this end. 


DIRECTORATE 


Early in 1957, Mr K. S. Peacock and Mr 
David J. Young were elected to the Board, 
and the appointments were duly confirmed 
at the last Annual General Meeting held on 
February 14, 1957. Mr Peacock is Chairman 
of Guest, Keen and Nettlefolds Limited and 
has a very wide experience in the iron and 
steel industry. We are very fortunate to 
secure his services as a director. 


Mr Young has been secretary of the Com- 
pany since its inception and more recently 
has served as comptroller. He is exception- 
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aliy well qualified to fill the post of executive 
director for finance. 


Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, who joined the 
Board and was appointed deputy-chairman 
when the Company was formed, has attained 
the age of seventy and retires under the pro- 
visions of the Companies Act. Sir Charles 
has a profound knowledge of the iron and 
steel industry and has been of very great 
assistance to me. I hope very much that the 
shareholders will re-elect him for a further 
period. 


Sir Robert Barlow retires by rotation. As 
Chairman of The Metal Box Company 
Limited, Sir Robert has a unique knowledge 
of tinplate and its use. I hope that the share- 
holders will ensure that his services continue 
to be available as a director. 


The Earl of Dudley, who also retires by 
rotation, has intimated that for reasons of 
health he does not seek re-election. He 
joined the Board in 1952 and has occupied 
many important posts in industry, including 
the Presidency of the British Iron and Steel 
Federation and of The Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. We are very sorry to lose the sérvices 
of a most useful director. 


PROSPECTS 


The Company is in a good position to take 
advantage of continued industrial activity at 
home and abroad. Production at all of our 
works is likely to increase during this year. 
Competition in the markets of the world, par- 
ticularly for tinplate, is becoming keener, and 
quality and price are more important now 
than at any time in the history of the 
Company. 


It is encouraging to know that the foresee- 
able financial requirements of the Company 
have been provided for, and the directors are 
grateful to the Iron and Steel Holding and 
Realisation Agency for making it possible to 
achieve this objective. 


When the offer for sale of the ordinary 
shares was made in March, 1957, I stated 
that by January, 1958, “in the absence of 
unforeseen circumstances and if trading and 
general economic conditions remain broadly 
comparable with those of today, the trading 
profit should then be running at the rate of 
£20 million per annum. In that event the 
Directors would expect to be able to recom- 
mend dividends totalling 8 per cent, less 
income tax, for the financial year 1957-58 on 
the Ordinary capital.” At the present time 
the directors see no reason to modify that 
expectation. 


Among our customers, workpeople and 
shareholders are persons holding widely 
divergent political views, and for that reason 
I think that politics should be kept out of 
industry. Unfortunately, politics have again 
been brought into the Iron and Steel Indus- 
try, and in the interests of all concerned I 
should refer briefly to this issue. The points 
which should be borne in mind are as 
follows: 


(1) In recent years the Industry has an 
exceptionally good record for increased 
production at prices which compare 
favourably with world prices. 


(2) Labour relations in the industry are 
good. Wages in the steel industry are 
amongst the highest in the country. 
Conditions for working have improved 
greatly and will improve further as the 
industry expands. 


(3) The products of the industry, both 
directly and through other industries, 
are making a most important contribu- 
tion to the national exports, and it is 
essential to the national economy that 
this should continue and increase. 
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(4) The profits of the industry make a very 
large contribution in thé form of taxa- 
tion to the national expenditure. 


(5) Developments and expansion schemes 
costing large amounts are now being 
planned. These can only be financed 
out of savings if there is confidence in 
the future of the industry. 


No industry can flourish in a state of un- 
certainty regarding its future, and when deal- 
ing with iron and steel a vigorous and 
enlightened long-term policy is essential. 


I appeal most earnestly to all those who 
believe in the theory of nationalisation to take 
now a practical view in the national interest 
and to agree to a standstill policy in regard 
to renationalisation for five or, better still, 
seven years in order to allow the industry 
time to complete the ‘developments which it 
has planned and to increase the exports on 
which the livelihood of our whole population 
depends. 


At the end of the period those in authority 
can judge the success or failure of ownership 
and control by the hundreds of thousands 
of individuals whose names appear on the 
share registers in the industry. 


I do not think that they will have failed. 





CORONATION 
SYNDICATE 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of the Company was held in Johannesburg 
on December 23rd. 


Mr J. H. Mitchell, OBE, Chairman of the 
Company, presided and, in the course of his 
speech, said: The Group mine working 
profits have again increased, amounting 
to £228,853 in comparison with £219,790 
for the previous year. The premium on 
purchase of shares in subsidiary companies 
amounting to £42,551 has now been written 
off. At the same time the opportunity has 
been taken of increasing the Group General 
Reserve to £145,000. As a result of these 
adjustments the carry forward to unappro- 
priated profit of the Group has been reduced 
from £58,100 to £9,483. 


I trust you will agree with me that the 
parent Company’s Balance Sheet reflects a 
very satisfactory financial state of affairs. 
Subject to your approval, a final distribution 
of 32d. per share will be made. 


Arcturus Mine: The working profit was 
£64,611 before charging depreciation, com- 
pared with £61,166 for last year. 


Muriel Mine : The Muriel Mine continues 
to make a substantial contribution to the 
success of the Group. This year working 
profits were £134,455 before charging 
depreciation, compared with £111,307 for last 
year. 


Tebekwe Mine : The Mine has now ceased 
operations entirely and the property has been 
placed on a caretaker basis. 


The report was adopted and the declara- 
tion of Final Dividend No. 11 of 123 per cent 
for the year ended June 30, 1957, was 
confirmed. 


SAMUEL OSBORN 
& COMPANY LIMITED 


By a regrettable printer’s error on 


page 1159 of The Economist of Decem- 
ber 28th, the name of this company 
appeared incorrectly at the head of the 
report of the Chairman’s speech to 
shareholders. 
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ANNUAL REPORT AND STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


Hawker Siddeley Switches Emphasis to General Industry 
SIR THOMAS SOPWITH REVIEWS SUCCESSFUL EXPANSION 


AND DIVERSIFICATION 


ACQUISITION OF BRUSH AND DOSCO 
HIGHLIGHTS CHANGES IN GROUP STRUCTURE 
WORLD WIDE BUSINESS IS NOW MAINLY INDUSTRIAL 


The twenty-second Annual General 
Meeting of the Hawker Siddeley Group was 
held on January 8, 1958, at the Dorchester 
Hotel, London. During the course of his 
speech the Chairman, Sir Thomas Sopwith, 
CBE, said : 


FINANCE 


The profits of the Group for the year 
ended July 31, 1957, before taxation, 
amounted to £12,108,483, compared with 
£12,847,867 last year. 


I have on many previous occasions drawn 
your attention to the necessity to retain sub- 
stantial funds in the Group. More than 
£8 million has been spent this year in 
equipping our companies with up-to-date 
plant for research and production. 


Your Board is recommending a final divi- 
dend on the Ordinary Shares of 7 per cent, 


less tax, making, with the interim dividend ° 


already paid, a total dividend for the year 
of 10 per cent, less tax. 


Highlights of the year include : 


The acquisition of the Brush Group in 
the United Kingdom and a 76 per cent in- 
terest in the Dominion Steel and Coal Cor- 
poration in Canada, has changed the char- 
acter and structure of the Group. Two years 
ago the net assets of the Group were divided 
in the proportion of 85 per cent aviation and 
15 per cent industrial. Today, they are 
roughly 30 per cent aviation and 70 per cent 
industrial. 


The Group’s new interests include, 
among many other things, steel production, 
shipbuilding and ship repairs, complete 
power plants for the generation, distribution 
and utilisation of electricity, marine generat- 
ing sets, steam turbines, most sizes of diesel 
engines, coal mining and many kinds of 
steel structures including bridges and power 
transmission pylons. 


During the year the Group has achieved 
considerable success in the export field with 
Hawker “ Hunter ” fighters, “ Sea Hawks,” 
Avro Aircraft CF-100s and “ Orenda” 
engines. Brush has obtained orders for 
large diesel electric generating sets. 


Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft 
Limited’s “ Seaslug,” which is the first 
Naval guided missile to be developed in the 
United Kingdom, has been fired with 
success and, we believe, is the first surface- 
to-air missile in this country to be operated 
under Service conditions. 


The veil of secrecy has been raised in 
connection with Avro’s activities in the 
weapons field, by the disclosure of its new 
stand-off bomb. This new weapon, capable 
of carrying a nuclear head, is the natural 





and logical armament of all the “V” 
bombers. 


Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Co., 
Limited is now well established and the 
company has been examining a number of 
reactor system projects for land and marine 
use. 

The Hawker Siddeley John Brown 
Nuclear Construction Limited has been 
formed to act as the focal point for the 
resources of both groups of companies in 
this field. 


Work is well under way on the Armstrong 
Whitworth A.W.650 “ Freightercoach ” and 
its prospects for sales look promising. Arm- 
strong Siddeley is now actively developing 
engines for the civil market. 


In Canada Avro Aircraft unveiled the 
“ Arrow,” a very advanced long-range 
supersonic interceptor. 


Orenda Engines has developed a super- 
sonic turbo-jet, the “ Iroquois,” which will 
be used in production versions! of the 
“ Arrow ” and, it is hoped, in other aircraft. 
An agreement has been signed for this 
engine to be manufactured in the United 
States by the Curtiss-Wright Corporation. 


British Railways have ordered a number 
of diesel-electric locomotives. Twenty have 
been ordered from The Brush Group 
Limited and the first of these is now in 
service. 


The Group’s current operational types— 
the Avro “Vulcan” and “ Shackleton,” 
Hawker “ Hunter” and Gloster “ Javelin” 
—have proved very successful in service 
with the Royal Air Force. 


And now to give you a picture of the new 
companies that have been acquired. 


The Brush Group is engaged in the 
design and manufacture of diesel engines, 
diesel-electric generating plant and other 
power installations for industrial and marine 
purposes including transformers, turbo- 
alternators, steam and gas turbines, switch- 
gear, diesel-electric locomotives, fusegear, 
gas and dual-fuel engines and free piston 
gasifyers. 

This company has nine manufacturing 
subsidiaries which have been integrated 
during the last twenty years into a rationa- 
lised organisation of power engineers. 

In recent years the exports of The Brush 
Group have exceeded 65 per cent of its 
annual turnover. 

Lack of capital has restricted expenditure 
on research and development for some 
years and this in turn has impeded pros- 
perity and progress. Your Board has 
already commenced to improve that situa- 
tion so that The Brush Group can begin to 
take full advantage of its opportunities. 

Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation 


Limited, known as Dosco, is our most 
recent acquisition. 


It has a fully integrated iron and steel 
plant with about 20 per cent of Canada’s 
prime steel-making capacity, one of North 
America’s important coal deposits, one of 
the largest iron ore properties, buildings, 
machinery and equipment, railways, ship- 
yards and steamships. 


It employs 25,000 people. 


In terms of sales, it means a volume in 
excess of $200 million. Put this with A. V. 
Roe Canada’s sales and you have a figure 
in excess of $400 million annually. 


Dosco is the biggest single economic unit 
in Canada’s four Atlantic provinces and, in 
addition, has operations in Montreal, 
Toronto, and Windsor, Ontario. 


In addition, it produces fabricated steel: 
rails; bars, pipes; railway freight cars; 
bridges. pylons and other steel structures ; 
and the Dosco Miner for mechanically 
digging and loading coal. Its output in- 
cludes steel products ranging from bridges 
to coat hangers. 


About ten years ago the company under- 
took a major modernisation programme and 
therefore its plant and equipment is of a 
very up-to-date nature. 

A. V. Roe Canada Limited has now 
become one of the largest industrial 
organisations in Canada. It comprises 
more than 40 subsidiary companies and 
employs some 47,000 people. 


Research and development facilities are 
being continually improved and it is worth 
remembering that research on military air- 
craft often leads to valuable results which 
may spread throughout many branches of 
engineering and bring benefits and advan- 
tages that were never foreseen when the 
research was originally started. 


He concluded: What is the future outlook 
for the Group? We have expanded and 
diversified considerably. We have become 
one of the leading industrial organisations 
both in the United Kingdom and in 
Canada. Although we have diversified we 
are still in the aircraft industry; and our 
aircraft factories have work which should 
keep them busy for some time. 


We look forward with confidence in our 
ability to make good profits in the future, 
and I think you will agree that with such 
an industrial spread we should be able to 
weather any storm. 


May I ask you to join me in expressing 
our sincere thanks to the executives and 
employees who have made this such a 
successful year for the Hawker Siddeley 
Group. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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ENI 


ENTE NAZIONALE IDROCARBURI, 
ROME, ITALY 


THE ECONOMIST JANUARY II, 1958 


(Italian State Corporation for Oil and Natural Gas) 


PROFITS EXCEED LIT4,500 million 


FOUR TANKERS UNDER CONSTRUCTION 


The ENI balance sheet for the year ending 
April 30, 1957, was published recently. 
Details of the report of the Board of Directors 
which accompanies it are set out below: 


PROSPECTING AND PRODUCTION 
ACTIVITIES 


The area covered by prospecting permits 
which the Group had secured in Italian terri- 
tory, outside those areas where it had exclu- 
sive rights, amounted to altogether 3,396,659 
acres on April 30, 1957. 


In Sicily an agreement in principle was 
concluded with the Regional Government 
providing for the issue of prospecting permits 
to companies set up by ENI in which, in the 
event of hydrocarbon deposits being found, 
the Regional Government would acquire a 
participation of 25 per cent. Important 
agreements were also concluded in foreign 
countries. Compagnie Orientale des Pétroles 
d’Egypte (COPE) was set up in Egypt with 
51 per cent of its shares being held by IEOC, 
a company controlled by ENI, and the 
balance of 49 per cent being shared by two 
Egyptian organisations. In Persia AGIP 
Mineraria ‘concluded an agreement with the 
National Iranian Oil Company (NIOC) for 
the establishment, on a basis of full equality, 
of Societa Iraniano-Italiana dei  Petroli 
(SIRIP) which is being given prospecting and 
exploitation rights in three zones with a total 
area of app. 8,880 sq. miles. 


The Persian State will receive 50 per cent 
of net profits by way of royalties, taxes and 
duties. ~The remaining profit will be shared 
equally by the two partners. The cost of 
bringing wells into production, and working 
them, and of transporting the oil will be 
borne by SIRIP, whilst prospecting costs will 
be advanced by AGIP Mineraria and charged 
to SIRIP in the event of success. 


Research and prospecting activities were 
carried on vigorously during 1956. Geo- 
logical research in Italy has been almost 
completed by now both in those areas exclu- 
sive to the Company and in the zones covered 
by prospecting permits obtained before 
September, 1956. Geophysical surveys 
carried out in Italy during the year totalled 
197 crew-months. Another five crew-months 
were reached in Somaliland, and twelve crew- 
months in Spain on account of other 
companies. 


Exploration activity during the year pro- 
duced important results. In the area exclu- 
sive to the Company, eight gas deposits were 
discovered, including two at Selva and Miner- 
bio (Bologna) which were especially large. 
Besides, oil was discovered near Busseto 
(Parma). The wells at Madonna della Croce 
and La Plaja were the result of the discovery 
of an extension of the oil deposit at Vallecupa 
(Pescara) and had reached a daily production 
of 150 tons by the beginning of 1957. Gas 
discoveries in Sicily during 1956 and the first 
few months of 1957 were made at Rizzo, 
south-east of Castelvetrano, and in the Enna 
area which AGIP Mineraria is exploring 
jointly with Snia Viscosa. During the same 
period, oil was found at Gela, where daily 
production reached 180 tons during the first 


few months of 1957, and at Noto. In Egypt, 
exploration work started on two geological 
structures on the eastern coast of the Gulf of 
Suez. 


Drilling activity in Italy during 1956 can 
summarised as follows: 138 wells were 
sunk with a total depth of 714,148 ft., which 
included 57 exploration wells and 81 pro- 
duction wells. Wells sunk in Egypt by 
IEOC reached a total depth of 83,747 
ft., and other boreholes were sunk by con- 
stituent companies in Somaliland, France and 
Libya. 


Production of natural gas by ENI com- 
panies rose to 146,874m. cu. ft. in 1956—an 
increase of 28,816m. cu. ft. (24 per cent) com- 
pared with 1955. This represented 93 per 
cent of Italian production as a whole. Out- 
put during the first four months of 1957 
reached 59,505m. cu. ft. 


Total output of liquid and _liquefiable 
hydrocarbons in Italy amounted to 134,828 
tons during 1956—an increase of 17 per cent 
over 1955. 


In Egypt, IEOC reached a total production 
of 257,016 tons of crude oil during 1956, 
compared with 75,000 tons in the preceding 
year. The rate of production reached 2,700 
tons a day halfway through 1957, and will 
amount to more than 4,000 tons by the end 
of the year. It is expected that more than 
one million tons will be shipped to Italy in 
the course of 1958. 


TRANSPORT AND UTILISATION OF 
NATURAL GAS 


The ENI Group had 36 drilling rigs in 
operation at the end of 1956 without counting 
those owned by foreign companies in which 
AGIP Mineraria holds an interest. ENI’s 
gas pipeline network continued to develop 
during 1956 in step with the growth in the 
production and consumption of natural gas 
and reached a total length of 2,706 miles. 
Another 74.6 miles were either under con- 
struction, or already completed but not yet 
in service, on December 31, 1956. 


At the end of last year, consumers directly 
connected to the networks of SNAM and 
AMP (industrial users and local authorities) 
numbered 1,854, as against 1,720 at the end 
of 1955. Metano Citta put three new urban 
networks into operation during 1956, and 
another four were being built or about 
to be taken into service at the end of 
the year. 


In 1956 the ENI Group distributed a total 
of 153,125m. cu. ft. of natural gas—a figure 
equivalent to 97.2 per cent of Italian con- 
sumption as a whole. In every sector of 
consumption there were increases in sales, 
which amounted altogether to an advance of 
23.7 per cent over 1955. The relatively 
biggest increase (41.2 per cent) was achieved 
as in the previous year by domestic and 
civilian users, who accounted for 9.8 per cent 
of the gas distributed. The total calorific 
value of the natural gas distributed for such 
purposes was roughly equivalent to that of 
the whole of the gas produced by gasworks in 
Italy. At the end of the year, 1.63m 
domestic consumers out of a total of 2.45m. 


~ at present. 


for the whole of the country were supplied 
either partly or wholly with natural gas. 


PETROLEUM TRANSPORT 


The Group’s tanker fleet achieved a total 
of 4,900 million ton-miles during the year. 
At the end of 1956 it comprised 11 units with 
a total deadweight capacity of 118,000 tons, 
as well as two small units equipped for the 
transport of liquefied petroleum gas which 
had been taken into service during the year. 
Two tankers of 36,000 dwt. each are at pre- 
sent under construction, as well as another 
two, of 45,000 dwt. each, besides a small unit 
for the transport of liquefied petroleum gas. 
The programme of new construction, which 
will be completed in the course of 1960, will 
increase the capacity of the fleet at present in 
service by 176 per cent. 


PROCESSING 


Large-scale work to extend and improve 
present equipment was carried out during the 
year and is still in progress at the Group’s re- 
finery at Cortemaggiore, as well as at the Bari 
and Leghorn refineries run by STANIC and 
at IROM’s refinery at Porto Marghera. 


During 1956, the refineries connected with 
the Group processed 5,410,700 tons of crude 
oil and residual products, an increase of 8.2 
per cent over 1955. The 1956 output was 
taken up by the Italian home market to the 
extent of 71 per cent, compared with 62 per 
cent in 1955 and 55 per cent in 1954. 


In 1956 the gasoline extraction plant at 
Cortemaggiore processed 34,926m. cu. ft. of 
natural gas and produced 59,120 tons of 
liquid and liquefiable hydrocarbons. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PETROLEUM 
PRODUCTS 


The new 98-100 octane Super-cortemag- 
giore (RM) petrol was given a most favour- 
able reception by the public. 


Sales of fuel oil registered a considerable 
increase. 


The distribution of liquefied petroleum gas 
showed a further remarkable development. 
Five bottling plants were taken into service 
during last year, and work on a further four 
is about to be completed. 


Centralised distribution systems continue to 
extend, and two urban networks for the dis- 
tribution of propanised air are functioning 
Others are being built. Sales of 
bottled liquid gas (AGIPGAS) rose by 35 per 
cent and the number of users increased to 
2,400,000. Foreign sales are also growing, and 
a large number of concessionaires is already 
operating abroad. 


PETROCHEMICALS 


Work continued during the year on the 
petrochemical plant at Ravenna, which in its 
first stage will produce 35,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber annually, a figure which will 
rise to 55,000 tons in the second stage. Other 
products will include 650,000 tons of nitro- 
genous fertilisers. The plant will utilise as its 
raw material the natural gas discovered by 
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ENI in the area, and is expected to begin 
production in a few months’ time. 


NUCLEAR ENERGY 


AGIP Nucleare, a company set up in 
January, 1957, has already displayed a good 
deal of activity. Its programme comprises the 
construction and operation of power stations ; 
secondary activities connected with these 
stations ; the procurement of the necessary 
raw materials ; and the installation of switch- 
ing gear. 


Negotiations were started with important 
British and American concerns and organisa- 
tions, and definite agreements reached on co- 
operation in designing plants to be erected in 
Italy. This co-operation will provide ENI 
technicians with particularly valuable experi- 
ence for future activity in this field in Italy. 
A start has also been made on organising 
SIMEA—a company set up jointly with IRI 
—for the establishment in Southern Italy of 
a nuclear power station, the second in the 
line of projects planned by AGIP Nucleare. 


MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITY 


In the engineering sector, Nuovo Pignone 
completed its switch-over to products needed 
by the oil and chemical industries. The out- 
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put of compressors and engine-compressor 
units showed an increase of 45 per cent in 
1956. In April, 1957, Nuovo Pignone de- 
livered to AGIP Mineraria the first drilling 
rig built under licence from Ideco. Another 
23 rigs are now under construction. 


Favourable prospects are opening for the 
Group in the field of engineering and the 
design and erection of industrial plants, and 
two companies were, therefore, set up in 1955 
and. 1956—SNAM Montaggi and SNAM 
Progetti. The former has already carried out 
or secured important orders in Italy, Egypt, 
the Netherlands and Pakistan. 


GROWING POWER NEEDS 


In Italy, energy consumption continued 
to expand in 1956 at an even faster 
rate than that which had obtained in the 
previous year. 

Hence the need to intensify its efforts to 
ensure a growing supply of energy without 
either endangering its trade balance or rais- 
ing the cost of production. This can be 
achieved in three ways—increasing internal 
output of the traditional sources of energy ; 
participating directly in production from tra- 
ditional sources of energy abroad ; develop- 
ing a national atomic industry. 


ENI 


(Ente Nazionale Idrocarburi) 


ROME, ITALY 
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PROGRAMMES AND PROSPECTS 


ENI’s activities to increase the power avail- 
able in the country are developing in every 
one of the three directions indicated above : ~ 
(1) ENI continued to prospect for hydrocar- 
bons throughout Italy in 1956. Apart from 
the considerable output of natural gas in 
the Po Valley, they resulted in the ex- 
traction of oil at Gela. (2) ENI took the 
initiative to ensure Italy’s participation in the 
exploitation of oil resources in foreign coun- 
tries which are much richer in oil, and 
adapted the traditional relations between the 
oil undertaking and local governments to the 
political and economic realities of the present 
day. (3) ENI has drawn up a nuclear pro- 
gramme, which it proposes to carry out in the 
next few years. 


SUMMARY OF BALANCE SHEET 


The Profit and Loss Account at April 30, 
1957, showed a net profit of Lit.4,585,974, 
which the ENI Board proposes to distribute 
as follows : Lit.917,194,989, or 20 per cent, 
to the ordinary reserve fund; Lit. 
2,980,883,713, or 65 per cent, being the share 
due to State funds; Lit.687,896,242, or 15 
per cent, to finance scientific studies and 
research into hydrocarbons and other sources 
of power. 





PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT FOR THE YEAR ENDED APRIL 30, 1957 


EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
Financial Charges : Lit. Lit. Dividends on Participations : Lit. Lit. 
Interest Payable and Misc. Loan AARsGSKh SA datwas ene 468,000,000 
ee ee 783,775,151 AGIP Mimeraria.........cec. 1,795,500,000 
Interest Payable on ENI Bonds. . 781,937,643 BEING 6 28 Fab cw aneecdcedsuxns 330,641,910 
Issue Expenses—ENI Bonds.... 141,098,699 DMeckitesscencddéuaance 1,859,902,875 
Misc. Interest and Bank Charges 7,660,479 ———_ 4, 454,044,785 
——————_ 1,714, 471,972 
SP tpn necsandesetetecacnans 2,467,090,868 
Operating Expenses : Interest on Bank and other Accounts .......... 28,151,191 
Wages, Salaries, Social Security Coupons and Interest on Misc. Securities... .... 44,830,090 
and Insurance Contributions.. 311,343,234 Hire Fees for Gas Bottles owned by ENI ...... 113,147,518 
Severance Pay Fund Allocation. 35,972,851 Commissions on Guarantees.................. 101,074,880 
PE init visbsnventesawaus 64,697,501 Pe Sh kckadedesasdsncendnasacnens 44,264,360 
Laboratories, Studies and Re- 
EE 664 escddeneeasewsedss 90,006,658 
PR 14 psd dade daneawawsae 11,761,555 The President : The Board of Auditors : 
Administrative and General Ex- Enrico Mattei Romolo Sartori (Chairman), 
NN 5 oo Ka. oh oH ewa cioawalein en 43,646,858 Antonio Baglio, 
————- 557,428,657 Giuseppe Castana, 
Sergio Ruggeri, 
Taxes : Guido Ceccherini. 
Corporate Tax and Tax on Loans 300,000,000 
Tax on ENI-Petrolio Bonds. .... 25,000,000 The Court of Accounts Delegate : 
BE DED atedsctadenweccs 1,466,378 Gino Calvari. 
————-_ 326,466,378 
Amortisation and Depreciation : 
Buildings, Furniture and Equip- 
NP tte kerisntiatbabedcnes 63,613,851 
Natural Gas Bottles........... 4,647,890 
—_—_- 68,261,741 
Pe I ccaidinbatininnssoweis 2,666,628,748 
Net Profit for the Financial SE cccdsweave 4,585,974,944 





Lit. 7,252,603,692 


Lit. 7,252,603,692 
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SOUTH DURHAM STEEL AND IRON COMPANY 


LIMITED 


GREATER PRODUCTION AND RECORD PROFITS 


LARGE-SCALE DEVELOPMENT SCHEMES 


A MILLION TONS OF STEEL PLATE PER ANNUM BY 1962 


MR B. CHETWYND TALBOT’S REVIEW OF 


The Fifty-ninth Annual General Meeting 
of South Durham Steel and Iron Company 
Limited will be held on January 29th at 
Caxton Hall, Westminster, S.W. 


The following is the statement by Mr 
B. Chetwynd Talbot, TD (Chairman and 
Managing Director), which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts: 


In forwarding to you the Report and 
Accounts for the financial year which ended 
on September 28, 1957, I include my address 
to shareholders which will be made at the 
Company’s Annual Meeting in London on 
January 29, 1958, and which will appear in 
the Press in advance of that date. 


SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN PROFITS 


I will now explain in detail the causes which 
have led to a substantial increase in the level 
of your Company’s profits during the last 
financial year. The gross profit, including 
£13,392 income from investments and after 
charging. an amount for Directors’ Fees, Staff 
Pensions, etc., of £89,722, amounted to a total 
for the year of £5,076,680, equivalent to an 
increase of 59 per cent over the profits earned 
in the previous financial year. This figure 
represents a record in the long history of 
South Durham and has been achieved 
primarily by the increase in the level of steel 
production at both West Hartlepool and 
Cargo Fleet and secondly by the benefits 
which have been secured during the year 
of new units of plant coming into 
production. 


In some instances the benefits secured 
have only been for a short part of the financial 
year, as difficulties have been encountered by 
our contractors due to the attitude of labour 
in completing erection of plant by the dates 
previously indicated. In addition the past 
financial year contains profits for the first 
time from a full year’s working of the new 
40 ft steel pipe plant at Stockton, to 
which I refer later in my Remarks in 
greater detail. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


In commenting on the Balance Sheet 
figures for the past financial year I would 
draw your attention to the capital expendi- 
ture, including routine capital expenditure, 
amounting to £5,508,717. Of this total 
approximately 56 per cent was secured from 
your Company’s resources by way of sums 
set aside for Depreciation and transfers to 
Reserve. The capital commitments at 
September 28, 1957, still to be expended 
on Stage Two Development amount to 
£5,703,805. The principal items of plant on 
which this money will be expended comprise 
at West Hartlepool (i) boiler plant and turbo 
alternators and (ii) a large diameter blast 
furnace and ancillary equipment ; at Cargo 
Fleet the principal items include (i) ore dis- 
charging facilities on the River Tees, (ii) a 
large capacity ore stocking ground, (iii) boiler 


plant and turbo alternators, and (iv) sinter 
plant. Benefits will be secured from these 
items of plant as and when they come into 
active production during the present and 
subsequent financial years. 


Due to increases in the levels of produc- 
tion during the year, to the incidence of the 
higher levels in costs of raw materials and 
to the values and amounts of work in progress 
as compared with September, 1956, stocks 
and work in progress increased by £1,013,440 
to an amount of £6,314,783. For similar 
reasons Trade Debtors have increased by an 
amount exceeding £700,000 to a figure of 
£3,564,347. The amount owing to our 
Bankers at September 28, 1957, amounted to 
£2,701,149. 


During the last financial year Investment 
Allowance Reserve has been increased by 
£450,000 to an amount of £1,380,000 and 
Replacement of Fixed Assets Reserve by 
£350,000 to an amount of £950,000. These 
appropriations are incorporated together with 
the sum of £1,300,000 transferred to General 
Reserve as detailed in the Profit and Loss 
Account, 


PLANS TO INCREASE PRODUCTION 


In my statement which was circulated with 
the Report and Accounts for the year ended 
September 29, 1956, I indicated it was the 
intention of your Directors to submit propo- 
sals to ensure a substantial addition to the 
level of steel plate production by your Com- 
pany. I likewise indicated the shortage of 
steel plates of the larger range of sizes was 
acute and to avoid the deficiency between 
supply and demand reaching a serious figure 
in the next few years action to correct this 
position was essential. 


The Iron and Steel Board gave formal ap- 
proval on March 26, 1957, to the proposals 
put forward by your Directors and a public 
statement was made on March 28, 1957, out- 
lining the major portions of your Directors’ 
policy to secure this object. 


NEW INTEGRATED WORKS 


A site of approximately 530 acres has been 
acquired within easy access of the existing 
West Hartlepool Works of the Company. On 
this site we shall erect a new integrated steel 
works designed to operate in conjunction with 
the existing works so far as concerns the 
transfer of blast furnace gas and coke oven 
gas and of raw materials, molten metal and 
ingots for rolling into plates in the new plate 
mill. 


An important part of the plan is the instal- 
lation of new rolling equipment comprising 
(a) a new slabbing mill of the latest design 
capable of dealing with the whole ingot out- 
put of the two plants including the increased 
tonnage to be secured under the development 
plan and having reserve capacity for further 
increases of tonnage at later dates and (b) a 
new plate mill consisting of two 4-high stands 


ACTIVITIES 


capable of rolling steel plates up to 136 in. 
wide which are now required by the Ship- 
building and Engineering industries. 


FIRST PHASE 


Having regard to the magnitude of the pro- 
ject the scheme has been divided into two 
phases ; the first and larger phasé will com- 
prise the slabbing and plate mills referred to 
above together with the installation of (i) 
a new battery of coke ovens (together with 
by-product plant) to produce 130,000 tons per 
annum of blast furnace coke and (ii) a steel 
melting shop comprising one active mixer and 
four steel furnaces with an estimated ingot 
production of 11,000. tons per week. This 
phase will also include the common services 
necessary On opening up the new site includ- 
ing roads, sidings and the provision of engin- 
eering and maintenance shops and all ancil- 
lary services. 


The cost of the first phase including a pro- 
vision for rising prices and the necessary in- 
creased working capital is today estimated at 
£43 million which will be spread over the 
five years to September 30, 1962. I am glad 
to be able to tell you that the necessary 
finance for this phase has been secured and 
that all required consents and approvals have 
been given so that this important and neces- 
sary scheme can proceed immediately. We 
have received great co-operation from the 
Finance Corporation for Industry Limited 
and from Barclays Bank Limited, our 
bankers ; FCI has entered into an Agreement 
with us whereby advances up to £224 million 
will be made available until September 30, 
1967, and the Bank have agreed for a shorter 
term to increase our borrowing facilities up to 
£10 million which sums, together with the 
money to be found from internal sources, 
principally from retained profits and depre- 
ciation provisions, will, we believe, be 
adequate to finance the peak requirements 
until the new plant becomes revenue-earning. 
These borrowings from FCI and Barclays 
Bank will be secured by Debentures ranking 


after the Company’s publicly held Debenture 
Stock. 


I think it right to place on record that as 
part of our Agreement with FCI we have 
granted them an option over 2 million 
Ordinary Shares of £1 each at par, exercisable 
on three months’ notice between October 1, 
1959, and September 30, 1967. 


SECOND PHASE 


On completion of the first phase of the 
scheme the new slabbing and plate mills will 
have a capacity in excess of the output from 
the primary stages of iron and steel produc- 
tion of the Company from the existing and 
new plants. A second phase of the develop- 
ment will therefore be devoted to increased 
iron and steel production to be secured by 
the installation of two further batteries of 
coke ovens, additions to the ore handling 
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plant, a new 27 ft 6 in blast furnace and a 
further,active steel mixer and two additional 


steel aces. This second phase is esti- 
mated to cost an additional £12 million 
including, as before, a provision for rising 
costs and the necessary additional working 
capital. 


It is our intention to proceed with this 
second phase as soon as we have arranged 
for it to be financed. The necessary 
approvals have been given and consent has 
been received from HM Treasury to the 
raising of the sum of £8 million which is the 
proportion that is estimated to be required. 
This matter is receiving the attention of your 
Directors and I hope to be able to announce 
our plans at an early date. 


The Iron and Steel Board are most anxious 
that the full scheme should be implemented 
at the earliest date since the provision of an 
increased tonnage of steel plates is being 
given high priority. Your Directors are satis- 
fied that these plans are not only in the 
National interest but also in the best interests 
of the shareholders. 


PROPOSED CAPITAL 
INCREASE 


The completion of these large scale 
development schemes will depend on delivery 
and installation of the vast amount of struc- 
tural steel and intricate plant required but 
present estimates are that the level of steel 
plate production should advance by a sub- 
stantial tonnage during the financial year 
ending September 1962, with a consequent 
increase in earning capacity. In the imme- 
diate subsequent years under normal condi- 
tions the level of earning capacity should 
increase in accordance with the en- 
hanced levels of production which will 
be secured. 


These large plans for development will 
necessitate an increase in the borrowing 
powers of the Directors and also proposing 
that the Authorised Share Capital of the 
Company should be increased by £6 million. 
You will be asked to approve Resolutions to 
this effect at an Extraordinary General Meet- 
ing to be held immediately after the Annual 
General Meeting on Wednesday, January 29, 
1958. So far as the share capital is con- 
cerned there is at present in reserve a total 
of 4 million unclassified shares of £1 each 
and we are proposing that the reserve should 
be increased to £10 million by the creation 
of a further 6 million similar shares. The 
borrowing powers of the Directors are limited 
by the present Articles of Association to an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the paid-up 
capital of the Company and the Group 
Reserves. We are proposing that in future 
the limit for borrowing by the Company and 
its subsidiaries should be increased to an 
amount of £50 million. 


IMPORTANCE OF LOCATION 


In developing an integrated plant of the 
magnitude I have described a vital factor is 
the exact location in connection with an exist- 
ing Works in order to secure every benefit 
from the many valuable facilities already in 
operation. The approach in the early stages 
by your Directors to this problem comprised 
the use of 110 acres of land, which have been 
in the possession of your Company for many 
years, and the removal of 3 million tons of 
slag to secure a larger area. An early exami- 
nation of the first of these two considerations 
provided definite proof that the increase in 
plate production would for all time be limited 
to a level of output not commensurate with 
the capital outlay involved. A further scheme 
to extend the original area was examined 
and was finally abandoned on the advice of 
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foundation and soil experts due to irregu- 
larities of strata conditions which would have 
necessitated a costly outlay on piling con- 
struction. Your Directors were relieved 
this latter scheme was abandoned as it com- 
prised the destruction of a substantial amount 
of modern housing property. 


Negotiations were then proceeded with for 
the purchase of 532 acres of land in the 
vicinity of the existing West Hartlepool 
Works and have been completed during the 
last few months. Examination and testing 
have given satisfactory proof that the strata 
conditions are of the requisite standard to 
support the heavy loads demanded in a 
modern plant of this nature. The area avail- 
able for the developments previously referred 
to constitutes in the opinion of the experts 
who have examined the plans and drawings 
a site possessing the greatest potentialities. 
In this respect it is intended for purposes of 
identification to refer to these two plants as 
The North, the existing plant, and The South 
Iron and Steel Plants of the South Durham 
Steel & Iron Company, Limited. 


TRANSPORT FACILITIES - 


The South Plant will have immediate access 
to the main Stockton-West Hartlepool railway 
of the British Transport Commission and like- 
wise excellent road facilities on trunk roads. 
The distance from the Hartlepool Docks 
of the British Transport Commission where 
facilities already exist for the rapid discharge 
of 15,000 ton ore carriers is only 3} miles 
and the British Transport Commission is 
already proceeding with work to duplicate the 
existing berthage facilities to accommodate 
simultaneously two large capacity ore 
carriers. 


These two plants of your Company are 
situated in one of the greatest and most im- 
portant of the Industrial areas in the United 
Kingdom. The carriage rates to the Ship- 
building and Engineering Works on the 
North-East Coast, to your Company’s Steel 
Pipe and Constructional Departments at 
Stockton, and to the Engineering Works 
further inland, are considerably below the 
National level, and the reduction in mileage 
will ensure a quicker turn round by the 
British Transport Commission of steel carry- 
ing wagons. 


I have mentioned previously that due to 
their location it will be possible to link up 
the services, the supplies of coke oven and 
blast furnaces gases of the North and the 
South Plants to form an integrated unit of 
the highest efficiency of any similar plant in 
the World. When the benefits of the Full 
Scheme are obtained during 1962 steel plate 
production will approximate 1 million tons 
per annum of heavy, medium and light plates 
all rolled in two 4-high mills possessing the 
highest level of efficiency and accuracy. 
When expenditure of this magnitude is in- 
volved, it is always prudent to retain some 
measure in hand to increase production to 
an even higher level. This has been the 
policy which your Directors have applied as 
far as the potential level of steel plate 
production is concerned from the new 
slabbing mill and the 4-high plate mills. 
On completion of the Full Scheme a further 
modest expenditure to increase pig iron and 
ingot production would enable a further 
reasonable increase in plate production to be 
achieved. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR PLANT 
CONCENTRATION 


Taking into consideration this additional 
steel plate capacity which can ultimately be 
secured, in my view a great opportunity now 
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presents itself as advocated in the White 
Paper issued in the immediate postwar years 
for the concentration at one plant on the 
North-East Coast of heavy and medium plate 
production. To reinforce these remarks it 
would be in effect a continuation of the 
policy which has been accepted in other 
sections of the Iron and Steel Industry 
for the fullest usage to be made of 


modern plant possessing the highest level of 
efficiency. 


In the Special Report issued in July, 1957, 
The Iron and Steel Board indicated the level 
of ingot production which individual firms 
should achieve by 1962 and subsequent 
years. The level of ingot production from 
the West Hartlepool and Cargo Fleet plants 
of your Company amounted during the last 
financial year to 863.000 tons. On the com- 
pletion of the Full Development Scheme at 
West Hartlepool the combined ingot produc- 
tion is estimated to rise to an annual level 
of approximately 2 million tons. 


Your Directors are satisfied under normal 
trading conditions on the completion of the 
two phases for increasing plate production 
the amount of capital invested per ton of 
ingot production will bear favourable com- 
parison with any modern plant producing 
similar ranges of steel products. Moreover, 
the expenditure which I have outlined above 
is for the increase in the level of output of a 
steel product which, firstly, secures a higher 
price level than other heavy steel products 
and, secondly, will enable the potentialities 


of steel pipe production to be further 
extended. 


In the conclusion of my Remarks on your 
Company’s policy to play an active part in 
lifting the level of plate production I feel 
you would like me to place on record the 
high level of assistance and advice which 
myself, Mr Williams and your Company’s 
technicians have received both from pro- 
ducers of plant and machinery in this 
Country and in the USA and from the 
executives responsible for the operations of 
— enterprises during recent visits to the 


CANADIAN CONTRACTS 


I referred earlier in my Remarks to the 
activities of your Company’s Steel Pipe 
Department at Stockton. Commencing 
during the latter months of 1955 and con- 
cluding in April, 1957, 313 miles equivalent 
to 87,500 tons of 30 in. diameter steel pipe 
in 40 feet lengths were produced at Stockton 
and shipped to Vancouver, British Columbia. 
This mileage represents 47 per cent of the 
662 mileage of the pipe line to convey the 
natural gas resources from the Dawson Creek 
area in Alberta and from the Peace River 
area in British Columbia across the Rocky 
Mountains to Vancouver and thence into the 
United States. I attended the inaugural 
ceremony at Fort St. John on the Peace 
River on October 7th last when the vast 
natural gas resources of Alberta and British 
Columbia were merged for flowing down the 
662 miles of this great enterprise. It may 
interest you to know the completion of this 
pipe line is considered in British Columbia 
as a project of equal importance as the 
linking up with Eastern Canada by the 
opening of the Canadian Parific Railway in 
1885. 


Your Company has been engaged since 
March, 1957, in the execution of the contract 
with Trans-Canada Pipe Lines, Limited, of 
its proportion of the 2,200 miles of the even 
greater project for the conveyance of natural 
gas from Alberta to Eastern Canada. The 
tonnage to be manufactured and shipped by 
your Company between March, 1957 and 
June, 1959, amounts to 178,000 tons and is 
equivalent in distance to 636 miles. 
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The combined value of these two contracts 
amounts to 52.5 million dollars. It will con- 
tinue to be the policy of your Directors to 
keep available from the level of steel pipe 
production a substantial tonnage for pro- 
jects in Canada of a similar and important 
nature. 


Concurrently with these two Canadian con- 
tracts the Steel Pipe Department has con- 
tinued to provide substantial tonnages of steel 
pipes for the principal International Oil 
Companies. The rate of deliveries in the 
immediate years ahead will continue to show 
an increase as compared with the last two 
years to this World-wide Industry on 
which the economy of the Free World 
depends. 


OTHER ACTIVITIES 


The progress of the activities of your Com- 
pany in other fields of the supply of structural 
steelwork in World Markets has proceeded 
satisfactorily. In Jamaica the supply and 
erection of the bauxite treating plant at Man- 
deville for the Aluminium Union Limited has 
been completed and work has commenced 
on a new plant at Ewarton. The contract 
has been entrusted to your Company for the 
supply of the steelwork for a similar plant in 
British Guiana. 


Important contracts have been secured for 
specialised steel construction work for oil 
jetties both in the United Kingdom and in 
the major oil producing countries in the 
World. ~ 


FUTURE DEMAND 


I now turn to the future level of demand 
for the range of steel products manufactured 
by your Company and my remarks embrace 
both Home and Export Markets. In view of 
the volume of the order books secured in 
recent years by the Shipbuilding Industry I 
consider it is unlikely any appreciable diminu- 
tion in the rate of deliveries of steel products 
will occur. I feel similar remarks apply to 
the section of the Heavy Engineering Indus- 
try engaged in the manufacture of products 
containing a large element of steel. 


As from January 1, 1958, I am pleased to 
be able to inform you export licensing has 
been withdrawn on all heavy steel products 
manufactured by your Company with the 
exception of steel plates. It will not be the 
intention of the Steel Industry to abuse this 
freedom to export at the expense of home con- 
sumers. In certain respects during the im- 
position of export licensing difficulties were 
manifest not only to retain our position in 
traditional markets but also to secure confi- 
dence from our friends in World Markets 
that ultimately reliance could be expected 
for a reasonable proportion of their steel 
requirements to be obtained in __ this 
Country. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


I would refer you to the statement I issued 
at the end of March last in connection with 
the policy which your Directors intended to 
pursue with regard to the annual rates of 
Dividends during the years the heavy expen- 
diture on capital account will be incurred. 
Compared with the rate of Dividend postu- 
lated in the Offer for Sale dated January 20, 
1956, the final payment for the last financial 
year at 6 per cent together with the Interim 
Dividend of 4 per cent paid at the end of 
June 1957, represents an increase of 25 per 
cent in a period of less than two years. The 
market prices of all Steel shares, despite the 
higher Dividends paid by the major Steel 
Companies, still remain unduly depressed, 
principally due to reasons outside the control 
of the Industry. 
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The Dividend for the year at the rate of 
10 per cent is in the opinion of your Directors 
an equitable distribution and it must be borne 
in mind persuasion is still being exercised 
by the Government on all Companies to 
restrict steep rises in the rate of distribution. 
It will continue to be the policy of your 
Directors to maintain the rate of Divi- 
dend on the Equity Capital of your Company 
at an amount in relation to annual 
profits. 


PENSIONS AND LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


During the year negotiations have been 
concluded and the necessary administration 
arranged to introduce Pension and Life 
Assurance Schemes for Male Works 
Employees in the full time service of the 
Company and the Schemes will apply as from 
January 1, 1958. The basic pension is non- 
contributory but provision is made for the 
voluntary purchase of additional pension by 
individuals, which provision has been utilised 
by a substantial number of the Company’s 
employees. Life Assurance cover is provided 
under the Scheme and if a member dies on or 
before normal retiring date his representa- 
tives will receive a Life Assurance Benefit of 
£400. 


You will have noted from the Directors’ 
Report The Honourable E. F. Ward was 
elected a Director of your Company during 
the year. Mr Ward has great experience with 





BARCLAYS BANK DCO 


ANNUAL GENERAL 
MEETING 


MR J. S. CROSSLEY’S STATEMENT 


The thirty-second Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of Barclays Bank DCO was he'd on 
January 3rd at 29 Gracechurch Street, 
London, E.C. 


Mr Julian Stanley Crossley (the Chairman) 
presided. 


The Secretary, Mr C. F. S. Pringle, read 
the notice convening the meeting and the 
auditors’ report to the stockholders. 


With the concurrence of the stockho!ders 
present, the Report and Accounts and State- 
ment by the Chairman, which had been pre- 
viously circulated, were taken as read. 


Before proceeding with the formal business 
of the meeting the Chairman referred to the 
recent death of Sir Ernest Oppenheimer and 
paid tribute to his memory and to the work 
he did for Africa. He mentioned that for 
more than 20 years Sir Ernest had been a 
Member of the Central Board of the Bank, 
having previously been a Director of the 
National Bank of South Africa since 1918. 
Sir Ernest had only relinquished his direc- 
torship in the DCO in 1950 when his place 
was taken by his son, Mr Harry Oppen- 
heimer. 


The Chairman also referred with deep 
regret to the death of Sir Harold Cartmel- 
Robinson, CMG, OBE, who had been a 
member of the Bank’s Rhodesian Board since 
1949 up to the time of his death. He spoke 
of Sir Harold’s distinguished career in the 
Northern Rhodesian Administration and men- 
tioned that Sir Harold had been appointed 
Chief Secretary there in 1945 and acted as 
Governor during his last year of service. He 
will be greatly missed by his many friends in 
Rhodesia as well as in this country. 


The Chairman then referred to the appoint- 
ment of Mr Norman Hyde-Jones as a mem- 
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the intricacies of the Steel Industry in Europe 
and in the USA. I am confident Mr Ward’s 
appointment as an Executive Director will 
be of great benefit to your Company and 
1 am certain you would wish me to express 
to Mr Ward every success on his appoint- 
ment. 


During the last year certain valued mem- 
bers of the Staff of your Company have 
retired. I would like to draw to your notice 
the fact in many instances the whole of their 
working life has been spent in the employ- 
ment of your Company. Over and above the 
level of pensions secured under the original 
scheme introduced in 1937 and subsequent 
amendments thereto, it has been the policy 
of your Directors to supplement the agreed 
amount of pension from the sum set aside each 
year and which is included in the Profit and 
Loss Account under the heading of the Pro- 
vision for Supplementary Non-Contributory 
Pensions. During the last financial year the 
amount set aside for this purpose has been 
increased by £20,000 to a figure at the rate 
of £35,000 per annum. 


In concluding my Remarks I would like 
to place on record the great assistance which 
has been so willingly given both from the 
financial and technical aspects in the prepara- 
tions of our Development Schemes by all 
members of your Company’s Staff. Likewise 
I desire to pay tribute to the services of our 
Staff and workpeople during the year and I 
feel sure we can rely on their continued 
co-operation in the future. 


ber of the Bank’s Rhodesian Board and to 
two senior staff appointments since his state- 
ment to the Stockholders was printed—that 
of Mr J. A. Scott as a Local Director of the 
Ghana and Sierra Leone Board and Mr J. B. 
Bailey as a Local Director of the Nigeria 
and Cameroons Board. 


GROUNDS FOR 
CONFIDENCE 


The Chairman added that the year covered 
by the accounts had not been by any means 
an easy one and the fact that the Bank had 
emerged as well as it had done from the year 
now past gave grounds for confidence in the 
future. 


He then moved the adoption of the Report 
of the Directors and the Statement of 
Accounts and the payment of a final divi- 
dend of 4 per cent actual on £12,932,250 
Ordinary stock, making 8 per cent for the 
year, less income tax at the standard rate of 
8s. 6d. in the £. 


The motion was seconded by The Honour- 
able Sir Geoffrey Gibbs, Deputy Chairman, 
and carried. 


The retiring directors, Mr Julian Stanley 
Crossley, Mr Alexander Ludovic Grant and 
Mr Frederic Seebohm, were re-elected. 


On the motion of Sir Frank Newson- 
Smith, Bart., seconded by Mr T. Bland, the 
auditors, Messrs Deloitte, Plender, Griffiths 
& Company, Price, Waterhouse & Company, 
Peat, Marwick, Mitchell & Company and 
Cooper Brothers & Company, were re- 
appointed, 


A vote of thanks to the Staff, proposed by 
Mr A. L. Grant (a Director) and seconded 
by Mr A. D. Marris, CMG (a Stockholder), 
was carried unanimously and was responded 
to by Mr R. D. Smith (a General Manager). 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman for pre- 
siding at the meeting was proposed by The 
Right Honourable The Viscount Knollys, 
GCMG, MBE, DFC, and was unanimously 
accorded. 
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BANK OF CEYLON 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE: 


STEPS FOR BROADENING BASE 


MEETING EVER-INCREASING DEMAND FOR HIGHER STANDARD OF LIVING 


MR H. V. PERERA ON NEED FOR EMPHASIS ON DEVELOPMENT 


The annual general meeting of the Bank 
of Ceylon was held on December 21st at 
Colombo. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr H. V. Perera, 
QC, on the report and accounts for the year 
ended September 30, 1957: During 1957, 
Ceylon’s economy suffered a set-back and 
its business climate was hardly conducive to 
steady..economic growth. Our major export 
products were adversely affected by falling 
commodity prices, though export earnings 
maintained the previous year’s level owing to 
increased production resulting from the 
chance circumstance of good growing condi- 
tions relating to agricultural products. The 
dislocation of trade caused by the Suez Canal 
closure and the general political unrest in 
other parts of the world had their inevitable 
impact on our economy. 


External factors apart, our country had its 
share of internal troubles. Serious civil dis- 
order that might have occurred over the 
language issue was averted by the basic good 
sense of the two major communities. 


A situation of greater consequence to the 
country’s economic future arising from 
labour disputes has recently developed. A 
spate of strikes has seriously affected our 
main port and disturbed the economic life 
of the country. The consequent loss to the 
economy in terms of national income and 
damage to our development effort will be 
considerable. Demands for a higher stan- 
dard of living are justifiable and should be 
met not so much by increased wages as by 
increased national output. 


The picture, however, is not one of un- 
relieved gloom. It is brightened by the 
laying of foundations more broad-based for 
international trade. Ceylon has widened her 
circle of friends by establishing diplomatic 
relations with more countries, and at the 
same time has strengthened the political and 
economic ties of the past. The wider circle 
of friendly nations means an expanding 
market for our products. It also implies a 
larger area from which we could select our 
requirements of capital and consumer goods 
as well as financial aid:and the technical 
know-how necessary for economic develop- 
ment, 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


At the Commonwealth Finance Ministers’ 
Conference held in October, European 
economic integration and Commonwealth 
trade relations loomed large in the discus- 
sions. I am sure that our Government is 
giving adequate thought to the possible 
repercussions of the European Common 
Market on the country’s economy, particularly 
with regard to the pattern of our foreign 
trade. We welcome the decision taken at the 
Conference to assess the opportunities for 
economic expansion in the less developed 
countries of the Commonwealth and the re- 
quirements of capital and technical assistance 
needed for the purpose. 


FALL IN COMMODITY PRICES 


The general fall in commodity prices this 
year gave rise to much anxiety both at home 
and abroad. The strain on commodity prices 





was aggravated by fears of a recession in 
business in the United States of America and 
by a steep: increase of the Bank Rate in the 
United Kingdom and by other forms of 
restriction on credit throughout the world. 
Tea and rubber producers in Ceylon were 
embarrassed by the low level of prices for 
their produce and made unsuccessful bids for 
reductions in export duties. The decline in 
‘our external assets reflected inter alia an 
adverse trade balance and to some extent the 
repatriation of the sale proceeds of foreign- 
owned assets. Following a directive by the 
Central Bank, commercial banks restricted 
credit for imports of non-essential goods and 
for the purchase of properties owned by non- 
residents. 


After reviewing the conditions in the tea, 
rubber and coconut markets and various 
aspects of the monetary position, the chair- 
man continued : 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


I have referred earlier to the recent spate 
of strikes which has made the Government 
grant considerable increases in living allow- 
ances. These increases, unless matched by 
increased production, must necessarily result 
in inflation of a serious magnitude causing a 
further rise in the cost of living and con- 
sequently leading to demands for further 
increases in allowances. 


Development requires investment, and 
investment in turn depends on adequate 
savings as the availability of foreign capital 
for investment in the country is limited. Since 
the increases in living allowances recently 
granted will swell the purchasing power of 
those whose propensity to consume is high, it 
must follow that the developmental efforts of 
the Government must suffer owing to reduced 
savings. I am confident that the Govern- 
ment will be bold enough to face realities and 
find a solution to meet the ever increasing 
demand for a higher standard of living by 
placing more emphasis on development than 
on the distribution of a stagnant national 
income now showing signs of serious 
deterioration. The world in general is faced 
with the problem of population expansion, 
and Ceylon in particular is much concerned 
with this problem in view of the fact that the 
rate of population growth in this country is 
among the highest in the world. What is 
required, and what must be aimed at, is not 
a mere stepping up of production to give a 
better standard of living to the present popu- 
lation but the raising of production to a level 
that will provide for the needs of a growing 
population. It is disquieting to find that the 
present trend in this country is in the oppo- 
site direction. We believe that it is not 
beyond the capacity of our Government to 
reverse this trend within the framework of 
democracy to which it is committed. 


BANK OF CEYLON 


The assets of your Bank as on September 
30, 1957, stood at Rs 742 million, represent- 
ing an increase of Rs 119 million over the 
assets figure at the end of the previous finan- 
cial year. 


Advances.—Your Bank continued to pro- 
vide credit to customers in the form of Com- 
mercial Advances, Medium Term : Loans 


matched by Medium Term Deposits, and 
finance for exports and imports. These 
advances reached a total of. approximately 
Rs 160 million, an increase of Rs 18 million 
over the figure of the previous year. 


Investments.—The Bank has found itself 
in a position to assist in the Development 
schemes of Government and has during 
the year increased its investment portfolio 
from Rs 127 million to Rs 154 million, though 
investments of the banking system as a whole 
registered a fall. Our holding of Treasury 
Bills, however, fell from Rs 29 million to 
Rs 18.8 million. Our investment in the 
Development Finance Corporation of the face 
value of Rs 2.8 million is written down in the 
Balance Sheet to Rs 2.52 million. The valua- 
tion of Government and Government guaran- 
teed securities continues to be on the basis 
of the lower of book or par value. 


Deposits.—While the total deposits of all 
commercial banks dropped by approximately 
5 per cent, the total deposits of your Bank 
increased by just over 7 per cent. After 
making allowances for hot deposits in our 
books at the end of the last financial year the 
deposits held by your Bank constitute over 
37 per cent of the total deposits of all com- 
mercial banks of this country. Our continued 
progress in this field is, I venture to think, an 
indication of the appreciation of our services 
by depositors, both large and small, and the 
confidence reposed in your Bank. 


Liquidity.—Cash, Loans at Call, Money at 
Short Notice and Treasury Bills amounted 
to Rs 159.5 million, constituting 33.9 per cent 
of total deposits. Our total liquid assets, 
which include Bills discounted, amounted to 
Rs 192.6 million. The percentage of liquid 
assets to total deposits is thus 40.9 ; the per- 
centage to demand deposits is 62. 


PROFITS 


In spite of increased turnover the net 
profits fell in the face of increased operating 
costs and taxation, from Rs 732,600 to 
Rs 726,000. An interim dividend of 74 per 
cent was paid on June 1, 1957, and your 
Directors are recommending payment of a 
final dividend of 7} per cent making a total 
of 15 per cent for the year. 


Your Directors are recommending the 
transfer of Rs 350,000 out of current profits 
to “Other Free General Reserves,” which 
will then stand at Rs 4,850,000. In addi- 
tion, the Directors have authorised the trans- 
fer from Inner Reserves of a sum of 
Rs 1,150,000 to this account during the 
current financial year. “ Other Free General 
Reserves” will therefore stand at Rs 6 
million. The Capital and published free 
reserves of your Bank will then aggregate 
Rs 16.5 million, in addition of course to 
substantial free inmer reserves. 


LONDON OFFICE 


Our London Office has moved to new and 
more spacious quarters in Moorgate, which is 
in the heart of London’s financial area. The 
premises were formally opened by an old 
and valued friend of the Bank, Sir Claude 
Corea, who was, as you know, Ceylon’s High 
Commissioner in London at the time. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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MERCANTILE CREDIT 
COMPANY 


LARGER PROFITS 


The twenty-fourth annual general meeting 
of Mercantile Credit Company, Limited, was 
held on January 8th, in London, Sir Mark 
Turner, chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his speech 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1957 : 


I should first like to pay tribute to Sir 
Edward de Stein, who retired in May. Sir 
Edward has been the principal architect in 
the creation of Mercantile Credit Company 
as we know it today, and shareholders and 
his colleagues on the board owe him a great 
debt of gratitude. 


There will be few who have not realised 


from newspaper reports based upon Board of | 


Trade returns and other sources that the year 
covered by the accounts before you must have 
produced very spasmodic conditions in hire 
purchase in the United Kingdom. 


Despite these changing circumstances, we 
have, I am glad to say, been able to show for 
the parent company an increase in its out- 
standings and profits as compared with 1956. 


Owing to the increase in the Bank Rate it 
was necessary to transfer £55,000 from the 
total of what would otherwise have been 
earned during the year under review. This is 
perhaps a smaller sum than one might have 
anticipated, but our analysis showed a reduc- 
tion in average term compared with previous 
years, and our new level of unearned charges 
which includes this sum is therefore in proper 
relationship. For several years past it has 
been the policy of the company to accept 
deposits and they now represent an important 
part of the funds available for our business. 


You will see in our consolidated balance | 
a new item | 


sheet under “Current Assets ” 





for Treasury Bills, amounting to approxi- | 


mately £600,000. This could be said to owe 
its origin to the increasing volume of deposits 
to which I have referred. 


NEW ACQUISITION 


I now wish to refer specifically to the recent 
acquisition this summer of the whole of the 
Ordinary share capital of United Motor 
Finance Corporation. 


At the time of the amalgamation the out- 
standings of UMBF, as the company is gener- 
ally known, approximated two and _ three- 
quarter millions and these, of course are now 
incorporated in the group figure in the con- 
solidated balance sheet. 


We have recently given notice of our pro- 
posal to acquire the whole of the outstanding 
Preference shares in UMF by an offer to 
those shareholders to exchange their shares 
into Preference shares of MCC. We have 
obtained the consent of the Capital Issues 
Committee to capitalise £805,500, part of the 
£913,498 standing to the credit of the share 


premium account, by the issue to present | 


holders of 5s. stock units of one Ordinary 
share of 5s. for each 5s. stock unit now held. 


OVERSEAS INTERESTS 


In Ireland, South Africa and in the Federa- 
tion of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, we have 
made progress. 


Interprovincial Building Credits, Toronto, 
in which we obtained a substantial share in- 
terest during 1956, continues to make satis- 
factory progress. 


So far as the current year is concerned, our 
experience to date suggests that we may 
expect a satisfactory level of business. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
APPOINTMENTS 





FERRANTI LIMITED 
MANAGEMENT ACCOUNTING 


Forecasting and Overhead Analysis are two of the 
aspects of management accounting dealt with by a section 
of the Ferranti Company covering a most interesting range 


of products, including ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS, 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT, ar ikneee INSTRU- 
MENTS, AND DOMESTIC APPLIANCES 


A vacancy exists in this section and applications are 
invited from candidates of about 25 years of age, with 
an interest in these aspects of industry and able to 
discuss at all levels data relevant to forecasts of future 
policy. Some industrial experience would be an advan- 
tage. 


_ A graduate might well find in this work a suitable 
introduction to management accounting. 


The Company has a Staff Pension Scheme and an 
Assurance Scheme for Dependants. 


Forms of application can be obtained from T. J. 
Lunt, Staff Manager, Ferranti ~ Limited, Hollinwood, 
Lancs. Please quote Ref. J.W. 


PROGRAMMING AND PROGRESSING ENGI- 

NEER is required on the Civil Engineering Con- 
Struction of a Major Steelworks at Durgapur in India. 
The Contract is for three years, at a salary of £2,000 per 
annum tax free, with bonus, free medical attention, paid 
leave, free passages for families and furnished accommoda- 
tion at a reasonable rent. 


Applicants should have had at least 3 years’ experience 
on major projects either with Consulting Engineers or 
Contractors. 


Apply, giving full personal 
qualifications and experience, to: 


THE CEMENTATION COMPANY LTD., 
Durgapur Project, 
20 Albert Embankment, 


details and details of 


London, S.E.11. 

& J. COLMAN LTD., a member of the Reckitt & 

e Colman Holdings Group of Companies, requires a 
Manager for its Market Research Department. The duties 
are concerned primarily with foodstuffs, and the 
appointment involves residence in Norwich. The post 
demands wide experience in practical field work, and a 
broad knowledge of statistical methods. —Applications, 


Stating age, qualifications, 
should be sent to the Secretary, J. 
Carrow Works, Norwich, Norfolk. 

UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT. 

business, with Head Office in London, requires a 
qualified -Accountant, under 30 years of age, with 
commercial experience and ability to control staff. This 
position offers a man of exceptional calibre the opportunity 
to progress to a senior executive position. The commencing 


experience, salary required, 


Colman Ltd., 


A large manufacturing 


salary will be not less than £1,250 per annum and the 
appointment carries eligibility for free life cover and 
pension, and profit sharing.—Applicants should state full 


details of qualifications and experience, 
salary when replying to Box No. 833. 
ETROPOLITAN BOROUGHS’ 
AND METHODS) COMMITTEE require PRO- 
GRAMMER to take part in studies of 
of an ELECTRONIC COMPUTER to 
clerical work of 


age and present 


(ORGANISATION 


accounting and 
local authorities and the establishment 
of a large scale automatic office. Ist or 2nd Class 
Honours degree (preferably in mathematics) desirable. 
Full training in programming will be given.~ Initial salary 
between £700 and £1,000 according to qualification. 
Pensionable.—Application form and _ further particulars 
from Honorary Clerk, Westminster City Hall, W.C.2. 
Closing date January 30, 1958. 
WORKERS’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
WEST MIDLAND DISTRICT 

Applications are invited from graduates for the post 
of ORGANIZING TUTOR in North Warwickshire. 
Teaching subjects: Industrial Studies or History or 
P.P.E., though other subjects may be considered. Salary 
£650 to £1,.200.—Details (please _enclose stamped 
addressed envelope) from R. B. Davies, M.A., 19, 
Calthorpe Road, Birmingham, 15. 


UNIVERSITY OF THE 
WITWATERSRAND, JOHANNESBURG 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Applications are invited for appointment to a post of 
SENIOR LECTURER on the staff of the DEPARTMENT 
OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINIS- 
TRATION. Duties are to be assumed as soon as 
possible. 

The salary will be according to the scale £1,200 x £50— 
£1,500 per annum. In addition, a married man _ will 
receive a temporary cost of living allowance, the present 
rate being £234 per annum. A commencing salary above 
the minimum notch may be paid on the grounds of 
special qualifications or experience. 

Membership of the University Institutions Provident 
Fund is compulsory, and membership of the University’s 
Staff Medical Aid Fund is compulsory in the case of an 
officer who is found eligible in terms of the rules. 

Intending applicants are advised to obtain a copy of 
the Information Sheet relating to this vacancy from the 


Secretary, Association of Universities of the _ British 
Commonwealth, 36, Gordon Square, London, W.C.1 

Applications close, in South Africa and bona. on 
February 20, 1958. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW ~ 
STEVENSON LECTURESHIP 
IN CITIZENSHIP 


The University Court will be considering shortly an 
appointment to the Stevenson Lectureship in Citizenship, 
tenable in the first instance for a maximum period of 
five years from October 1, 1958, or from such later date 
as may be arranged. The appointment will be full-time. 
The stipend will be £1,350 x £75—£1.800 per annum, 
with superannuation. All who may be interested are asked 
to communicate with the undersigned, who will supply 
further particulars. 

ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, 


Secretary of University Court. 


the application, 
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HER MAJESTY’S OVERSEAS 
CIVIL SERVICE 
ECONOMISTS/STATISTICIANS, 
TREASURY, KENYA 


Candidates, who must be under 45, should possess an 
Honours Degree or equivalent in Economics or Ecanomics 
and Statistics. Experience desirable of economic research 
or economic administration and previous service in a 
government organisation an advantage. Some knowledge 
of handling statistical data and experience in its collec- 
tion and interpretation is essential. One of these two 
vacancies requires a knowledge of agricultural economics 
and experience in an advisory capacity in this or in 
agricultural research. Duties will include collecting 
economic and statistical information from various organisa- 


tions, analysing this information and_ preparing reports 
and precis for submission to the Economist to the 
Treasury. 


Appointment will be on probation for the permanent 
and pensionable establishment, inclusive salary scale £939- 
£1,863, point of entry determined by experience. Govern- 
ment quarters, if available, at moderate rental. Free 
passages for officer, wife and family. Income tax at local 
rates. Generous home leave. 

Application forms and further particulars from Director 


of Recruitment, Colonial Office, Sanctuary Buildings, 
ToD. Street, London, S.W.1 (Reference BCD 
i 





ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY COUNCIL 
TECHNICAL COLLEGE 


Principal: R. HEWITT, M.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S., F.R.G.S. 

Applications are invited for the following new 
appointment : 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

Head of Department, Grade I (man or woman). 

The post is for a new department of the College which 
will become operative in September, 1958. Applicants 
must be well qualified and should have had considerable 
experience of similar work in a technical college. The 
successful candidate will be required to take up duty in 
April, 1958. 

Further particulars and forms of application (stamped 
addressed envelope) may be obtained from the Principal, 
Technical College, Hunnyhill, Newport, Isle of Wight, to 
whom they should be — as early as possible. 


HUTCHINSO 
bn x _ : __County Education Officer. 
ARKET RESEARCH. A London Advertising 
agency requires an _ Assistant in its Research 
Department. Candidates should preferably be between 


25 and 30 and should have either a university degree in 
Economics and Statistics or practical experience in 
market research and/or marketing. Some knowledge of 
advertising practice and particularly media _ selection 
would also be an advantage.—Please write to the 
Secretary, C. R. Casson, Ltd., 6 Aldford Street, W.1. 
CCOUNTANT. Growing group of city import and 
export merchants seek services gentleman (28/35), 
preferably qualified, to undertake reorganisation and 
running of their mechanised accounts department. 
Applicants must be hardworking, with initiative, nimble 
mind and able to draw best from staff. Salary about 
£1,200. Liberal pension scheme. Own staff aware of 
this advertisement.—Please submit fullest particulars in 
confidence to Box ZS581, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad 
Street, E.C.2. 
E.A. require a CARGO RESEARCH OFFICER. 
e Duties include collection and analysis of statistical 
data relating to carriage of freight by air and surface and 
preparation of estimates of future air freight traffic and 
rates. Previous experience in research work essential. 
Economics degree or equivalent qualification and 
experience in analysis of statistical information desirable. 
Commencing salary £1,025, rising to £1,250 p.a.—Written 
applications to Personnel Officer, Head Office, British 
European Airways, Keyline House, Ruislip, Middlesex. 
IGH-CLASS SECRETARY of good general educatio1 
and preferably with knowledge of German required 
for Director of London Merchant Bank. Attractive 
emoluments including non-contributory pension scheme.— 
Please reply, giving details of qualifications and experience, 
to Box Z591, c/o Streets, 110, Old Broad Street, E.C.2. 
OMAN GRADUATE required by Merchant Bankers 
tor Research Department. Work would primarily 
involve extracting and arranging of economic and invest- 
ment material.—Please writé, stating age, experience and 


qualifications, to Box DE/92 c/o 95 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 


AUSTRALIA | 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 


Applications are invited for the position of LECTURER 
IN_ ECONOMICS. 

The salary for a lecturer is within the range £A1,200— 
80—£1,750 per annum, plus cost of living adjustment 
(£70 men, £53 women) and will be subject to deductions 
under the State Superannuation Act. (The current scale 
of salaries is under revision.) The commencing salary 
will be fixed according to the qualifications and experience 
of the successful applicant. 

Under the Staff Members’ Housing Scheme in cases 
approved by the University and its Bankers, married men 
may be assisted by loans to purchase a house. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36 Gordon Square, London, W.C. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications, 
Australia and London, is February 15, 58. 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


Applications are invited for positions of 

SENIOR LECTURER and LECTURER 
ECONOMICS. 

LECTURER IN COMMERCE. 

LECTURERS (2) in ACCOUNTANCY. 

LECTURER in ECONOMIC HISTORY (Knowledge of 
American and/or Asian economic history an advantage). 

RESEARCH ASSISTANT in ECONOMIC HISTORY. 

The new salary scales to operate from January 1, 1958. 
are as follows: 

Senior Lecturers—£A2,100 to £A2,500 per annum; 

Lecturers—£A1.450-£A2,100 per annum. 

Research Assistants—£A1,050 per annum. — : 

Initial salary will be fixed according to qualifications. _ 

Superannuation similar to F.S.S.U. in Great Britain is 
provided for Senior Lecturers and Lecturers. 

Further particulars and information as to the method 
of application for all posts, except the Research Assistant 
in Economic History, may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Association of Universities of the British Commonwealth, 
36. Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. Inquiries about the 





IN 


latter post should be sent direct to the Registrar, 
University of Melbourne, Carlton, N.3, Victoria. 
Australia. 


The closing date for the receipt of applications, 


in 
Australia and London, is February 28, 1958. 
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QUALIFIED ACCOUNTANT 
RICHARD COSTAIN LTD. 


invite applications from top grade chartered 
accountants (or an equivalent qualification) to 
be responsible for the accounting and financial 
administration of large overseas contracts. This 
iS a senior and permanent appointment and on 
the satisfactory completion of the initial tour 
another appointment of equivalent responsibility 
will be offered. 

The post calls for good organising and 
administrative ability as well as accounting 
knowledge, and it is essential that candidates 
have worked in the contracting industry or have 
had several years industrial experience of a 
first-class company and are capable of earning 
£1,500-£1,750 in the United Kingdom. 


The immediate appointment will be to a 
contract in the tropics and will provide bachelor 
accommodation only. However, a salary of over 
£2,000 per annum will be paid together with free 
accommodation and messing, kit allowance, 
first-class return air passage, and generous leave 
on full pay at the end of the tour. 


This salary is not liable for local income tax. 
_ Write, giving full particulars, to 


Group Accountant 
RICHARD COSTAIN LTD. 
111, Westminster Bridge Road, 


London, S.E.1. 


EECHAM FOODS LTD. require a Brand Manager to 

be responsible to a Marketing Manager for the 
advertising and promotion of a group of nationally 
advertised brands. Candidates should be between 27 and 
35 years of age; good practical experience of marketing 
and advertising consumer goods essential; past selling 
experience would be an advantage. The post offers 
excellent opportunities to a young man of ability to prove 
himself and prospects of promotion are good. Non- 
contributory Pension and Profit Participation Schemes.— 
Please write in confidence, giving details of qualifications 
and experience, to Personnel Controller, Beecham Group 
Ltd., Great West Road, Brentford. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT, age 35-40, wanted to 

assist senior financial controller of substantial public 
company. This is a unique opportunity for a man with 
experience and enthusiasm to join a large industrial 
Group. Good salary and excellent prospects leading 
— to a top management appointment at the highest 
level. 

Applications invited from Accountants who have had 
experience in the administration and financial control of 
large groups of companies with interests at home and 
overseas. 

Reply by letter in first instance, giving full particulars 
of background and positions held. Applications will be 
treated in fullest confidence; and all applicants whose 
qualifications and experience appear to meet requirements 
will be interviewed.—Box 825. 


RADES UNION CONGRESS invites applications for 

Assistant in Social Insurance and Industrial Welfare 
Department. Besides Social Insurance, Department covers 
occupational health, welfare and safety. Background 
knowledge of economic aspects of social legislation desir- 
able.—Further particulars from Sir Vincent Tewson, 
T.U.C., 23-28 Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 
Closing date for completed applications January 20th. 


HARTERED ACCOUNTANT aged thirty to forty 
years preferably with Economics degree required for 
Solicitor’s office, country, New South Wales, accommoda- 
tion arranged, fares financed.—Write J. Farrell, Solicitor, 
Temora, New South Wales, Australia. 


OPERATIONAL RESEARCH 
r 
(WOMAN) 

A staff vacancy exists for a suitably qualified and/or 
gifted young lady to enter this field in a young and 
expanding company of electronic control engineers. A 
degree in engineering, science, maths, psychology, or 
economics, with interest in statistics, will help. The work 
involves analysis of operating figures and assessment cf 
minarement problems in quantitative terms. 
guidance, equipment and scope will be given, but not much 
clerical help. <A positive and sympathetic outlook on the 
aims of industry is essential.—Please write in confidence 
to the Managing Director, Mr. Richard Steel, Servomex 
Controls Ltd., Crowborough, Sussex. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above studentships and 
grants, tenable for one yezr in the first instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding two years. 
The studentships are normally of the value of £350 or 
£400 per annum. They are offered to candidates who 
have obtaincd the degree of Bachelor or Master in this or 
any other approved University.—Applications should be 
sent not later than February 15, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University. Manchester 13, from whom further par- 
ticulars and forms of application may be obtained. 


Adequate | 





CENTRAL ELECTRICITY GENERATING 
BOARD 


CENTRAL PURCHASING AND CONTRACTS 
DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited for the post of CHIEF 
PURCHASING AND CONTRACTS OFFICER. This 
Officer will be responsible for buying the Generating 
Board’s plant and buildings, equipment, materials, stores 
and services. 


Applicants must have had extensive experience in the 
purchasing and contracting departments of a large 
industrial concern and must be used to negotiating major 
contracts and trade agreements. 


The salary for the post is dependent upon qualifications 
and experience, but will be of the order of £5,000 p.a. 


If you are interested in this important and interesting 
post please write personally to Mr. Ernest Long, Member 
for Finance and Administration, Central Electricity 
Generating Board, Bankside House, London, S.E.1 
within 14 days of the appearance of this advertisement. 


SALES MANAGER aged between 30-40 is required 

by the Brazilian subsidiary of Ferodo Limited for 
marketing brake linings manufactured locally in the 
Sao Paulo area. Applicants should preferably be able 
to speak Portuguese or at least have an aptitude for 
Latin languages. while previous experience of South 
American markets and/or motor vehicles will be advan- 
tageous. Subject to results the successful candidate may 
be invited to join the local board in a few years’ time. 
There will be an initial training period of some_months 
in England prior to taking up residence in Sao Paulo.— 
Write, stating age. experience, &c., to Export Director, 
or LIMITED, Chapel-en-le-Frith, via Stockport, 
ngland. 





OVERSEAS TECHNICAL SALES 
REPRESENTATIVE 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY (BROCKWORTH) 
Ltd., Diesel Engine Division, invite applications 
for the position of Overseas Technical Sales 
Representative. It is essential that the successful 
applicant has extensive experience of overseas 
markets with particular emphasis on South East 
Asia. He must be prepared to travel as required 
in the course of his duties. He must also have a 
sound knowledge of all aspects of small Diesel 
engines and their _ installation. Applications, 
Stating age. qualifications, experience and salary 
required, will be treated in the strictest confidence 
and should be addressed to the Personnel 
Manager, Armstrong Siddeley (Brockworth) Ltd., 
Diesel Engine Division, Hucclecote, Glos. 


XPORT. The extension of activities in the Export 
Department of an important manufacturing organisa- 
tion necessitates the appointment of a Senior Executive 
to take responsibility for one group of markets. The 
position will carry a high starting salary and offers an 
attractive career for an energetic man who can draw 
upon sound experience of competitive selling in the 
export field. Ideally candidates should be 30-40 and a 
fluent knowledge of German and French or Spanish is 
essential. Preference may be given to those with a 
University degree. Applications should contain full career 
details and will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 830, 
clo ** The Economist *” Newspaper. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 


“OREE AS AIR” 2 to 3 months—Oxonian, single. 
in athletic young middle age. Barrister, experienced 
Administrator, knowledgeable in Public Affairs, Public 


| Relations, Lecturer—would welcome ANY job of human | 


interest (full or part-time). “* Bowler hat/umbrella ” 
variety not essential. Area preferably within 6 miles 
Cinaring Cross.—Box 828. 
OCIAL ANTHROPOLOGIST (D.Phil.Oxon) specialising 
human relations in industry seeks permanent or 
research post.—Box No. 831. 


ONSULTANT or advisory work in industry (part- 
time) sought by graduate physiologist, also medically 
qualified. Broad chemical and general scientific interests, 
practical imagination, three languages.—Box No. 832. 
ALES MANAGER, M.S.M.A., at present with Inter- 
national Food Company, wishes to change for per- 
sonal reasons. Fully experienced all aspects of National 
Sales Management, and also Marketing, Sales Promotion 
and Advertising. Extensive experience in Food and 
Allied Trades. Fully mobile and keen to join organisa- 
tion with vision and scope where vigorous and mature 
leadership is required. Excellent references.—Box 829. 


THE MOST AUTHORITATIVE SURVEY OF 
SCOTTISH INDUSTRY 


The Glasgow Herald 


Trade Review 


On Sale, January 15 

“The Glasgov. Herald” TRADE REVIEW is the 
most comprehensive and authpritative annual publication 
on Scottish industry, trade and finance. There are over 
80 specialist reports on individual industries and expert 
surveys of engineering. shipbuilding, technology and 
management. The special section of international 
shipbuilding statistics is the most informative published. 

180 PAGES—SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED—PRICE 2s. 
(postage: Home Is. 3d. Overseas: Is. 2d., including 
Canada). 
_ From all newsagents and booksellers, principal main 
line bookstalls, or the publishers, George Outram and 
Co., Ltd., 65, Buchanan Street, Glasgow, C.1. 
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BSOLUTELY UNIQUE! Over the counter New 
Company Registration Service, £25 complete with 
Co. Seal/Books, Indemnity, etc. BUSINESS ECONOMY 
(TE), 156 Strand, London, W.C.2. (TEM 8377/8.) 
IL-FIRING’S less tiring! Convert your domestic 
boiler with a Nu-way Oil Burner. No dirt, ashes or 
carrying. Thermostat control. Far cheaper than electricity 
or gas. For cost of converting your boiler and credit 
purchase terms, write Nu-way Heating Plants Ltd. (Box 
994), Droitwich. 
UBSTANTIAL investor (Public Company) wishes to 
acquire share capital of companies owning high grade 
= ~~ Properties subject to existing mortgages.—Apply, 


Invest in 
CITY OF COVENTRY 


Mortgage Loans 


(TRUSTEE SECURITIES) 


6 PER CENT FOR 10 YEARS 


Special terms will be quoted for loans of 
£10,000 and over. 


For further particulars apply : 
CITY TREASURER (C.) COUNCIL HOUSE, 
COVENTRY. 


T. PANCRAS—MORTGAGE LOANS (minimum 

£1,000) 2 to 5_ years at 6} per cent, 6 to 20 years 
at 6 per cent. Repayment on 6 months’ notice by 
lender. No costs to lender.—Details from Borough 
Treasurer, Town Hall, Euston Road, N.W.1. 

HE INSTITUTE OF CHARTERED ACCOUNTANTS 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES. The Scheme of 
integration between the Institute and the Society of 
Incorporated Accountants took effect on November 2, 
1957. A form of application for registration with the 
Institute has been sent to articled clerks and bye-law 
candidates of the Society. 

Any articled clerk or bye-law_ candidate who has not 
received the form should apply direct to the Secretary of 
the Institute at Moorgate Place, London, E.C.2. 


Have you seen 
The Itch 2? 2G s7 


y 
AVELING-BARFORD LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Books 
of the Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stocks will be 
closed from Monday, January 27, 1958, to Monday, 
February 10, 1958. both days inclusive. 
By Order of the Board 
s R. A. STONHAM, 
Invicta Works, Grantham. Secretary. 
January 1, 1958. 


SUCCESSFUL TUITION FOR THE _ 
B.SC.ECON DEGREE 


Wolsey Hall (Est. 1894) provides Postal Courses in 
a wide range of subjects for the two examinations for 
Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. (three if Entrance is included). 
Moderate fees, instalments. Over 800 Wolsey Hall 
students passed Lond. Univ. B.Sc.Econ. exams, 1951-56. 
Prospectus from C. D. PARKER, M.A., LL.D., Director 
of Studies, Dept. P.16, WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


B.SC(ECON.) LONDON UNIVERSITY 
UNIVERSITY CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 
provides postal tuition for the above Degree (obtainable 
without residence), which is a valuable qualification for 
those seeking executive appointments in commerce 
or industry, government or municipal posts. The College, 
established 1887, is an Educational Trust. Highly qualified 
Tutors. Low fees; instalments.—Prospectus of U.C.C. 
Courses for London Degrees and Diplomas, G.C.E., Law, 
free from the Registrar, 60 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 
14-week courses.—Write Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARK 8392. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION 
for Examinations—University. Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial. General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 


| subjects.—Write today for free_prospectus—and/or advice, 
| mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, 


to the Secretary (G9/2). 


| METROPOLITAN COLLEGE ST. ALBANS 


or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, 
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SPACEMASTER “J”. 


. Where electric powered 
fork trucks are called 
for, the Coventry Climax 
Spacemaster ‘J° is the 
best choice. This is 
the British version 
of the renowned 
Lewis Shepard (USA) 
design, with a quarter 

century of ‘electric’ 
experience behind it. 

It lifts loads up to 
2000Ib. to 11 feet safely, 
smoothly, quickly. 
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Model*‘TM D” DIESEL. 


First choice for the 
tough 2000Ib. jobs 

is the widely proved 
Coventry Climax TMD 
—probably the most 
successful and popular 
small fork -truck 

in existence. 

The ultimate in 
low-cost diesel 
reliability. 
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Both produced by Ciiwiath 


a leading British builderN§of small fork lift trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD. (DEPT E.) COVENTRY, ENGLAND. 








